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FOREWORD 


The papers in this volume, with the exception of the articles by Anthony M. 
Solomon and Frederick C. Barghoorn, are the addresses made at the annual 
meeting of this Academy held in Philadelphia on April 7 and 8, 1967. The 
supplementary papers contributed by Solomon and Barghoorn were specially 
written for this volume. 

The 1967 meeting was the largest in the history of the Academy. Forty-four 
countries sent official delegations, as did 25 cities, states, and agencies of the 
United States federal government. Also, 211 delegations represented universities 
and colleges, and 161 delegations were sent by civic, scientific, and comme-cial 
organizations. More than 900 persons attended different sessions, with an 
average audience of 650 persons per session. 

Delegates and members at each of the sessions except the luncheon meeting 
questioned the speakers freely at the conclusion of their remarks. Their remarks 
and questions and the answers made by the speakers are printed in this volume. 

The next meeting of the Academy will be held at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel 
in Philadelphia, Friday and Saturday, April 5 and 6, 1968. 


James C. CHARLESWORTH 


United States-Soviet Co-operation: 
Incentives and Obstacles 


By Ropert C. TUCKER 


ABSTRACT: Since Stalin’s death the Soviet and American 
governments have moved into a new post-cold-war relation- 
ship in which continuing political rivalry is combined with 
some political co-operation to keep this “competitive co- 
existence” peaceful. Incentives for co-operation are strong, 
centering in common interest in reducing the danger of thermo- 
nuclear war. But obstacles, too, are strong: resistance by 
some Third World states, resistance by some elements of botk 
of the co-operating governments, and the continuing intense 
competition for influence in the Third World, which creates 
imbalances and crises. Despite all the obstacles, the incen- 
tives to United States—Soviet co-operation may prevail. But if 
a co-operative relationship is to endure, it will have to become 
more extensive and evolve into an entente. The precondition 
of this is some curtailment oi power rivalry, which would not, 
however, mean a global bargain. Furthermore, some element 
of trust would have to be built into the Soviet-American rela- 
tionship. The Soviet-American co-operative arrangement 
could take two different forms: either a “condominium” based 
on a division of spheres of influence or an alliance on behalf 
of the growth of international order. The latter would be 


more in accord with the needs of the situation and the genius 
of the two peoples. 
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Q of the most significant realign- 
ments of the recent past, East 
and West, is a rapprochement between 
the United States and Soviet Russia, an 
uncertain move by the two military 
superpowers and erstwhile cold-war ad- 
versaries into limited collaborative rela- 
tions for purposes of maintaining inter- 
national peace and security. 

This realignment was made possible, 
on the Soviet side, by the death of 
Stalin and ensuing reorientation of So- 
viet policy in both internal and external 
affairs. It emerged slowly in the course 
of a post-Stalin dialogue between lead- 
ers of the two countries. The Geneva 
summit meeting of 1955 and the Camp 
David talks in 1959 between President 
Eisenhower and Premier Khrushchev 
were landmarks in the growth of this 
dialogue. The late 1950’s and early 
1960’s witnessed a series of concrete 
steps that gave substance to the new 
trend in the relations between the two 
countries. 

These steps included the limited 
nuclear-test-ban agreement of 1963, the 
previous year’s agreement on neutrali- 
zation of Laos, the creation of the per- 
manent direct communication channel 
between, Moscow and Washington called 
the “hot line,” the agreement on peace- 
ful uses of the Antarctic, the agreement 
not to place bombs in orbit, the recently 
concluded multilateral treaty on prin- 
ciples for the use by all states of outer 
space, the growth of cultural and scien- 
tific exchange, the regularizing of con- 
tacts and discussion between the politi- 
cal leaders and diplomatic officials of 
the two countries, the continuing nego- 
tiations on arms control and disarma- 
ment, the talks on measures to prevent 
proliferation of nuclear weapons, the 
United States-Soviet agreement on di- 
rect air connections, and the conclusion 
of the consular convention. At the 
same time, there have also been a 
number of setbacks to the new trend in 


United States-Soviet relations. The 
U-2 episode of 1960 and the Cuban 
missiles crisis of 1962 are both note- 
worthy examples. In the middle 1960's, 
moreover, the growth of Soviet-American 
political co-operation has been seriously 
retarded and complicated by war in 
Vietnam, and especially by the United 
States policy, initiated in early 1965, 
of bombing raids on North Vietnam, a 
Soviet ally. At this time of writing 
(May 1967), the future of Soviet- 
American co-operation is deeply clouded. 

Even without these serious setbacks, 
the rapprochement between the two 
great powers would by no means have 
been describable as a “condominium,” 
not to mention the conspiratorial 
“collusion” for joint Soviet-American 
world rule which has been conjured up 
in various statements emanating from 
Peking. On the other hand, we should 
not minimize the potential importance 
of the emergence in the post-Stalin era 
of a new Soviet-American relationship, 
the replacement of the old cold-war 
antagonism with a more complex and 
constructive interaction in which com- 
petition and co-operation are conjoined. 
What I wish to do in what follows is 
to explore the possible meaning of this 
realignment, and to consider some req- 
uisites of stable co-operative relations 
between the two countries. 


Tre HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Although ideologically at opposite 
poles, the United States and Soviet 
Russia were not wholly unprepared in 
a psychological sense for the new trend 
in their relations which developed after 
Stalin. There was no tradition of 
enmity between their peoples. America 
has always enjoyed great popularity 
in the minds of many Russians, and 
even the Soviet Communist regime, 
speaking through Stalin, once defined 
the Bolshevik “style” in work as a 
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combination of “Russian revolutionary 
sweep” with “American efficiency.” t 
Americans, for their part, were perhaps 
less inclined to positive feelings towards 
Russia. But during the Second World 
War, they generally admired the Rus- 
sian war effort, and ordinary Russians 
were more aware than their government 
ever acknowledged of the contribution 
of American Lend-Lease assistance to 
that effort. A large fund of mutual 
good will resulted. 

Not surprisingly, the idea and, to 
some extent, the fact of Soviet-American 
political collaboration have a history 
going back to that period. For in 1941 
the two countries suddenly became in- 
volved in a “co-operative relationship” 
of the most elementary kind—a coali- 
tion war for survival against a common 
enemy. It was only natural under those 
conditions that some should conceive of 
a continuing co-operative relationship 
in the postwar period. Such a concept 
entered into the architecture of the 
United Nations as an organization, the 
Security Council in particular. Opti- 
mistic expectations were not borne out, 
however, and the wartime alliance gave 
way to the cold-war hostilities of 1946- 
1953. Not until after Stalin’s death 
did a change in the Soviet leadership 
and political outlook begin to make pos- 
sible the more hopeful and constructive 
pattern of United States-Soviet rela- 
tions that some had envisaged during 
World War II. The prerequisites for 
this development had been present in 
the Soviet internal situation ever since 
the end of the war. But Stalin, the 
most absolute of twentieth-century dic- 
tators, was for psychological reasons 
unable to recognize and accept them, 
and continued to the end of his days 
to press the Cold War against the mani- 
fold “enemies” with which his paranoid 

17. Stalin, Works (Moscow, 1953), p. 194 


The statement was made in Stalin’s lectures 
of 1924 on “The Foundations of Leninism.” 


personality and hostile actions peopled 
the world.’ 

The men who came to power in the 
Soviet system after Stalin’s death rep- 
resented a generation of somewhat 
younger leaders who, unlike Stalia him- 
self, had never been revolutionaries. 
Rather, they had come up in political 
life as executives and managers. They 
were typified by Malenkov and Khrush- 
chev and, more recently, by Brezhnev 
and Kosygin. Communist in ideology, 
the post-Stalin leaders give little evi- 
dence of being radical in their outlook; 
they are an essentially postrevolut:onary 
leadership presiding over a relatively 
deradicalized Soviet Marxist movement, 
one that has gone very far toward ac- 
commodating itself to the world that 
it remains ideologically committed to 
transform. 

The deradicalization of Soviet com- 
munism has certain obviously impor- 
tant foreign-policy implications. They 
could be summed up by saying that 
fifty years after the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion, the Soviet Union can no Inger 
accurately be described as a “revolu- 
tionary power.” Its leadership remains 
ideologically committed to the goal of 
a world-wide Communist revolution, but 
the pattern of Soviet conduct in world 
affairs has increasingly become that of 
a status-quo power rather than a zevo- 
lutionary one Of course, “status-quo 
power” is itself a concept with a range 
of possible meanings. In the Soviet 
case, we do not have a power so rigidly 


2 This thesis has been elaborated with sup- 
porting evidence in this writer’s The Soviet 
Political Mind (New York: Frederick A 
Praeger, 1963), chaps. 2 and 8. 

3 This refers, of course, to the pattern of 
action in the non-Communist part of the 
world. Soviet policy toward the Communist 
part has long been protective of the satus 
quo, as was best shown by the Soviet inter- 
vention in Hungary in 1956 to keep com- 
munism intact in a country where its fortunes 
were uncertain owing to popular revolution 
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wedded to the international status quo 
that it would actively resist revolution- 
ary change in the non-Communist part 
of the world. As its reponse to the 
Cuban revolution makes clear, for ex- 
ample, Soviet Russia, even in this era 
of deradicalization, is still willing to 
welcome and give assistance to a regime 
moving on its own into the Communist 
orbit. The thesis here being advanced 
is simply that the commitment to world 
Communist revolution, while still intact 
ideologically, has become very weak as 
a political motivation and has ceased 
to be a mainspring of Soviet initiative 
in world affairs. Soviet ideological be- 
havior has registered the trend in ques- 
tion through emphatic pronouncements 
against “export of revolution” and 
through affirmation of the idea that 
Communist revolution should occur, if 
at all, as an indigenous development in 
the country concerned and, if possible, 
as a nonviolent one. 

If the contemporary Soviet Union is 
no longer to any significant extent a 
revolution-making power but rather one 
which finds the international status quo 
not hard to live with, the explanation is 
to be sought not solely in the change of 
leadership and outlook attendant upon 
the death of Stalin and the passing from 
the political scene of the remnants of 
the Bolshevik old guard (such as 
Molotov) who had survived in power 
with Stalin. Among other factors rein- 
forcing the status-quo tendency is the 
growing polycentrism of the Communist 
world in our time. The fourteen 
Communist-ruled states and the eighty 
or so Communist parties elsewhere in 
the world are no longer under Soviet 
control as in Stalin’s time. Moreover, 
Soviet political and ideological ascend- 
ancy in the polycentric world of Com- 
munist states and parties hes been 
powerfully challenged by Communist 
China under Mao. Further enlarge- 
ment of the sphere of Communist po- 


litical power could, in these conditions, 
complicate the Soviet effort to retain 
an ascendant position Indeed, Mos- 
cow’s position as capital of world com- 
munism could be further undermined 
rather than bolstered by Communist 
revolutions that brought to power par- 
ties looking to China for leadership. The 
otherwise curious spectacle of Soviet 
support for a non-Communist India in 
its latter-day hostilities with Commu- 
nist China finds part of its explanation 
here. 

Still another force behind the evolu- 
tion of the Soviet state from the role 
of a revolutionary power to that of a 
status-quo power is the need for inter- 
national stability as a setting for in- 
ternal Soviet development and reform. 
The post-Stalin leadership inherited 
from Stalin a country in internal crisis 
caused by the long regime of terror, 
bureaucratic stultification, gross mis- 
management, neglect of crying welfare 
needs of the people, and resulting catas- 
trophically low morale. In Stalin’s final 
years, all these problems had gone 
largely unrecognized in an atmosphere 
of relentless pursuit of the Cold War 
abroad. Indeed, it may have been in 
part Stalin’s unwillingness to face the 
necessity for change and reform inside 
the Soviet Union which spurred him to 
keep the nation’s attention constantly 
fixed upon the machinations of foreign 
“enemies.” With his death, there was 
an underlying change in the relationship 
of internal and external politics of the 
Soviet regime. 

Instead of predicating the internal 
policy upon the needs of the Cold 
War abroad, the post-Stalin leader- 
ship. under Malenkov and Beria at 
first and subsequently under Khrush- 
chevy and others, tended to give the 
position of priority to internal needs 
and problems and to seek a cold-war 
détente. Not only would such a détente 
relieve external dangers to Soviet secu- 
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rity (for example, by ending the Korean 
war); it might also make it possible 
to reallocate scarce Soviet funds to inter- 
nal developmental needs, and especially 
to the long neglected consumer-goods 
industries. Thus, the commitment to 
internal development and reform was a 
factor favoring international stabiliza- 
tion. 

Nor is this, as might be supposed, 
a strictly short-term proposition. A 
Soviet regime attempting, as part of 
its reform policy, to rule Russia without 
the terror that was the hallmark of 
Stalinism must necessarily seek substan- 
tial and continuing improvement in the 
living standards of the Soviet popula- 
tion, and the pressure to do this rises 
as public opinion emerges as a force in 
the no-longer-totalitarian single-party 
system. But with a gross national 
product far lower than America’s, So- 
viet Russia can divert large resources 
to welfare needs only if it can substan- 
tially reduce or control defense expendi- 
tures. These considerations point to 
détente and international stabilization 
as a long-range Soviet interest, to arms 
control and negotiated disarmament 
measures as a way of enabling Russia 
to control arms outlays without falling 
behind in relative military power vis-a- 
vis the United States, and to a new 
political relationship with the United 
States as a precondition of achieving 
such ends, 


COMPETITIVE COEXISTENCE 


The new foreign orientation of the 
post-Stalin Soviet leadership reflected 
these underlying realities. Ideologi- 
cally, it expressed itself in the doctrine 
of “competitive coexistence,” which was 
advanced in the time of Khrushchev 
and incorporated into the Program of 
the Soviet Communist party in 1961. 
That doctrine portrays the United 
States and the Soviet Union as, respec- 
tively, the leaders of two ideologically 


opposed “systems” competing by peace- 
ful means—economic, political, cultural 
—for dominant world influence, the 
chief stake in the contest being the 
future development of the underdevel- 
oped countries of the Third World 
either toward Soviet communism or 
American capitalism. Internal ecoaomic 
development is a principal arena cf this 
external competition, for it 1s a ques- 
tion of which developmental model, the 
Soviet or the American, will prove more 
compellingly attractive in the long run. 

But competitive coexistence was pre- 
sented in the post-Stalin Soviet doctrine 
as Involving a measure of co-operation 
between the competitors. Rather in the 
manner in which our economists have 
described “oligopolistic competition,” in 
which two or more dominant firms co- 
operate to prevent price wars and main- 
tain general market stability while 
competing (for example, through ad- 
vertising) to improve their relative 
shares of the market, Soviet theorists 
of competitive coexistence have en- 
visaged the Soviet Union and the 
United States as engaging in politica. co- 
operation to prevent war and maintain 
over-all international stability while 
they carry on long-range nonmilitary 
competition (for example, through 
propaganda and ideology) to enhénce 
their relative influence in the wald. 
Being Marxist, they have presented -his 
notion of a dual competitive-cum-co- 
operative relationship with America as 
a “dialectical” approach to coexistence. 
The basis of the co-operation, accord- 
ing to the Soviet view, as formulated 
by both political leaders and theoretical 
specialists, is the shared vital interest 
of the two great powers in reducing the 
chances of war. Co-operation for tais 
purpose would involve the development 
of close and regular contact on all prcb- 
lems of mutual concern, the attempt to 
negotiate solutions of issues concealing 
threats to peace, the defusing of troukle 
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spots in various parts of the world 
(Laos, for example), and the stopping 
of local conflicts before they grow into 
great conflagrations threatening to in- 
volve the major powers. In effect, the 
new Soviet doctrine has seen in United 
States-Soviet political co-operation a 
way of keeping competitive coexistence 
peaceful, of maintaining a relatively 
stable international environment within 
which the nonmilitary competition for 
influence can proceed. 

The United States governmen: has, 
since President Eisenhower’s time, 
tended to respond favorably to the con- 
cept of a changed relationship involving 
some co-operation as well as continued 
political rivalry with Soviet Russia. 
It, too, has shown awareness that such 
co-operation could prove a requisite for 
cosurvival in the nuclear age. It, too, 
has an interest in curbing the astro- 
nomical costs of modern military tech- 
nology, the spiral of the arms race. 
Without some success along that line, 
it can no more get to what is now 
called the “Great Society” than Soviet 
Russia can get to what it calls “Full 
Communism” (two visions of the social 
goal which have, by the way, more 
than a little in common). So, the new 
Soviet foreign orientation of the post- 
Stalin period found a receptive audi- 
ence in Washington. President Ken- 
nedy’s speech at American University, 
“Toward a Strategy of Peace,” was one 
of the significant markers of this trend 
in United States official thinking. Presi- 
dent Johnson, too, has strongly endorsed 
the concept of a co-operative relation- 
ship with Russia. “Weve got to get 
into the habit of peaceful co-operation,” 
he said, for example, in a public pro- 
nouncement of September 1966 to the 
Soviet people, emphasizing the common 
interest of the two countries in the 
avoidance of war, the historical record 
of friendliness between the two peoples, 
and the desirability of extending co- 


operative relations beyond what had so 
far been accomplished.* 


OBSTACLES TO CO-OPERATION 


Taking stock of the outcome so far, 
it must be admitted that the experiment 
in Soviet-American collaboration has 
not yet borne great fruit in deeds or 
brought about a stable entente between 
the two governments. Although by no 
means insignificant in their cumulative 
entirety, the co-operative acts and 
agreements noted earlier are little more 
than a series of tentative and cautious 
beginnings. Let us consider, for ex- 
ample, some of what has not yet been 
done. So far, progress on arms control 
and disarmament has been small. The 
treaty on nonproliferation of nuclear 
weapons would, it is true, be a very 
great step forward in this field. But at 
present it still remains under negotia- 
tion, and the outcome is uncertain. 
Part of the responsibility for that rests 
with the failure of the United States 
and Soviet Union to match the renunci- 
ation being asked of others with some 
renouncing on their own parts—such as 
the renouncing of the right of first use 
of nuclear weapons—and to give guar- 
antees to the nonnuclear states against 
nuclear blackmail or nuclear attack by 
governments which might try to violate 
the system. 

What is more, the United States and 
Soviet Union may be on the thresb- 
old of another fateful round of the arms 
race, involving the deployment of anti- 
ballistic missiles systems and resulting 
further development of offensive weap- 
ons by both sides, all of which may 
represent a serious setback for the cause 
of arms control (for example, by neces- 
sitating a resumption of nuclear tests 
above ground). They have not so far 
been willing to transform the costly 
competitive race to the moon into a 

4The New York Times, September 28, 1966, 
p. 14. 
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co-operative venture. They have done 
next to nothing to place economic as- 
sistance to underdeveloped countries on 
a co-operative and multilateral basis, 
although the emerging crisis of eco- 
nomic growth and overpopulation makes 
the need for a co-operative approach to 
the problem painfully obvious. 

There is no single or simple expla- 
nation for the tentativeness of United 
States~Soviet co-operation and for the 
modest character of the positive results 
so far. One of the explanations, how- 
ever, lies in the strength of the resist- 
ances and obstacles on both sides to 
a working accord between the United 
States and Soviet governments on im- 
portant international problems. Real- 
ism not only compels us to acknowledge 
the existence of these obstacles, but also 
to admit that they make themselves felt 
on both sides. Thus, both great powers 
encounter resistances within their re- 
spective alliance systems to a Soviet- 
American entente, They emanate in 
particular from certain governments 
whose leaders fear that United States— 
Soviet co-operation could be injurious 
to their own national interests. The 
importance that both the United States 
and Soviet Union attach to the preser- 
vation of their alliance structures forces 
them to take account of these counter- 
pressures. Soviet policy-makers have 
had to contend in particular with Com- 
munist Chinese objections to the rela- 
tionship with the United States; and 
the United States government has had 
especially to contend with concern in 
West Germany over the possible im- 
pact of Soviet-American co-operation 
upon German reunification and other 
interests. 

A further obstacle to collaborative 
relations between the two great powers 
is the persistence on both sides of old 
habits of mind born in the era of the 
Cold War, habits of ingrained hostility 
and distrust, habits of seeing the strug- 


gle against the other side as the supreme 
proper concern of national policy, and 
co-operation between Russia and Amer- 
ica as unnecessary for security purposes 
or undesirable, or both. To mak2 mat- 
ters still more complicated, these habits 
of mind are unevenly distribut2d on 
both sides. Some American and Soviet 
political leaders are more flexible and 
conciliation-minded, more able and will- 
ing to conceive of collaborating with 
adversaries and to experiment along 
those lines, whereas others are more 
rigid and doctrinaire, more inclired to 
rely on military might in relations with 
the other side, more convinced that the 
only effective way to talk to them is in 
the language of cold power. In the 
jargon of recent times, we have the 
“softliners” and the “hardliners,” the 
“doves” and the “hawks.” These terms 
are obvious oversimplifications, brt the 
divisions to which they point are real 
and enormously important facts of po- 
litical life in both of the capitals. The 
recent United States Senate debate over 
ratification of the consular convention 
with the Soviet Union made the division 
on the American side more dramatically 
apparent than before. Because of the 
single-party system and official control 
of the press on the other side, tha di- 
vision is less apparent in the Soviet 
leadership. Yet those of us who regu- 
larly study the Soviet press have found 
abundant evidence that it exists. 

And so, on both sides, there are influ- 
ential elements who oppose a Soviet- 
American working relationship and who 
resist efforts in that direction to the 
extent that they can. In a curious way, 
moreover, they reinforce each other. 
For insofar as the Soviet hardliners 
gain the ascendancy inside the Soviet 
Union’s regime, the policy orientation 
that they pursue tends to support the 
arguments of their opposite numbers in 
Washington about the difficulty of 
working co-operatively with the Eius- 
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sians. The same process also works in 
reverse: ascendancy of those who favor 
a hardline policy in Washington plays 
into the hands of the Moscow opponents 
of Soviet-American co-operation, for it 
leads to actions by the United States 
government which make the latters’ 
arguments in the internal policy debate 
on the Soviet side more plausible. 
Thus, the tough policy that the United 
States government has pursued in 
Vietnam during the last two years has 
resulted, among other things, in a 
growth of influence of hardline elements 
inside the Soviet government and a 
worsening of the position of the pro- 
ponents of better relations with Wash- 
ington. 

Still a further serious obstacle to a 
stable and self-sustained United States— 
Soviet -working relationship is the con- 
tinuance of political rivalry between 
them at the level of intensity that has 
marked it during the past decade. 
Both great powers have vigorously en- 
gaged in a political influence contest, 
particularly in the Third World, em- 
ploying diplomacy, economic assistance, 
arms exports, technical aid, propaganda, 
and so on. Experience makes it quite 
clear that this influence contest can 
create situations that, in turn, impose 
great strain upon the fabric of Soviet- 
American relations. Thus, for example, 
Moscow, pursuing political influence, 
has in recent months created an arms 
imbalance in North Africa by shipping 
much military equipment to Algeria, 
which has led to a plea from Morocco 
to the United States for matching arms 
assistance. The dynamics of situa- 
tions of this kind contain within them- 
selves the potentiality of armed conflicts 
which, in turn, create more international 
tension and threaten to involve the 
superpowers. The earlier history of 
present events in Indochina bears wit- 
ness in its way to the relevance of this 
proposition. 


So, the whole concept of a “nonmili- 
tary” Soviet-American competition for 
influence in the uncommitted countries 
has a certain unreality. For competi- 
tive coexistence tends to remain peace- 
ful only so long as neither side is con- 
spicuously or irretrievably losing. The 
game shows a dangerous tendency to 
cease being peaceful when: (1) a 
change of regime seriously adverse to 
one or the other side occurs or threat- 
ens to occur within a given country that 
has been an object of competition, and 
(2) circumstances permit the applica- 
tion of force to prevent or reverse this 
adverse outcome. An intense competi- 
tive struggle to draw uncommitted 
countries into one orbit of influence or 
another is, therefore, a serious bar to 
the development of stable co-operative 
relations between the United States and 
Soviet Union. 

All of these obstacles to Soviet- 
American co-operation have made them- 
selves felt in recent years and help to 
explain why more has not been 
achieved. In this connection, special 
mention must be made of the war in 
Vietnam. On the surface, this war has 
not completely put a stop to United 
States-Soviet political collaboration. 
Yet, in a deeper way, the war, and 
especially the bombing of North 
Vietnam which began in early 1965, has 
had a very depressing effect upon the 
whole post-Stalin growth of working 
relations between Moscow and Wash- 
ington. Changes that slowly were tak- 
ing place in the official Soviet image 
of the American political leadership 
have been set back or reversed, and an 
image of the American leadership that 
resembles the old cold-war stereotypes 
has re-emerged in the Soviet official 
press. A relapse into old suspicions, 
old animosities, and old anti-American 
Soviet reflexes may be reflected in this. 
In part, it may reflect increased influ- 
ence of the hardline element in the So- 
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viet leadership under the impact of 
Vietnam, and in part it may express a 
general tendency of the Soviet political 
mind to reconsider its earlier more 
hopeful view of American leaders. 
Furthermore, in the general atmosphere 
of West European apathy or opposition 
to America’s Vietnam action, the Soviet 
leadership has been presented with fresh 
opportunities to cultivate political rela- 
tionships in Europe that might not 
otherwise have existed or have been so 
beckoning, and consequently we have 
seen in the past two years a tendency 
for Moscow to exploit centrifugal forces 
in the Western alliance structure, to give 
the emphasis not to closer relations with 
Washington but rather to closer rela- 
tions with West European capitals, 
Paris included. Finally, the dialogue 
between Soviet and American leaders, a 
dialogue which lies at the core of the 
co-operative relationship, has suffered 
and greatly been diminished as a result 
of Vietnam. On the whole, the injury 
done to the emergent entente with the 
Soviet Union may be far from the least 
of the tragedies of the Vietnam war 
from the American point of view. 

Yet I do not believe that the new 
Soviet-American relationship is or need 
be permanently impaired. Given in the 
near future a negotiated peace in 
Vietnam, the underlying forces in the 
world situation which impel the two 
Superpowers to collaborative action 
should reassert themselves. Funda- 
mental security interests of both powers, 
and indeed of all peoples, are involved. 
Hence it seems premature to assume a 
permanent shift of Soviet diplomatic 
emphasis to the western European scene 
or to treat the whole venture of co- 
operative relations between the United 
States and the Soviet Union as a matter 
of historical Interest only. What may 
be useful, then, is to reflect on the ex- 
perience of the past decade in this field, 
and try to draw some lessons from it. 


REQUISITES OF SOVIET-AMERICAN 
CO-OPERATION 


(1) It appears that, notwithstanding 
all the obstacles explored above, the 
incentives to co-operative action by the 
two superpowers are quite strong, suf- 
ficiently so to provide a basis for greater 
success in this field than has been 
achieved so far. The fundamental in- 
centive is the common interest in re- 
ducing the danger of a thermonuclear 
holocaust. This primary common :nter- 
est, reinforced by a further common 
Interest in curtailing the cost of mili- 
tary preparations and establishments, 
dictates United States—Soviet co-o>era- 
tion in all feasible measures of arms 
control and disarmament. Further, the 
primary common interest in preventing 
a general war gives rise to a set of 
secondary common interests in stabi- 
lizing or settling crisis-situations in 
which the threat of armed violence is 
latently present. 

Beyond these shared interests in 
avoiding war, in bringing the arms race 
under control, and in the defusing of 
world trouble-spots, the United States 
and the Soviet Union have an under- 
lying, although as yet imperfectly zog- 
nized, common interest in working to- 
gether to meet certain other problems 
and dangers. The population explosion, 
the growing disparity between the 
wealthy nations and the poor nations 
and the associated problem of economic 
development, and the problem of air 
and water pollution are high on the list 
of situations that contain a mounting 
threat of disorder on a world scale, 
situations of unprecedented urgency end 
seriousness. Only through international 
co-operation can these dangers be con- 
tained, much less allayed, and without 
co-operation between the two most 
powerful and wealthy of industrialized 
nations, no efforts by the United Na- 
tions or regional associations of states 
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can bear great fruit. In effect, interna- 
tional co-operation is becoming z vital 
_ hecessity in the face of the rise of a 
plethora of problems that, by their very 
nature, cannot be satisfactorily resolved 
within the confines of the natior-state. 
In the continuing absence of an efective 
system of world order, the Jnited 
States and Soviet Russia can alone 
provide by their co-operative action an 
interim response to the need for a co- 
operative international approach to 
these problems. It is not only then, 
the danger of war which provices the 
underlying motivation for their co- 
operation, but also the political, demo- 
graphic, economic, and technological 
challenges to prolonged meaningful 
human living on this planet. 

(2) A co-operative arrangement be- 
tween the United States and -he So- 
viet Union cannot easily be enduring 
and stable unless it becomes moze close 
and extensive than political leaders on 
either side have apparently envisaged, 
and unless it takes precedence over 
such important competing concerns as 
the integrity of their regional alliance 
structures. Up to now, the tendency 
on both sides has been to think n terms 
of a modicum of co-operation combined 
with a high level of continued political 
rivalry throughout the world. The ex- 
perience of the past decade suggests, 
however, that unless the co-cperative 
working relationship transcends this, 
unless it goes beyond a détente and 
becomes an entente, it may snot be 
viable at all. 

This view is admittedly at variance 
with the thinking of some respected 
American specialists in foreizn-policy 
problems. They take a contmued in- 
tense process of Soviet-American com- 
petition for influence as a constant and 
feel, in part because of pressures from 
within the Western alliance system, that 
co-operative relations with Moscow 
neither need be nor ought to be ex- 


tended beyond a minimum of mutually 
advantageous action, chiefly in the 
sphere of arms control, to reduce the 
hazards of nuclear war.’ However, 
such a scenario for American-Soviet 
relations may be more of a utopia than 
the just-mentioned entente. For it 
overlooks the essential indivisibility of 
these relations, the virtual impossibility 
of maintaining stable co-operative ar- 
rangements in one field—the delicate 
and difficult area of arms control— 
while pursuing as vigorously as ever a 
world-wide political competition for in- 
fluence which keeps the competitors 
mutually estranged and periodically 
generates high tension between them. 
The co-operative links between Wash- 
ington and Moscow cannot be expected 
to prosper if frequently subjected to 
extreme political turbulence in a world 
of intense Soviet-American political 
rivalry. 

This is not to argue that some sort 
of global bargain between the two 
powers is the precondition of their suc- 
cessful co-operation in world affairs. 
An antecedent general settlement of 
outstanding international issues, how- 
ever desirable in the abstract, does not 
appear realistically attainable in the 
near future. Undoubtedly, there are 
various issues—and German reunifica- 
tion is almost certainly one of them— 
which will have to be lived with until 
the slow passage of time and efforts of 
diplomacy can bring possibilities of 
resolution that do not now exist. The 
point being made here is simply that 
the competitive process, although it 
clearly cannot altogether be stopped, 
need not on the other hand be taken 
as a simple given, an unalterable fact 
of international life, something over 
which the two governments have no 
control. Rather, it has an interactive 

5 See, for example, the argument of Marshall 
D. Shulman in “ ‘Europe’ versus ‘Détente ?,” 
Foreign Afairs (April 1967). 
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dynamic of its own which can be 
curbed and brought under control, given 
the settled will on both sides to do so. 
It is something to which limits can be 
set. And difficult as this might be to 
achieve, it would probably be less dif- 
ficult than to achieve progress on the 
terribly complex technical problems of 
arms control and disarmament without 
curtailment of the power rivalry be 
tween the two principals. On the other 
hand, progress on arms-control mea- 
sures should become increasingly fea- 
sible in a setting of lessened political 
competition between the chief govern- 
ments concerned. 

The theory of competitive coexistence, 
as elaborated on the Soviet side and 
more or less accepted with much ideo- 
logical rationalization on the American 
side, envisages an indefinitely prolonged 
process of political competition tem- 
pered by co-operative steps to keep this 
competition peaceful. But that is a 
formula for an inherently unstable and 
deeply troubled United States—Soviet 
relationship. To stabilize it, the co- 
operative aspect will have to be given 
primacy over the competitive aspect. 
The two governments will have to show 
a settled disposition to reach settle- 
ments where possible. They will have 
to neutralize or otherwise defuse vari- 
ous danger points in world politics, such 
as Southeast Asia; to forestall the erup- 
tion of crisis-situations that place great 
strain upon their relations; to avoid 
getting into conflicts which give rise to 
domestic pressures against co-operative 
relations; and, in general, to adopt a 
conflict-resolving posture in their inter- 
relations and their approach to world 
problems. Clearly, this would imply 
certain significant modifications in the 
habitual modes of thought and conduct 
of both main powers on the international 
scene. Above all, instead of regarding 
the promotion of a particular form of 
society as their highest mission in his- 


tory, the leaders would have to conceive 
it as their supreme goal to serve the 
cause of order in human affairs, pending 
the slow creation in time of order- 
maintaining institutions on a world 
scale, 

(3) This raises the whole question of 
the form that a United States—Soviet 
entente might take. Manifestly, close 
relationships between great powers can 
take a multitude of forms, deper:ding 
upon the purposes that animate ~hem 
and other factors. A United States- 
Soviet working relationship could con- 
ceivably fall into the pattern of im>eri- 
alistic great-power alliances of the past, 
with a division of Soviet and American 
spheres of influence in the world. In 
effect, the interests of the two povers, 
narrowly conceived, would become the 
touchstone of their co-operative action. 
Although the United States and Ressia 
have the combined physical power to 
enforce such a condominium, an at- 
tempt to co-operate along those lines 
would not, for a great many reasons, 
be likely to succeed for long. Not cnly 
would it be beset by manifold re- 
sistances from smaller states whose 
interests were being overridden by the 
great powers; it would conflict with the 
aspirations of the two peoples them- 
selves, and would encounter resistances, 
both internal and external. 

An alternative form of entente, al- 
though historically unprecedented, would 
be more in accord with the needs of 
the situation and the spirit of the two 
peoples. Instead of co-operating po- 
litically in their own national interests, 
narrowly conceived, the governments of 
the United States and Soviet Union 
would seek to exert their influence sepa- 
rately and jointly on behalf of the 
growth of order, which is in the interest 
not simply of these two major nations 
but of all. They would work not only 
in their bilateral relations but in the 
United Nations and its working bodies, 
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in their regional alliances, and in every 
aspect of foreign policy, to promote 
constructive change and peaceful solu- 
tions of world problems. In effect, the 
United States—Soviet co-operative rela- 
tionship would become a kind of trustee- 
ship under which the two governments 
would jointly act as sponsors of interna- 
tional order pending the creation of a 
workable formal system of world order 
in the future. They would form, as it 
were, an informal interim system of 
order, a holding operation to help man 
survive long enough to move into the 
new form of international life that is 
neéded but does not yet exist. 

Such an undertaking would tap the 
deeper sources of idealism present in 
both the American and Russian peoples. 
Among contemporary nations, these two 
are notable for the stubborn streak of 
idealistic aspiration that marks them 
both in very different ways. Both have 
a universalism and a commitment to 
world order. They conceive it differ- 
ently, it is true. Americans tend to 
think in terms of a world order under 
law, whereas Russians; insofar as they 
are Communists, tend rather to think 
in terms of a world order under ideol- 
ogy. No easy reconciliation of these 
disparate approaches to world order 
will be possible. But the younger 
generations, those who come to posi- 
tions of power and influence in ten or 
fifteen years time, may find it easier 
than their elders did to make the neces- 
sary mutual adjustment. What their 
elders can do is to give them a chance 
to try. 

(4) Finally, it is, in my opinion, an 
essential requisite for stable co-opera- 
tion between the United States and 
Soviet Union that an element of mutual 
trust be built over time into their 
mutual relations. The foundation of 


this trust might be the recognition by: 


leading persons on both sides that the 
two countries have acquired, by virtue 


of modern military technology, not only 
certain common security interests but 
a mutual security interest. That is to 
say, given the unheard-of possibilities 
of destruction inherent in total thermo- 
nuclear war in our time, each of the 
two superpowers has, whether it recog- 
nizes this or not, acquired a certain 
interest in the other’s security, or (what 
amounts to the same thing) its sense 
of security. For nervousness, tension, 
insecurity on either side have become 
dangerous to both. It is in this context 
that the growth of mutual trust becomes 
a factor of great potential importance. 

Considering the heritage of mutual 
mistrust and suspicion born of the Cold 
War and the whole past history of our 
relations, the idea of building trust into 
Soviet-American relations may seem 
wildly unrealistic. Moreover, there is 
a certain tendency to suppose that the 
sole proper basis for Soviet-American 
relations, including co-operative action 
in arms control, is the rationally calcu- 
lated self-interest of both parties, their 
common desire to survive. This may 
be so, but it is not self-evidently so. 
For it may be that in certain situations 
now emerging on the horizon of Soviet- 
American relations, the dictates of 
calculated self-interest will depend on 
what image of the other side goes into 
the calculation: the picture of a malev- 
olent force operating only on the basis 
of calculated self-interest, or, alterna- 
tively, that of a force moved by certain 
human feelings and not foreign to 
benevolence. If this is so, then the 
growth of trust—the kind of trust that 
mav have been emerging, for example, 
in the relations between Kennedy and 
Khrushchev—could prove of decisive 
significance. 

To build mutual trust into United 
States—Soviet relations will at best be 
a long slow process, and probably never 
complete, at least in the present genera- 
tion. But without it, there can be no 
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genuine entente, and many problems 
will be far harder to resolve. In par- 


* 


ticular, the arms race will probably not 
be brought under control. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: Public health, scientific organi- 
zation of natural resources, and popula- 
tion growth are certainly common inter- 
ests to the Soviet Union and the United 
States. Would it not be well, then, for 
the American government and private 
philanthropic organizations to give more 
positive and constructive thought to 
collaboration with the Soviet Union on 
these matters? 


A: I think that it is obvious from 
my earlier remarks that I fully share 
the feelings and views expressed in this 
question. I wonder, on the other hand, 
if this is not one of the fields in which 
very positive thinking has been going 
on both in our government and within 
the scientific fraternity. It is my im- 
pression that this is the case, and that 
this is not one of the matters in which 
we have been particularly remiss. 

We must be aware that we are deal- 
ing with a total pattern of relations and 
that it is very difficult to move forward 
independently along one front at a time 
when things are at a standstill on other 
fronts. Scientific and cultural exchange 
is bound to suffer at a time when the 
general progress of political co-opera- 
tion has been suffering. On the other 
hand, it is extremely important to keep 
it going, and it is very gratifying that 
the setback to political relations has not 
brought it to a halt. 


Q: In your suggestion of a condo- 
minium or possibly an entente between 
the United States and the Soviet Union, 
did you not ignore the possibility of 


such an arrangement between Europe 
and the Soviet Union? 


A: I think that I envisage the real 
pattern of developing relations in a 
somewhat less simplified manner than I 
presented it in the talk. As I envisage 
the growth of a stable and ‘‘co-o>era- 
tive” relationship between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, it really 
would not be something that would 
exclude western or eastern Europe It 
could not. It would really be a far 
more general East-West rapprochement, 
because the relationship between the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
would be too profoundly troubled and 
disturbed unless both of them were 
working very closely with the states in 
western and eastern Europe, respec- 
tively, at every step. So, I am merely 
thinking of these two governments as 
the principal leaders of two coalitions 
of states. 


Q: Do you believe that your un- 
precedented last alternative of a new 
kind of order working for world order 
is possible in the light of Professor Mc- 
Lellan’s discussion of Europe’s interest 
in this matter? And do you really 
believe in this unprecedented view? 


A: The idea of a kind of relation- 
ship in which the leaderships of Russia 
and the United States would consider 
themselves as trustees of a world order 
is merely nascent, and is less than cer- 
tain to be realized. It is certainly 
something that need not be the way 
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things actually go. I was merely try- 
ing to visualize one possible way in 
which the problems might lend them- 
selves to some kind of solution cr, at 
least, holding operation. But the fact 
that some such relationship might be 
one of the few ways of getting over the 
coming period of history, does not 
necessarily mean that it will mater‘alize. 
It may indeed be that we will not get 
over the coming period of history. I 
wish I could be optimistic about it, but 
I do not think that the grounds for that 
kind of optimism are particularly strong 
at the present time. At the same time, 
I would not like to give up hope be- 
cause it does seem to me that it is one 
possible way. 

I am quite intrigued by the concept 
of world-dominant power that Dr. Mc- 
Lellan has presented in his talk, think- 
ing that the United States is the world- 
dominant power. It is true, as he has 
just added, that for a long time now the 
Soviet Union has conceived of itself as 
a world power and has wanted to be 
recognized as a world power—that is, a 
power having legitimate interests all 
over the world. It may indeed be that 
one of the profoundest intangible ques- 
tions in the American political mind 
will be: Do we mean to pursue the 
role of a world-dominant power and 
hold the Soviet Union off at arms length 
and attempt to incorporate it in the 
world over which we have hegemony? 
Or are we prepared to think of another 
power having also the role of a world 
power? Recent developments in mili- 
tary nuclear technology apparently 
point to a movement that should pos- 
sibly become more visible in the 1970’s, 
in which the superiority that the United 
States has had in the 1960’s in the field 
of missiles and of deterrent power will, 
perhaps, be eroded. 

And it is becoming necessary to begin 
to visualize the possibility of some kind 

of relationship of genuine parity in de- 


structive power between the Soviet Un- 
ion and the United States, which has 
not existed so far. And this, perhaps, 
is an underlying issue in the talks that 
are going to be opened up between 
Washington and Moscow on the anti- 
ballistics missiles question. 

This might be one of the important 
spurs to an American rethinking of 
whether or not we can realistically at- 
tempt to be a “world-dominant” power, 
and not recognize the Soviet Union as 
a world power. Beyond that, the only 
basis for being at all hopeful about 
this optimistic projection of mine might 
be the realization that there is taking 
place a change of political generations. 
In ten, fifteen, twenty years from now, 
new men will be in power in both the 
United States and the Soviet Union, 
and some of the indications are that in 
this younger political generation, on 
both sides, owing to the passage of time 
and the changing of a great many 
things, there may be a better psycho- 
logical and temperamental possibility of 
interrelationships than existed in the 
present political generation. 

Furthermore, it might be worth re- 
calling that both of these countries, de- 
spite the vast differences in ideology, 
have a great amount of drive and 
energy and a tendency toward idealism 
-—both Russia and the United States— 
perhaps in some ways to a greater 
extent than most of the other countries. 
And I really think that the implication 
of my optimistic projection was that 
we may be entering into a period when 
idealism becomes the only realism. 


Q: What mortifies the Chinese Com- 
munists so much as to have Khrush- 
chevism without Krushchev? With the 
two Russian leaders in place of Khrush- 
chev on one side and the Chinese Com- 
unists on the other, what is going to be 
the foreign policy there? 
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A: I am not sure that we want to 
speak of “the?” Chinese Communists, 
because they seem to be equally divided. 

But the faction of the Chinese Com- 
munists currently, perhaps still shakily, 
in the ascendency has been charging 
for a number of years now that the fall 
of Khrushchev made no difference and 
that Khrushchev’s successors have 
been pursuing Khrushchevism without 
Khrushchev. To a certain extent, I 
think that there is a foundation for 
that. More recently, though, there 
seems to be a hardening of the Soviet 
outlook, and some of the ideological 
modifications in Soviet doctrine of the 
Khrushchev period have been quietly 
abandoned. It is interesting, for ex- 
ample, that the Tenth Anniversary of 
the Twentieth Party Congress of 1956 
was ignored in the Soviet press, al- 
though one would expect some kind of 
ceremonial commemoration of that im- 
portant anniversary, and that was the 


chief anniversary of Khrushchev’s ideo- 
logical innovations. 3 

But, again, whether or not this is in 
response to deeper changes or whether 
it is a product of the whole grow:h of 
tension in the present world situction, 
I do not want to say, and I think 
that the prospects for “Khrushchevism” 
are still fairly good—even without 
Khrushchev. 


Q: What would happen to Soviet- 
American relations if the United States 
bombed and mined Hai-Phong Harbor? 


A: Of course, I do not know what 
would happen if we bombed and mined 
Hai-Phong Harbor. But I believe -hat 
one possibility would be the develop- 
ment of an American-Soviet confronta- 
tion that would be even more serious 
and dangerous than the Cuban missiles 
crisis. 
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T was well understood, or so it 
seemed, that the polarization of the 

world into two blocs was the peculiar 
outcome of the unexpected discrepancy 
in the power of the Soviet Union and 
the United States in relation to the 
other powers. The European states, 
caught in the dynamics of the situation, 
with no strength of their own and 
facing insurmountable economic and 
political problems, felt compelled to ac- 
cept a relationship of dependency upon 
the United States. As the Cold War 
deepened, the relationship of depen- 
dency deepened; the more Stalin threat- 
ened the less it seemed that Europe had 
in common with the East and the less 
discretion it had to make its own 
choice. All divisive forces within whai 
came to be called the North Atlantic 
community were subordinated to the 
compelling need for security. 

The essential bipolar structure was 
next overlaid with requirements of mili- 
tary strategy in the nuclear age. If 
Europe was not to undergo the agony 
of another occupation and liberation, it 
had to turn the defense of the continent 
over to the United States. In order to 
minimize the risks implicit in the strat- 
egy of nuclear deterrence, the Euro- 
peans agreed to accept an unprece- 
dented degree of foreign control over 
their military forces and even over their 
internal politics in time of peace. To 
an important degree, the Europeans 
abdicated the independence traditionally 
the prerogative of the sovereign state. 
They were not free to espouse particu- 
lar national interests if these conflicted 
with or were detrimental to the col- 
lective interest as defined by the United 
States. 

The fact of American hegemony was 
softened for the Europeans by the reali- 
zation that without American protection 
they would be at the mercy of Soviet 
forces on the opposite side of the Elbe. 


America’s almost exclusive preoccupa- 
tion with European affairs (often at 
the expense of other parts of the world 
such as Latin America) also assured 
that there would be a minimum of dis- 
agreement in North Atlantic affairs. 
Nevertheless, Washington ought rever 
to have forgotten that the relatiorship 
was essentially one of American hegem- 
ony, which was bound to be chal- 
lenged by the Europeans once they had 
recovered their strength and confidence. 

However, when the time came, Wash- 
ington was reluctant to recognize that 
changes had occurred in the conditions 
governing America’s relation with Eu- 
rope. Official talk of Atlantic commu- 
nity and partnership can be viewed 
more as a myth or ideology designed to 
perpetuate America’s hegemony thar as 
a policy designed to establish a gentine 
partnership. Had the United Stetes 
really been intent upon transcending 
the factors which make Europe and 
America two distinct geographic end 
political entities, Washington would 
have had to propose scrapping Amer- 
ica’s national sovereignty. For all of 
its talk about integration, the United 
States is perhaps the least capable of 
any major power of submitting its 
views, never mind its destiny, to the 
judgments of others. Instead, talk of 
partnership and community can’ be 
viewed as so much cant designed to 
preserve America’s advantages in Eu- 
rope without yielding Washington’s es- 
sential freedom of action. It is part of 
an intelligent diplomacy to know when 
it has exhausted the possibilities of a 
particular set of conditions and to move 
on to develop new policies. Instead, 
policy-makers in Washington attempted 
to prolong America’s hegemony in Ev- 
rope long after it was intelligent to do 
so, and thereby lost the opportunity 
to develop a new relationship amonz 
equals which might have preserved tha 
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spirit of collaboration that had marked 
the initial years of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO). 

As a result, America’s relations with 
Europe, which were bound to change as 
conditions altered their respective roles 
in world affairs, have been made worse 
than they need have been; and they 
threaten to become even more difficult 
unless Washington continues to make a 
strong effort to reappraise its interests 
and adjust its policies vis-a-vis Europe. 

Of course, the roles of Europe and 
the United States are now so consider- 
ably different that partnership is out of 
the question, and new bases must be 
developed for conducting America’s rela- 
tions with Europe if they are not to 
degenerate even farther. 

First, we must ask ourselves what 
were some of the changes in the under- 
lying conditions governing European- 
American relations which Washington, 
in its efforts to perpetuate a relation- 
ship of hegemony, allowed to become 
obscured. 


THE NATIONALIST SURPRISE 


One of the conditions which the 
United States had taken for granted 
was that European nationalism was 
dead, or at least that it would never 
again turn against the United States. 
This led Washington to downgrade the 
importance of the particular national 
interests of the European states and to 
obscure the significant issues which 
divide Europeans among themselves. 
Because adequate account was never 
taken of the gulf which divides England 
from the continent, all American talk 
of European unity was bound to appear 
cynical and hypocritical. Until de 
Gaulle’s immortal “no,” England was 
the mortal enemy of continental unity, 
which it did everything conceivable to 
frustrate. One must ask if the ideology 
of European unity which has enjoyed 
such a powerful vogue in the United 


States has not done a disservice to the 
clarity of our diplomacy. Of course, it 
saved a lot of bother for American strat- 
egists to deal with a Europe which ex- 
isted only in their heads, rather than 
to admit that Europe does not exist 
apart from the concrete interests of its 
individual members.* 

The persistence of this perception 
that only a fully united Europe could 
share with America the leadership of 
the free world is strikingly evident as 
late as 1963. In his address at the 
Paulskirke, Frankfurt, on June 25, 
1963, President Kennedy declared that 
only a Europe united and strong could 
function as 


a world power capable of meeting world 
problems as a full and equal partner. . 
Only [a fully cohesive] Europe will permit 
full reciprocity of treatment across the 
ocean, in facing the Atlantic agenda. With 
only such a Europe can we have full give- 
and-take between equals, an equal sharing 
of responsibilities, and an equal level of 
sacrifice.? 


Myth or rationalization? Which is 
it? A mixture of both? Whichever it 
is, the implication is perfectly clear— 
the United States has never been willing 
to treat the Europeans as equals so Jong 
as they remained divided. It has never 
been explained to my knowledge why 
the United States could not share lead- 
ership with a Europe divided into na- 
tions but generally responsible and co- 
operative. Instead, there has always 
been this peculiar insistence upon Euro- 
pean unity, as if American nationalism 


1Jn this regard, the United States has con- 
sistently failed to take sufficient account of 
the interests which oppose Great Britain to 
the continental states; and in according to 
Britain a “special relationship” replete with 
payoffs for subordinating its foreign policy 
and nuclear strategy to that of United States, 
Washington has deepened the continental dis- 
trust of the Anglo-Saxons. 

2Department of State Bulletin, July 22, 
1363, p. 118. 
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was good and French or European 
nationalism bad. 

By refusing to recognize that the idea 
of Europe does not exist apart from the 
concrete interests of its component 
parts, the United States made its most 
fundamental mistake in dealing with 
General de Gaulle. “If de Gaulle 
[was] not the authentic European voice, 
he [was| an authentic one at very 
least.”® By intemperate caricature of 
de Gaulle, Washington and the Amer- 
ican press may have damaged the 
basically pro-American attitude of the 
French people. 

Americans let something else interfere 
with their ability to recognize the 
changing nature of their relations with 
western Europe. They assumed that 
the European states were too small ever 
again to practice independent national 
policies—as if national assertiveness has 
ever depended upon size. The argu- 
ment was made that the European 
states had been overmatched by the 
sheer size of the continental super- 
powers; that they were condemned by 
limitations of gross national product 
and technological know-how to a perma- 
nent technological inferiority; that they 
were permanently outclassed by the in- 
sertion of nuclear weapons into the 
international power equation. By this 
reasoning, the Europeans were some- 
how condemned to provide the infantry 
for the West’s defensive effort while the 
United States provided the nuclear 
deterrent. 

It is difficult to understand how such 
a gross misconception could have so 
long governed official American think- 
ing, unless, of course, it is another ex- 
ample of interest being father to the 
wish. ‘The United States acquired its 
first atomic bomb with an expenditure 


8 Edmund Stillman and Anthony J. Wiener, 
European Defense, American Interest and the 
Prospects for NATO (New York: Hudson 
Institute, March 30, 1964), p. 11. 


of approximately $2 to $3 billion. This 
was not such a price that a European 
state with a previous great-power tradi- 
tion would be discouraged from assum- 
ing. With the launching of the nuclear- 
powered submarine, the French have 
developed a second generation of weap- 
ons. Nuclear-tipped missiles are in the 
offing. 

If anything, American nuclea? su- 
premacy has been a challenge to the 
Europeans to catch up. ‘Thus, Pierre 
Messmer, French Minister of De-ense, 
concludes that the French expendi- 
tures on a nuclear force are a good 
investment. 


By stressing advanced research for the 
manufacture of nuclear arms and of the 
means of delivery the military budget is 
led to finance scientific endeavors ard in- 
dustrial development. ... For our coun- 
try, the French [nuclear] programs are an 
irreplaceable factor of scientific, tezhno- 
logical and industrial progress.‘ 


How is this any different from the 
arguments employed to justify the 
American moon program? Europeans 
claim that if they are not to be left 
behind scientifically and industrially, 
they must have the elements cf a 
nuclear and missile industry. 

However futile it might appear to 
Americans for Europe to continu: to 
exist divided into a mosaic of na-ion- 
states, the Europeans were determined 
to have the last word. In spite of the 
Cold War and in spite of its apparent 
weakness, European nationalism was. far 
from dead." 


4 Pierre Messmer, “The French Military Es- 
tablishment of Tomorrow,” Orbis (Summer 
1962), pp. 205~216; translated from La Revue 
des Deux Mondes, February 15, 1962, pp. 
481-493. 

5 Karl Deutsch has brought to light evi- 
dence of the depth of nationalist sentiment 
in Europe as far back as the middle of the 
1950’s Karl Deutsch, “Integration and Arms 
Control in the European Political Environ- 
ment: A Summary Report,” The American 
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REVERSAL OF WorLD ROLES 


Feeding the nationalist revival of the 
1950’s was the radical reversal which 
Europe and America experienced in 
their relations with the Third World. 
The Europeans were losing an imperial 
view, and America was acquiring one. 
In the decade between 1953 and 1963, 
the empires which gave Britain, France, 
Holland, and Belgium a large interest 
in world affairs were largely liquidated. 
From great powers with world-wide 
commitments France and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, Britain were reduced to European 
powers. 

As America’s interest as a world 
power took precedence over its obliga- 
tions to its European allies, the United 
States readiness to consult with and give 
serious weight to its allies’ views in major 
policy decisions, including decisions in- 
volving their vital interests, became less 
and less evident. The United States did 
not consider the gravity of British or 
French interests at the time of the Suez 
crisis, with what disastrous results we 
all know. Even more insidious, the 
French felt humiliated by the constant 
censure to which their actions in Indo- 
china and Algeria were subjected by the 
American press and American officials. 
When M. Debré was chided by M. Paul 
Reynaud for not fulfilling France’s obli- 
gations towards NATO, de Gaulle’s 
Prime Minister replied: “It is through 
the war in Algeria that we are faithful 
to the spirit of NATO, and it behooves 
the other members of the North Atlan- 
tic Community to support us.”® Com- 
pare this with America’s plain: today 
in Vietnam: “Where are our allies?” 

The result is that today Europeans 
no longer have major political or stra- 


Political Science Review, Vol 
(June 1966), p 364. 

8 Alfred Grosser, La Politique Exterieure de 
la V° République (Paris Editions du Seuil, 
1965), p. 50 
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tegic interests in the rest of the world 
(Britain, of course, excepted). It is 
foolish for the United States govern- 
ment to call upon Europeans, as As- 
sistant Secretary Harlan Cleveland did 
in Paris not so long ago, “to contribute 
to the maintenance of peace in the 
Pacific.”* General de Gaulle has made 
known what his contribution would be. 
Most Europeans and their governments 
do not feel that they have views that 
would agree with the United States, but - 
they are too polite to say it. Rather 
than criticize, they prefer to remain 
aloof. 


NUCLEAR STALEMATE AND DÉTENTE 


The crowning change in the objective 
conditions underlying America’s rela- 
tions with western Europe came with 
the Soviet acquisition of an interconti- 
nental nuclear strike capability. There 
is no need here to go into the details of 
this revolutionary change in America’s _ 
position, nor to endorse the French 
interpretation that the United States 
would no longer be willing to risk 
nuclear suicide to defend western Eu- 
rope. What was bound to change once 
the United States engaged the Soviet 
Union in negotiations for nuclear arms 
control agreements was the temper of 
the Cold War, and with it the structure 
of reciprocal interests and expectations 
which had been agreed upon when the 
Cold War was at its height and when 
the United States still had a monopoly 
of the atomic bomb. 

Logically, the Europeans could no 
longer assign the same importance to 
strategic collaboration at the expense of 
other interests when the United States 
and the Soviet Union were in the proc- 
ess of reaching agreements which would 
lead to the reduction of tension and the 
lessening of the need for a resolute 
policy of deterrence. 


T Sud-Ouest, March 21, 1967, p. 3. 
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To sum up, by the end of the 1950’s, 
, the community of interests which had 
bound Europe to the United States was 
undergoing a fundamental transforma- 
tion. Western Europe had, for the most 
part, recovered from its postwar de- 
pendency and was increasing in power; 
the Soviet threat, for reasons both do- 
mestic and international, had begun to 
recede; while the American strategic 
guarantee, to the extent that it de- 
pended on a willingness to initiate 
nuclear war, was losing much of its 
credibility. Finally, the United States 
and the Soviet Union were beginning to 
develop a common interest in limiting 
the spread of nuclear weapons and 
avoiding nuclear war. 

These developments combined to etch 
a new set of conditions in world affairs; 
each development would have its own 
particular consequence in the absence 
of the others. The rise of Europe 
called into question the uneven dis- 
tribution of power and responsibility 
within the alliance and would have done 
so with or without the advent of the 
Soviet nuclear capability. A nuclear 
stalemate would have compelled a shift 
in tactics, however much underlying 
purposes remained unchanged, and 
whether or not a sense of détente pre- 
vailed. The détente threw into question 
the whole structure of national claims 
against NATO. 

What happened in this context is 
instructive not only for what it tells us 
about the direction and character of 
America’s diplomacy, but also about the 
nature of choices in international af- 
fairs and about the present state of 
European-American relations. I refer, 
of course, to General de Gaulle’s bid 
for the creation of a Franco-British- 
American directorate of NATO. The 
French were not the first to ask for 
genuine consultation within the alliance. 
Thus, according to the New York 
Times, when, on November 23-24, 


1957, the West German Foreign Min- 
ister Heinrich von Brentano conferred 
with Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles, the United States “gave a cool 
reception to a German-Italian proposal 
for mandatory consultation among all 
the Atlantic allies before important 
decisions are carried out.” ° 

A similar request from de Gaulle, of 
October 25, 1958, for a French-British- 
American directorate of NATO met 
with a curt rejection. On the face of 
it, de Gaulle was asking for equality 
within the alliance, but, in practice, 
what he was after was an end to 
France’s unwarranted status of second- 
class citizenship in relation to (reat 
Britain and some assurance that Europe 
would have a genuine voice in NATO 
strategy and NATO decisions. 

The State Department “line,” and I 
use the word advisedly because one 
hears it over and over again and it is 
virtually impervious to reasoning, goes 
as follows. The Fourth Republic was 
too weak and unstable to be trusted. 
De Gaulle took over and remedied zhat, 
but then, the argument goes, if the 
United States had granted France a 
bigger voice in NATO councils, Ger- 
many would have objected. In answer 
to this line, one can point out the fol- 
lowing fact. The Fourth Republic was 
not so weak and divided that it was un- 
able to lay the foundations of Frarce’s 
economic and nuclear strength. Fur- 
thermore, many of the French political 
leaders who kept the Fourth Republic 
weak and divided were State Depart- 
ment protégés. The men who involved 
France in Indochina and Algeria— 
Bidault, Mollet, Pleven, Lacoste—were 
also those most appreciated in Wéesh- 
ington because of their pliability. “he 
only other leader besides de Gaulle who 
gave France a period of stability and 
dignity during this era, Mendes-Frarce, 
was fervently opposed by Washington. 

8 New York Times, November 24, 1957. 
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Ironically, for all its weaknesses, the 
Fourth Republic never showed the ir- 
resolution and defeatism which char- 
acterized Britain in the face of the 
Soviet Union. 

The responsibility which American 
policy bears by dint of its discrimina- 
tion against France for the failure of 
the Fourth Republic has never been 
fully explored. One example of this 
insensitivity bears mention because it 
led directly to the overthrow of the 
Fourth Republic. Following the bomb- 
ing of the Tunisian border community 
of Sakhiet by French aircraft, Wash- 
ington offered its good offices in an 
attempt to settle French-Tunisian ten- 
sion. President Eisenhower appointed 
Robert Murphy as his emissary to 
Paris. It will be remembered that 
Murphy had served Roosevelt in his 
attempt to substitute General Giraud 
for de Gaulle in North Africa and was 
generally identified with the anti-French 
camp in Washington. By imposing 
Murphy upon Paris, the State Depart- 
ment opened the gates to the nationalist 
assault upon the Fourth Republic. It 
was Jacques Soustelle’s devastating at- 
tack upon the Gaillard government for 
tolerating American intervention in 
French internal affairs which led to Gail- 
lard’s fall and the opening of the consti- 
tutional crisis which finally brought de 
Gaulle to power. 

The argument that including France 
in the Anglo-American duopoly would 
have provoked a similar demand from 
West Germany is a canard that ought 
to be buried once and for all.° Bonn’s 


©The same argument was used in favor of 
the Multilateral Nuclear Force (MLF) Of 
this, Bernard Brodie writes: “This writer in 
various conversations at about this time [when 
MLF was being pushed] with officials in the 
German Foreign and Defense Ministries, failed 
to detect any real enthusiasm for the MLF 
In some instances, quite the contrary was 
expressed. The Germans seemed to be going 
along with the idea because they knew that 


principal interest in NATO has always 
been that it give maximum support to 
West Germany’s claims in the east. 

Would it have seriously deranged 
American interests to have given greater 
weight to the changes which had oc- 
curred by according to the Europeans, 
and to France in particular, a greater 
influence in determining the strategic 
and political policies of the alliance? 
In order to answer that question, we 
must once again remind ourselves what 
American interests in Europe were. 
First, and foremost, we were still inter- 
ested in Europe as an integral part of 
America’s security system; secondly, we 
were interested in the stability of west- 
ern Europe; thirdly, we were interested 
in Europe as it added to or detracted 
from our political and military position 
vis-a-vis the Soviet Union; and fourthly, 
we were interested in preventing the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons. It 
does not seem that any of these inter- 
ests would have been jeopardized or 
fundamentally altered by according to 
France a more equal status within the 
alliance, sirce France was well on the 
way to acquiring a nuclear capability 
of its own. 

Although we failed to recognize it at 
the time, General de Gaulle offered 
America the last chance for a trans- 
atlantic relationship which would have 
prolonged America’s role in Europe on 
the basis of some form of close co- 
operation among relative equals. Thus, 
we might have retained the psychology 
and spirit of a common enterprise which 


the Americans wanted it very much” Ber- 
nard Brodie. “How Not to Lead an Alliance,” 
The Reporter, March 9, 1967, p. 22. Schles- 
inger, too, writes: “All this rested on the 
premise that the Germans were hell-bent on 
having nuclear weapons and, if they could 
not get them multilaterally, would seek them 
bilaterally, even at the expense of the Ameri- 
can relationship,” Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
Jr, A Thousand Days, (Greenwich, Conn: 
Fawcett Crast, 1967), p. 798 
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had been the grandeur of the earlier 
relationships. Instead, the conduct of 
European-American relations today more 
closely approximates that which pre- 
vails in traditional nation-state rela- 
tions. There is a conspicuous tendency 
on both sides of the Atlantic to achieve 
self-interests with little if any deference 
to the common interest, and there is 
almost no effort to discover new inter- 
ests which we might have in common. 

Choice in international affairs is al- 
ways existential, that is to say, one 
never has a choice among what one 
would like but merely among what one 
can get or achieve. Logically, Europe 
could not be made without France: Was 
there not something to be said for the 
argument that “a Western Europe 
under some form of French hegemony, 
or preponderant French leadership at 
least” might have proven “the best real 
prospect for stability on the conti- 
nent?” 1° Jt was certainly worth con- 
sidering whether it was in our interest 
“to spend our remaining bargaining 
power in behalf of the least palpable 
dreams and the grandest designs.” 1 
Knowing that changes were coming, 
America might have placed itself in a 
better maneuvering position without 
weakening the over-all unity and reso- 
luteness of the Western alliance. It 
could have done so either by partnering 
for the wider interests that the NATO 
powers still had in common or in re- 
ducing its demands upon Europe for 
conformity to a strictly American model. 

Instead, when the Kennedy initiative 
came, it was directed against France 
and still reflected the conscious or un- 
conscious desire to maintain an Amer- 
ican hegemony. The MLF only served 
to reveal the weakness of the American 
position. It was too much a military 
response to a crisis that was, above all, 
political in nature. Here, too, there is 


10 Stillman and Wiener, op cit, p. 134 
11 Jbid., p 135. 


ER 


a State Department line which must 
be exposed before any more damage is 
done. 

Kennedy himself was skeptical of 
MLF, as well he might be, bu: the 
combination of doctrinal zeal and anti- 
Gaullism carried the day with the De- 
partment of State* MULF is a prime 
example of the risks which arise when 
academic brain children are served up 
to insensitive public servants. It is 
hard to believe that the men rurning 
the State Department had much sense 
of history (Schlesinger states that few of 
them had read de Gaulle’s Memoir:.1*), 
judging by the way in which they went 
about coping with Europe’s challenge. 
Is there not a danger here of State 
Department and Pentagon officials be- 
coming too dependent on outside insti- 
tutions (universities, research centers, 
and the like) to do their thinking for 
them, and of their failing to dev2lop 
their own critical capacities when, by 
the nature of things, only they car be 
in direct touch with the flow of policy 
and the attitudes of their opposite nam- 
bers in foreign capitals? A similar doc- 
trinal rigidity about the necessity for 
a conventional build-up to meet a war 
which few if any Europeans believe 
likely continues to blight our relations 
with our NATO allies. If the Euro- 
peans do not want something, why is it 
that we insist on it as if Washington 
alone knows what is best? ‘The in- 


12 For accounts of the MLF fiasco one can 
turn profitably to Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr, 
op. cit, pp 794-800, and to Bernard Brodie, 
op. cit, pp 19-23 The author remembers a 
seminar at the Washington Center of Foreign 
Policy Research in the Spring of 1963 ad- 
dressed by Mr. Gerard Smith, MLF spokes- 
man from the Department of State. Beng 
the junior member present, the author re- 
members how embarrassed he was at beng 
the only one present who wondered aloud if 
Mr. Smith was sure that the main purpose 
of MLF was not simply to get de Gaulle and 
prolong United States hegemony in Europe 

18 Schlesinger, op. cit, p. 794. 
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evitable consequence of this all-or- 
nothing attitude is that when we get 
nothing (as when Bonn refused to meet 
its offset-payments), the Congress and 
the public become incensed and insist 
that we pull out of Europe entirely. 
May it not be that, out of our concern 
as a power with world-wide responsibili- 
ties, we are preoccupied with risks and 
problems which no longer appear in the 
same light to Europeans? And have we 
not gone about enlisting their support 
in the wrong way? 

It was becoming evident by the 1960’s 
that America’s principal foreign-policy 
problem would be in Africa and Asia, 
not in Europe. Europe was ceasing to 
be a consumer of security, and it was to 
our interest to convert Europe into an 
exporter of that precious commodity; 
had we really been willing to accept 
the continental European states as gen- 
uine partners, we might well have 
gained their assistance in coping with 
the economic and political problems of 
the Third World. Instead of welcoming 
de Gaulle, we spurned his interest. In- 
stead of an outward-looking Europe 
upon whose advice and backing we 
might have counted, we helped to create 
an inward-looking Europe and a de 
Gaulle determined to assert France’s 
grandeur against us instead of with us. 

For a country to make misjudgments 
of this magnitude, something must be 
radically wrong, and the need for re- 
evaluation is evident, if for no other 
reason than that the same influences and 
the same prejudices still seem to be 
operating. All great states habitually 
seek to wield power and influence in the 
world and become insensitive to others. 
In the process of leadership after World 
War II, the United States acquired a 
psychosis for grandeur fully as large as, 
if somewhat more substantial than, that 
of Charles de Gaulle. Oddly enough, it 
was not those who are normally accused 
of worrying too much about our image 


who alienated de Gaulle, but precisely 
those realists who pride themselves on 
being immune to foreign opinion. Per- 
haps there is such a thing as too much 
immunity. 

I would also like to suggest that an- 
other reason for the obstinacy of Amer- 
ican diplomacy in refusing to recognize 
de Gaulle’s offer as the only genuine and 
approximate form which partnership 
with America could take (since a bigger 
European community would have in- 
cluded Britain, and Britain was still 
mortally opposed to any degree or form 
of European integration) resided in 
the attitudes of mind which come from 
an overly narrow preoccupation with 
strategic doctrine and the imperatives of 
military planning. At the height of the 
Cold War, Kissinger wrote: 


Strategic doctrine transcends the problem 
of selecting weapons systems. It is the 
mode of survival of a society relating 
seemingly disparate experiences into a 
meaningful pattern. By explaining the sig- 
nificance of events in advance of their oc- 
currence it enables society to deal with 
most problems as a matter of routine.’ 


I would like to follow Herbert Spiro in 
suggesting that this doctrine “claims 
too much for itself” and that, by elimi- 
nating the former distinction between 
strategy and politics, American strategic 
thought is in danger of cutting us off 
from politics and blighting our diplo- 
macy. One wonders if the rationality 
that seems to inhere in strategic analysis 
does not lead to an oversimplification of 
the political problems. 

Perhaps, too, the American style was 
not attuned to the changing require- 
ments of the situation. It is hard to 
escape the impression that American 
policy towards de Gaulle proceeded on 
the assumption that the United States 
alone had the means and the breadth 

14 Henry A. Kissinger, Nuclear Weapons and 


Foreign Policy (Garden City, N.Y.: Double- 
day Anchor Books, 1958), p. 224. 
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of view necessary to consider the in- 
terests of the whole alliance and, there- 
fore, that there was no reason why its 
European partners should not take their 
place and play the role assigned to 
them. Stanley Hoffman suggests that 
the idea that there might be funda- 
mental differences of interest simply 
never registers with American negoti- 
ators or with the American people and 
their leaders. United States negotiators 
at the Kennedy Round argue that their 
hands are tied by Congress from getting 
rid of the “American selling price,” 
as if, for that reason, the European 
countries should simply acquiesce in 
this flagrantly discriminatory practice. 
Starting from their American premise 
that there must be an underlying har- 
mony among friends, “disagreement 
(unless it comes from the bad faith of 
another) results only from misunder- 
standing, or from a lack of information.” 
Instead of true negotiations, consulta- 
tion under these conditions becomes 


only a matter of transmitting information 
and limiting oneself to questions of detail, 
It is assumed that nothing essential is at 
stake. Thus the myth of friendship rein- 
forces the incapacity [of Americans] to 
discuss equal to equal, while the recourse 
to pseudo-consultation convinces [them | 
that they are genuinely capable of negoti- 
ating with others. Inept at sharing, inept 
at genuine exchange of points of view, en- 
dowed only for the conduct of diplomacy 
in which it is taken for granted that all 
are in fundamental agreement and there- 
fore there is no need to discuss anything, 
Americans see themselves as the champions 
of diversity without being aware that they 
inhibit it.25 


Tae BREACH WITH WEST GERMANY 
The disenchantment of West Ger- 
many with American policy provides 


16 Stanley Hoffman, “A la recherche d'une 
politique étrangére,” Critique (January 1967), 
p 41, 


but the latest jolt in America’s changing 
relations with western Europe. It is 
also a particularly striking example of 
the failure of the United States to ad- 
just its diplomacy in time to avoid the 
foreseeable consequences of changes 
which Washington itself was initiating 
in the international arena. 

The NATO commitment to West Ger- 
many—reunification, rejection of the 
Oder-Neisse line, and refusal to recog- 
nize the international status of East Ger- 
many in any manner or form-—was an 
extreme commitment because Russia 
has always had it within its power to 
deny the West these objectives. 

How did we come to adopt such an 
extreme position? Policy in foreign 
affairs must operate on a number of dif- 
ferent planes simultaneously; sectrity 
and containment were concepts for the 
day-to-day operations of the alliance, 
whereas the reunification of Germany 
was an aspiration. Nevertheless, for 
the Germans, the idea existed that the 
Cold War would only end if and when 
the security and unity of Germany were 
realized. The two were inextricably 
linked in German minds. Once the 
processes of détente were engaged, it 
was inevitable that the whole structure 
of assumptions upon which Westsrn 
policy regarding the unification of Ger- 
many had been based would collapse. 
The political and psychological stresses 
to which the West German government 
would be exposed at this point were 
bound to be enormous. For Bonn to 
climb down off the limb was an opera- 
tion of the utmost psychological and 
political delicacy, calling for the greatest 
diplomatic skill on the part of the West 
German and the American govem- 
ments. Following the excellent study 
by James Richardson, it would first 
have been necessary “to formulate a 
negotiating position” that took sufficient 
account of Soviet interests “to provide 
a starting point for serious discus- 
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sion.” *® Secondly, the West German 
government would have had to remove 
“the negative image resulting from its 
rejection of the Oder-Neisse Line and 
its refusal to establish relations with the 
Eastern European governments in re- 
prisal for their recognition of East Ger- 
many.” 27 

Thirdly, the United States should 
have made some effort to tie the détente, 
and especially negotiation of arms-con- 
trol agreements, to the question of Ger- 
man reunification. Previously, the 
United States would not hear of disen- 
gagement or of any arms-control plan 
for Europe which did not bring about 
German reunification on Western terms. 
Now it is held in Washington that “the 
Western powers should not prejudice 
such a gain by insisting on correspond- 
ing political progress on the German 
issue,” 18 

Finally, adaptation to the détente 
called for a comprehensive effort by the 
United States to soften the West Ger- 
man sense of disillusionment and isola- 
tion and to synchronize its diplomacy 
with that of the West German govern- 
ment. Instead of developing a strategy 
of adaptation, the Erhard government 
tied its hopes to the MLF idea. By the 
time it became clear that MLF had no 
chance of being implemented and that 
Seviet-American relations were improv- 
ing without the least benefit to West 
Germany, Bonn was so diplomatically 
isolated that its dependence on Wash- 
-ington seemed to be greater, not less.’® 

Consequently, it was well known 


16 James L. Richardson, Germany and the 
Atlantic Alliance (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University, 1966), p. 374. 

17 Ibid, p 375. 

18 Ibid., p 376. 

28 Instead of moderating the Hallstein Doc- 
trine, the Erhard Government pushed it 
harder than ever. It broke off diplomatic re- 
lations with Egypt when Nasser had the 
temerity to receive a state visit from Walter 
Ulbricht. 


when Erhard arrived in Washington 
last September (1966) that his cabinet 
was under immense pressure both from 
a worsening internal economic situation 
and from the growing sense of disillu- 
sionment with West Germany’s diplo- 
matic isolation. Yet little if anything 
was done by Washington to ameliorate 
Erhard’s situation. Negotiations over 
the cost of American troops stationed in 
Germany showed that the Johnson Ad- 
ministration was more worried about the 
balance-of-payments problem than about 
the impact of its policy upon the Er- 
hard government. Unquestionably, the 
failure of Erhard’s trip brought German 
disillusionment with America to a head 
and contributed to the overthrow of the 
Erhard government. 

Disenchantment with American policy 
has led the new Kiesinger government 
to place West German policy under the 
sign of de Gaulle. Unabashedly taking 
his lead from Paris, Kiesinger has set 
about reorienting West German policy. 
Without giving up West Germany’s 
claim to speak for all Germans or its 
demand for a revision of the Oder- 
Neisse line, Kiesinger has said that 
Germany must act in such a way that 
it is ready to face up to any change 
which would render possible solutions 
with the East. “That,” Kiesinger re- 
cently noted, “is also the opinion of 
General de Gaulle. And it is impor- 
tant for the German Federal Republic 
that its policy vis-a-vis the East enjoy 
the support of France.” *° So far, the 
change in West German policy has led 
not only to a renewal of close relations 


20 To a group of newspaper editors, Kies- 
inger declared: “We [meaning the United 
States and Germany] no longer speak of com- 
mon interests but only of subjects which are 
in dispute. ... It would be paradoxical if 
the alliance [NATO] continued to exist as 
well as the antagonism [between East and 
West] while underneath there develops a 
Soviet-American atomic confederation [une 
complicité atomique] ” 
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with France, but also to the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations with Ru- 
mania, with Hungary likely to follow 
suit. 

When the United States recently pre- 
sented its draft of a nuclear nonprolifer- 
ation treaty, West Germany accused the 
United States of negotiating the treaty 
over the heads of the nonnuclear powers 
and of seeking to close the door to 
others to the peaceful development of 
nuclear power. It was a shrewd stroke 
because it enabled Germany to assert a 
claim not to be excluded from an atomic 
role while posing as a good European, 
and it simultaneously raised Germany’s 
bargaining power with the United 
States. United States representatives 
have had to scurry around to the vari- 
ous European capitals assuring them 
that no discrimination was intended. 
The affair is symptomatic of the sus- 
picion in Europe that the détente har- 
bors an unspoken intent on the part of 
the superpowers to freeze the existing 
distribution of prestige and power in 
their favor. 


ECONOMIC RELATIONS 


One finds another very precise indica- 
tion of the changed relations between 
Europe and the United States in the 
economic and financial domain. The 
Europeans view as privileged, positions 
which the United States acquired after 
World War I by dint of its monopoly 
of economic power. At a time of scar- 
city, the dollar became interchangeable 
with gold as a reserve currency, and 
most European countries still continue 
to accept dollars in lieu of gold. Euro- 
pean central banks are currently hold- 
ing $11 billion in American deficits on 
its balance of payments. In principle, 
the United States should contract its 
economy, and especially its overseas 
investment, so as to bring its payments 
into balance. Naturally, Washington 
has no interest in doing that. Recently, 


a number of European countries—Brit- 
ain, Germany, and Italy-—have had to 
suffer unemployment and cutbacks in 
production in order to cover their bal- 
ance-of-payments deficits. It is also 
contrary to the spirit and rules of the 
Bretton Woods Agreements that any 
country continue to export capital when 
its balance of payments is deficitary. 
Why, then, is the United States exempt? 
Most European governments respe=t the 
role that the United States has assumed 
as the world’s banker and are reluctant 
to put pressure on the United States 
to rectify its imbalances. Like Amer- 
icans, the Europeans expect their gov- 
ernments to do everything possitle to 
improve their economic possibilities, in- 
cluding challenging America’s advan- 
tages. Because it relies more than ever 
on the privileged position of the dollar 
to offset its balance-of-payments deficit, 
Washington resents having its status 
challenged. 

For the time being, the monetary 
authorities and the governments of 
enough other European countries are 
against French plans for a return to a 
single international monetary standard 
—that of gold—to prevent a defea: for 
the American position. But unless the 
United States comes up with an ac- 
ceptable alternative to the existing in- 
equity, there is serious danger of a 
schism within the international mone- 
tary system and the outbreak of 
destructive monetary practices. 

Negotiation of the Kennedy Rcund 
presents a similar struggle for competi- 
tive advantage. At an earlier time, 
there was a belief that hurtful competi- 
tion between western Europe and the 
United States need not come about. 
Unfortunately, much of this spirit has 
been lost. The goal of the European 
governments which determines the roli- 
cies of the Common Market is not 
presently to achieve political integration 
and unity, but to give its members the 
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economic strength and advantages to 
compete on even terms with the United 
States. De Gaulle could not get away 
with his rejection of British membership 
in the Common Market if there was not 
a powerful economic incentive binding 
the Inner Six. 


EUROPE’S CHANGING RELATIONS WITH 
THE Soviet UNION 


In measure as America’s relations 
with western Europe have grown more 
distant, Russia and Europe appear to 
have drawn closer together. Kosygin 
and Podgorny have engaged in a round 
of state visits which have taken them 
to Paris, Rome, London, and Istanbul 
in recent months, while Johnson has yet 
-to visit Europe. 

But it would be a mistake to take 
appearances as an indication that the 
threat which Russia poses to western 
Europe is over or that Soviet and Eu- 
ropean interests are converging. The 
most that one can say is that, with the 
détente, Soviet and European interests 
are running parallel. 

Circumstances have changed, but 
Russia’s interests remain the same—the 
maintenance of its security, the stabil- 
ity of eastern Europe, and the avoid- 
ance of the emergence in western Eu- 
rope of a dangerous and aggressive foe, 
especially one armed with nuclear weap- 
ons. Victory in World War II seemed 
to put control over these problems 
within Russia’s grasp. Stalin sought to 
resolve the problem once and for all 
by bringing eastern Europe, including 
East Germany, under Russia’s control 
and then going after West Germany. 
In seeking to acquire all of Germany, 
however, the Soviet Union contributed 
to bringing on the Cold War, but 
this also enabled Russia to consolidate 
its positions behind the Iron Curtain. 
Ruthless though its efforts were, the 
Soviet Union did not succeed either in 
advancing into western Europe or in 


extirpating East European nationalism. 
Soviet hegemony was challenged first by 
Poland and Hungary in 1956 and now 
more latterly and in more subtle forms 
by Rumania. The détente reflects the 
Soviet Union’s need for a respite from 
the Cold War as well as its preoccupa- 
tion with the Chinese and the nuclear 
threats, But it does not mean that 
Russian security interests have changed 
or that the Soviet preoccupation with 
the stability and control of eastern 
Europe has become any less acute. 

Because Europe still harbors a poten- 
tial threat to Russian security and be- 
cause closer relations with western Eu- 
rope tend to erode Russia’s control over 
the Communist bloc, Soviet relations 
with Europe can only run parallel; they 
are not likely to converge. With the 
weakening of its will to base its rela- 
tions with others on sheer power, the 
Soviet Union has had to turn to more 
traditional modes and policies for main- 
taining its interests; it resorts more and 
more to signing agreements and to 
trading the interest of one country off 
against another. It is in this context 
that Germany is so vital to the de- 
velopment of Russia’s relations with 
Europe. Having failed to unify Ger- 
many on its own terms or to secure a 
neutralized and demilitarized Germany, 
the Soviet Union is doing the next best 
thing. It is exploiting the very real 
fear in Europe—East and West—of a 
reunified and revanchist Germany. Fear 
of Germany serves as an excellent de- 
vice to contain the liberalizing and 
anti-Soviet tendencies within Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. In the measure 
that Bonn goes too far in pressing its 
claims or adopts a truculent and un- 
yielding attitude, it also loses West 
European support. 

Aside from the fact that the Kie- 
singer government’s blandishments to 
Moscow are accompanied by no modi- 
fication in West Germany’s basic de- 
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mands, the Soviet Union is especially 
sensitive to the psychological influence 
which Bonn’s manifest good will may 
have both upon its satellites and in 
western Europe. The promptness with 
which Rumania exchanged diplomatic 
relations with Bonn was a distressing 
sign of unfraternal behavior. Conse- 
quently, Moscow has gone to consider- 
able lengths to depict the new German 
government as no different from its 
predecessors and to stress the allegedly 
chauvinistic and revanchist nature of its 
claims. 

In view of the importance which this 
divide-and-rule strategy plays in Soviet 
policy, it is unthinkable that Russia 
would agree to give up East Germany, 
short of a radical change in Soviet per- 
spectives. Nevertheless, it has been 
argued by American strategists, includ- 
ing Professor Brzezinski, presently serv- 
ing on the Policy Planning Council, that, 
by developing close relations with the 
other East European states to the ex- 
clusion of and at the expense of East 
Germany, the West might succeed in 
prying East Germany out of the Soviet 
camp. Precisely because of the critical 
role which East Germany plays in So- 
viet strategy, I think this is not only 
a chimera, it is a mistake. One won- 
ders if there has not been too much 
emphasis upon these recondite strate- 
gies, and not enough emphasis upon 
political realities. Unless reunification 
of Germany proceeds in a manner re- 
assuring to the Russians," they may 
well see the development of East-West 
relations as nothing more than a strat- 
egy to dismantle their security system 
in eastern Europe without equivalent 
restraints on Germany. It seems to me 
that the greatest hope lies all in the 
other direction: the greatest proof that 
the Germans could give that they have 
renounced revanchism, but more im- 
portantly the only hope of prying East 
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Germany loose from the Soviet camp, 
would be for the West Germans to 
recognize East Germany and begin de- 
veloping relations on a confederal basis. 
It is generally agreed that “the do- 
mestic political dangers [of West Ger- 
many being subverted] are not an over- 
riding objection [to this approach].” 2° 
It is also clear that Western diplomatic 
support for reunification, which, it is 
claimed, would be weakened by recogni- 
tion of East Germany, is not goiag to 
be any more persuasive with the Soviet 
Union that it has been in the past. 

The most powerful element in the 
situation is German nationalism; in the 
long run, the sense of being Germans 
will triumph over ideology and struc- 
tural differences in the East and West 
German systems. Instead of reinforc- 
ing the artificial division of Germany 
by driving the East Germans and the 
Poles and Czechs into the arms of the 
Russians, why not encourage the Ger- 
mans to seek their own accomodation? 

While awaiting this healing process, 
there is still an important role for 
NATO—to guard against a renewal of 
Soviet political pressure on West Ger- 
many, a build-up which could lead to a 
new European crisis. This woulc not 
be incompatible with the reduction 
in United States forces stationed in 
Europe. 


CONCLUSION 


If there is one factor more than any 
other shaping the political character 
of relations between Europe and the 
United States, it is, in fact, that the 
United States is a world power and the. 
European states are not. Americans are 
so politically unself-conscious that they 
are prone to ignore the manifestations 
and consequences of America’s power in 
the world or the implications for policy 
of the socioeconomic system from which 
it springs. Let me repeat. There 


22 Richardson, op. ct, p. 371. 
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are two superpowers—Russia and the 
United States—but there is only one 
world power, although Russia is begin- 
ning to essay the role in a tentative 
fashion. A world power is one which 
has the capacity to influence events in 
all parts of the world and usually at- 
tempts to do so. Britain was a world 
power in the nineteenth century. A 
world power conducts its relations with 
all other states in terms of what is 
required to maintain its world-wide role. 
America’s relations with Europe are es- 
sentially a function of what the United 
States perceives to be the requirements 
for maintaining a planetary system of 
stability and order. International poli- 
tics in a system dominated by one state 
tend to be characterized by the struggle 
of the dominant state to master the 
problems of change and disorder and 
of the other states to achieve a re- 
distribution of power, wealth, and pres- 
tige more favorable to themselves. Be- 
cause the world-dominant state faces 
such enormous tasks, there is always a 
propensity for it to be ruthless and 
grudging in the conservation of its 
power and privileges, including its ac- 
cess to markets and raw materials. A 
world-dominant power must also be on 
guard against letting the image of the 
role which it plays in world affairs be- 
tray it into misjudgments of its true 
interests as established by the nature 
of politics in general and of interna- 
tional politics in particular. ‘There is 
no immunity against a world-dominant 
power being deceived in the nature of 
its interests or having its role exploited 
by self-serving elites in other countries. 
A world power cannot expect to be 
liked. Its motives are always, and 
rightly so, suspect in the eyes of other 
states. A world power labors under 
the obligation of conducting its policies 
with regard to some universal notions 
of justice and humanity, lest it betray 
itself, 


Europe is not so disadvantaged by 
the existing distribution of resources 
and power as to adopt a manifestly 
hostile attitude towards the United 
States. Furthermore, the bitterness is 
softened in European-American relations 
by common ties of culture, of political 
systems, and of security needs. 

Nevertheless, the fact that America 
has assumed the role of a world power 
and that the European states have re- 
tracted politically and militarily to the 
limits of the European continent (Brit- 
ain excepted) makes a vast difference 
in their outlook and motives. The last 
decade has reduced the common danger 
and emphasized the differences which 
exist between Europe and the United 
States. European policies are char- 
acterized by a defensive reaction 
against the colossus of North America, 
and, unlike Latin America, the Euro- 
pean governments are sufficiently mas- 
ters of their own house to make good 
their defenses against United States 
interference. 

Consequently, with all due regard for 
the help which America has given them 
in the past and for the interests which 
they still hold in common, the cont- 
nental powers are simply no longer will- 
ing to accommodate their policies to 
those of the United States. Quite the 
contrary, in so far as they can, the 
continental states are determined, singly 
or together, to improve their position 
vis-a-vis the United States by develop- 
ing better relations with the Soviet 
Union, with the East European states, 
and with the Third World. 

Just as the renewal of their strength 
and elan has made the European states 
more assertive in their relations with 
the United States, it has made them 
more confident vis-a-vis Russia. Euro- 
peans are convinced that, despite the 
failure of Russia to achieve its goals in 
western Europe—because of the Chi- 
nese menace as well as the burdens im- 
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posed upon the Soviet system at home 
and by the competition with the 
United States—-Moscow wants stability 
in Central Europe. 

Nevertheless, America’s permanent 
and enduring interests in Europe are 
always at the mercy of a new upheaval. 
It cannot protect those interests by 
adopting an aggrieved and overbearing 
attitude. The situation calls for an end 
to the rigidities which have character- 
ized United States policy towards its 
allies in Europe and some reassurance 
that the United States is not simply out 
to impose its economic power upon Eu- 
rope or to insist upon exclusive eco- 
nomic benefits for American agriculture 
and industry. 

The United States must begin to 
recognize that the role of a world- 
dominant power gives it more, not less 
incentive to use its power sparingly and 
to avoid the temptation to achieve local 
or regional hegemony to the detriment 
of its larger interests. If it approaches 
its role in a rigid and obsessive fashion, 
it risks trying to impose solutions upon 
others which they do not want or, alter- 
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natively, having its gullibility and anx- 
iety exploited by regimes and elites 
anxious for United States support for 
their own nationalist reasons.*8 

Since the role of a world-dominant 
power is not a permanent and for- 
sworn condition, it is wise that it share 
its lonely eminence with others ready 
and willing to accept similar responsi- 
bilities. In pursuing détente wizh the 
Soviet Union, the United States has 
shown a willingness to recogniz> this 
fact of international life. Unfortu- 
nately, the habit of hegemony has in- 
hibited Washington from extending to 
its allies in Europe a condition ol con- 
fidence and partnership in keeping with 
their new strength in world affairs. 
Even worse, by refusing to discuss the 
privileges of its position (political, 
military, and economic), the United 
States has raised up against itself the 
not inconsiderable retaliatory power of 
the European continent. 


23 A point made tellingly by David Mczingo, 
“Containment in Asia Reconsidered,” World 
Politics, Vol. XTX, No. 3 (April 19671, pp 
361-367. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: Is there not a conflict between 
Professor Tucker’s thesis of condomin- 
ium and Professor McLellan’s concept 
of rapprochement? Does Professor 
McLellan believe that Professor Tuck- 
er’s new system working for world order 
is possible in the light of Europe's 
interests in the matter? 


A: In asserting the concept of Amer- 
ica as a world-dominant power, I 
qualified it by indicating that the So- 
viet Union has always wanted to 
achieve and to be recognized as being 
a world power. One of the Soviet 
Union’s objectives has always been to 


secure recognition of its superpower 
status, to have its views consicered 
everywhere in the world. It was very 
clear that its intentions were thet it 
should be regarded as the equal of the 
United States. In a sense, the détente 
is based upon the implicit recogn-tion 
by the United States of Russia’s claim 
to share a world-wide role with the 
United States. 

Now, as Professor Tucker noted, there 
are two possible reactions to Soviet as- 
sertion of a right to have its interests 
consulted at many points on the globe. 
One may continue to insist that it is 
fundamentally inimical to the United 
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States for Russia to be allowed to do 
these things and that the United States 
ought to oppose any and all Soviet pre- 
tensions to share the role of world 
power. Or the United States may ac- 
cept the Soviet claim as an essentially 
stabilizing influence in world politics. 
It is certainly normal for a great power 
to pursue a policy of prestige and to 
seek to have its views considered. If 
such an aspiration on Russia’s part is 
not dominated by any intention of put- 
ting United States interests or secur- 
ity in jeopardy, there is someching 
to be said for sharing the role of world 
leadership with the Soviet Union. My 
feeling is that a détente makes stch a 
development possible, but that there 
cannot be a satisfactory Soviet-Amer- 
ican condominium unless the interests 
of other powers are taken into con- 
sideration and unless they are given 
a role in keeping with their power 
and aspirations. The only kird of 
condominium that would be successful 
would be one in which there was a 
positive recognition of others—not a 
grudging attempt to maintain an ex- 
clusive Soviet-American club. There 
must be greater recognition of Europe’s 
aspirations not to be excluded, and it is 
to America’s own interest to welcome 
Europe’s desire to play a positive role. 


Q: In seeking to maintain its po- 
sition as a world-dominant power, is not 
the United States in danger of becoming 
overextended in dealing with so many 
problems scattered over such a wide 
area? 


A: Basically, I think I agree with 
the issue you raised. I was interested 
in taking the notion of world leadership 


that we have attributed to our coun- 
try’s policies and designating it by a 
more concrete term—world-dominant 
power—related to the role which the 
United States possesses by virtue of 
the dynamic nature of the American 
economy and then suggesting that we 
ought to stop thinking of our role as 
innately virtuous, but rather as an 
expression of that power and of our 
needs and interests as a society in rela- 
tion to other national societies. Let us 
face it, the United States as a world- 
dominant power has a sense of concern 
about change anywhere in the world. 

Now, this was sharpened for the 
United States by the Cold War and by 
the Communists coming into control of 
two countries, Russia and China, But 
we cannot afford to conduct our for- 
eign relations in simple black-and-white 
ideological terms. There is some indica- 
tion that things in Asia are more com- 
plicated than we originally thought. 
We have got to re-examine, and to 
become more sensitive about, how we 
exercise this role of world-dominant 
power. But, obviously, we risk over- 
extending ourselves. We are over- 
extended. The war in Vietnam is 
making a hole in our political capital 
in the world as well as in our economic 
resources. And the strain of the war in 
Vietnam is producing a rigidity in our 
relations with Europe which is also 
hurting us. 

All these things are interrelated, and 
there has to be some system of prior- 
ity. Must we do all the jobs ourselves? 
Or is there not some point at which 
other countries, including Russia, would 
feel that their security was at stake in 
Southeast Asia and combine with us 
to put a block to aggression in that 
quarter of the globe? 


The Present Viability of NATO, SEATO, and CENTO 
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INCE the end of World War II, 

and the break-up of their wartime 
coalition with the Soviet Union, the 
United States and Britain have con- 
ducted foreign policy on the assumption 
of implacable hostility on the part of 
the Communists to non-Communists. 
Inspired and unified bv ideological con- 
viction, this threat was seen as a Com- 
munist conspiracy that must be con- 
tained. NATO became the cornerstone 
of such a policy as early as 1949, and 
Communist insurrections in large parts 
of Southeast Asia, the consolidation of 
Communist power on the mainland of 
China, aggression in Korea and Tibet in 
1950, and the success of the Vietminh 
in Vietnam in 1954 were taken as con- 
firmation of the need for its extension. 
To meet this situatior, delegates repre- 
senting Australia, Britain, France, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippine Re- 
public, Thailand, and the United States 
signed the South East Asia Collective 
Defence Treaty in Manila in September 
1954. The structure of alliances was 
completed with CENTO, formerly the 
Baghdad Pact, which originated on 
February 24, 1955, when Turkey and 
Iraq signed a Pact of Mutual Co-opera- 
tion, to which Britain, Pakistan, and 
Iran subsequently acceded. After the 
revolution in Iraq on July 14, 1958, 
Iraq took no further part in the work 
of the Pact and formally withdrew, 
whereupon the headquarters were trans- 
ferred to Ankara and the new name, 
CENTO, was adopzed on April 19, 
1959. The United States is not a signa- 
tory, but takes full part in the work 
of the organization, and signed bilateral 
agreements of co-operation for mutual 
security and defense with Iran, Paki- 
stan, and Turkey at Ankara on March 
5, 1959. 

Thus CENTO, like its sister alliances, 
NATO and SEATO, was considered 
necessary to protect member-countries 
from Communist aggression and con- 


spiracy. “It is still concerned with 
this threat and still makes a most valu- 
able contribution to a vital area of the 
free world,” declared Mr. Michael Stew- 
art, then British Foreign Secretary, at 
the meeting of the Ministerial Council 
of CENTO in Ankara a year ago. In 
one sense, he pointed out, successful al- 
liances create their own problems. He 
explained: 


By insuring peace they tempt the unwary 
to question their continuing necessity and 
to assume too readily that peace and free- 
dom can be maintained without continuing 
vigilance and co-operative effort. 


Postwar developments have not al- 
ways reflected the tidiness of inflexible 
and implacable confrontation, however. 
The Soviet Union, through the medium 
of Mr. Khrushchev, made an early ap- 
peal for peaceful coexistence, and the 
United States generously donated aid to 
Poland, still formally a part of the Com- 
munist conspiracy. The bitterest ideo- 
logical quarrels have not occurred be- 
tween East and West, but among Com- 
munist powers. Subversion has not 
been confined to the frontier between 
East and West, nor has it all been Com- 
munist-inspired. Finally, the two pow- 
ers that NATO and SEATO were most 
concerned to protect and contain, 
France and China, have been the most 
insistent on playing independent roles 
in the world. Thus, the viability of 
this postwar structure of alliances is 
raised ever more insistently. Do NATO, 
SEATO and CENTO any longer serve 
the interests of the West? Or has the 
time now arrived for their complete 
reappraisal to ensure that they relate to 
the strategic, political, and financial 
realities of today? 


THE ALLIANCES REAPPRAISED 


Since 1949 NATO has achieved an 
unprecedented degree of international 
military integration, ultimately respon- 
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sible for a hard-core force of 3,000 jet- 
fighters and 23 divisions. It also led to 
the setting-up of the Warsaw Pact, cap- 
able of deploying not only 3,000 jet- 
fighters, but 85 divisions. Obviously, it 
was United States nuclear power in the 
background which made NATO mili- 
tarily credible, for Mr. McNamara has 
now revealed that there are 7,000 nu- 
clear weapons available to NATO. If 
reliance on nuclear deterrent strategy 
contributed to the postwar stability of 
Europe, it also masked the internal con- 
tradictions of NATO. But growing 
cost-consciousness on the part of the 
United States, as well as Britain, now 
exposes a whole series of differences on 
strategy, manpower, supply levels, and 
reinforcements. Without doubt, the 
future of Europe is being gradually re- 
shaped, but not by any conscious de- 
sign. The sentiment grows, therefore, 
that these developments should be used 
to reshape NATO to meet present-day 
needs. 

. The same view is entertained of 
CENTO, as its Middle East members 
demonstrate more anxiety about neigh- 
bors other than the Soviet Union: Iran 
about Egypt, Pakistan about India, 
Turkey about Greece over Cyprus, and 
Britain and the United States about 
their growing commitments to the Arab 
conservatives. Moreover, Iran’s recent 
agreement to accept Soviet military aid 
and the report that Pakistan has en- 
tered into a similar arms transaction 
are taken as further evidence that 
CENTO has outlived its military role 
of providing defense against Soviet at- 
tack. 

SEATO presents an equally obvious 
case of the need for drastic review. 
France boycotts it; Pakistan enters into 
an arms accord with the Soviet Union; 
the response of member-nations to the 
situation in Vietnam runs counter to 
the organization’s “rule of unanimity.” 

Clearly, this is a time when events 


are fast changing the pattern of world 
politics, and when specific policies 
formulated in one decade need to be 
questioned in the next. Three principal 
factors require consideration—the na- 
ture of the threat, the strategy of re- 
sponse, and the economic implications. 


THe NATURE OF THE THREAT 


Is communism still essentially one 
system, inherently aggressive, and leav- 
ing the West no alternative but to con- 
tain it by a series of pacts? Or, are 
there not now various manifestations of 
it permitting a much more fluid ap- 
proach to each Communist country? 
There is much evidence that political 
and economic changes are, in fact, tak- 
ing place in eastern Europe. They have 
evoked a ready response in western 
Europe, where the view gains ground 
that there is now considerable diversity 
in the Communist world, and that a 
policy of positive coexistence should 
be pursued in the tackling of common 
problems with such countries as are 
ready to do so. 


THE STRATEGY oF RESPONSE 


This is strikingly reflected in the pro- 
ceedings of the ministerial council of 
NATO, meeting in Paris last Decem- 
ber. For the first time, the discussion 
between the ministers revolved not 
around “deterrent” and “defense” 
against Communist aggression, but 
around “détente” with the Soviet Un- 
ion and eastern Europe. Almost all 
declared that the structure of the alli- 
ances must be changed, the emphasis 
on its military aspects reduced, and the 
scope of its political and economic ac- 
tivities increased. 

ECONOMIC IMPLICATIONS 


To some extent this has already Łap- 
pened in connection with NATO. In- 
creased emphasis on political and eco- - 
nomic activities is now urged with re- 
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spect to CENTO and SEATO, as the 
Egyptians and the Chinese harness and 
manipulate local movements in order to 
promote their interests and eliminate 
those of the West. The defeat of such 
a movement in Indonesia suggests that 
further countermovements should be 
directed towards the promotion of the 
indigenous strength of the countries of 
both areas. Hence, the problems facing 
the alliances, if still political and stra- 
tegic, will increasingly become financial 
and economic. 


A Revisep NATO as A MODEL For 
CENTO anp SEATO 


In this fluid situation, a policy of 
movement is desirable, especially in 
Europe, where political and economic 
initiatives on behalf of a reconstructed 
NATO can provide pointers for the 
continued viability of CENTO and 
SEATO. The renegotiation of the 
NATO Pact, which must be undertaken 
by 1969, can provide such economic 
initiatives, for it will compel member- 
countries to address themselves pre- 
cisely to those economic problems which 
progressively hamper the working of 
the alliances. They include, first of all, 
the foreign exchange consequences of 
troop locations and the desirability of 
multilateral financial agreements de- 
signed to neutralize them. But balance- 
of-payments difficulties will not be no- 
ticeably eased unless, secondly, there is 
a conscious effort to match the volume 
of liquidity with the requirements of 
world trade. The creation of new in- 
ternational monetary reserves, though 
facilitating international investment, will 
not suffice to close the “technological 
gap” unless it is associated, thirdly, with 
further economic integration. Such 
developments in Europe would assuredly 
meet the most urgent needs of CENTO 
and SEATO, which are (1) increased 
aid, at present limping badly, (2) capi- 


tal loans for development, and (3) 
help to redress adverse terms of trade. 

The prospects for NATO renegotia- 
tions are not promising, for the détente 
encourages centrifugal tendencies on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Some of 
America’s allies are suspicious of her 
desire for a Washington-Moscow world, 
and chafe under her monopoly role; 
others call for a rival force to the 
United States; yet others persist in pur- 
suing domestic economic policies di- 
rectly inimical to the NATO Pact. On 
the other hand, the trend toward a new 
system of European security coincides 
with renewed interest by Britain in 
joining the Common Market. For 
Britain is peculiarly fitted to (1) help 
provide Europe with a broader base for 
further economic integration; (2) work 
toward a system that can keep the 
peace in Europe, but under the Ameri- 
can and Russian nuclear balance; (3) 
maintain the Atlantic Alliance; and (4) 
help to keep Europe outward-looking 
and sensitive toward the economic 
needs of CENTO and SEATO. Thus, 
a reconstructed NATO may well be re- 
garded as a model for CENTO and 
SEATO—the model, that is to say, of a 
security system with a greater positive 
content and under the Soviet-American 
nuclear balance: the means, the combi- 
nation of economic and defense arrange- 
ments. It would also have the merit of 
assisting member-countries fulfill their 
obligations under articles 55 and 56 of 
the United Nations Charter. 


EUROPEAN SECURITY CONFERENCE 


The NATO and Warsaw Pact mili- 
tary dispositions can only be modified 
or otherwise transformed into peace- 
making bodies in the context of an 
agreement on European security, of 
course. The time may be ripe for such 
a conference. Mr. Rapacki, Polish 
Foreign Minister, has renewed his cam- 
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paign for a nuclear-free zone in Europe. 
Mr. Kosygin’s recent tour of western 
European capitals has helped; so has the 
restarting of the Geneva talks. Many 
signs are set fair for a European se- 
curity conference, when such topics as 
troop reductions, denuclearized zones, 
and guarantees for existing frontiers 
could be raised and subsequently ex- 
plored. Such a conference indeed may 
have to precede the signing of the nu- 
clear nonproliferation pact. 

Prospects for a security conference 
are enhanced by current economic de- 
velopments. Eastern as well as western 
European countries are beginning to act 
on their initiatives to promote better 
relations with their neighbors, as they 
become aware that their prosperity, like 
that of other small countries in Europe, 
depends on access to larger markets. 
Despite foreign exchange difficulties, 
trade between Communist eastern Euro- 
pean countries and the European Com- 
mon Market doubled between 1958 and 
1965, according to figures released mid- 
March by the Common Market statis- 
tical office. Accelerating economic 
growth in eastern Europe will empha- 
size the desirability of transforming bi- 
lateral East-West trading arrangements 
into multilateral ties, which may yet 
culminate in some kind of association 
with a common market enlarged to in- 
clude Britain and other European Free 
Trade Association (EFTA) countries. 


THe OvuTLook ror CENTO AND 
SEATO 


The encouragement of political and 
economic as well as defense co-opera- 
tion is already an object of CENTO and 
SEATO. Many co-operative economic 
enterprises have been promoted under 
the CENTO program. The governments 
of Iran, Turkey, and Pakistan have car- 
ried this idea even further with the es- 
tablishment of their own organization, 
Regional Co-operation for Development, 


in 1964. As in Europe, such economic 
developments call into question the old 
protective alliances. It is difficult to 
conceive of any other market for Iran- 
jan natural gas than the Soviet Union, 
for example. 

Similarly, the greatest hope for South- 
east Asia is that a counterweight tc Chi- 
nese power may also be built through 
regional groupings. Already there is in 
existence the embryonic Association for 
Southeast Asia, consisting of Thailand, 
Malaysia and the Philippines, but as yet 
it has too few members to have much 
regional impact. It is to be hoped that 
Indonesia may soon be prepared to take 
the lead in forming a more imposing re- 
gional structure. A stronger South- 
east Asian grouping could co-operate 
in its turn with a broader Asian organ- 
ization and thus place the relatcvely 
backward nations in this area ir an, 
economic relationship with Japan and . 
India, and all of them in a stronger po- 
sition to deal with China, if need Ee. 

To build a self-supporting security 
system in Southeast Asia is a job that 
has to be done, for the moment, by 
America and Britain. But it is a job 
that will, in the end, have to be taken 
over by the Asians themselves, if there 
is ever to be a natural equilibrium in 
that area. It will be a fragile struccure 
to begin with, and dependent thereZore 
on American and British striking forces 
serving as a nuclear long stop and p-ef- 
erably operating off-shore in the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans. It will be increas- 
ingly dependent on public opimon 
within, so there will be a continuing 
need to avoid the occasion of anti- 
American and anti-British feeling. It 
will also be dependent on economic aid 
and, ultimately, international monetary 
reform. Diplomacy has never been so 
swift and so accessible as today, ror 
military weaponry so sophisticated. 
Yet, international monetary relaticn- 
ships remain comparatively primitive. 


a 
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On the basis of the broad concepts 
‘discussed, the following general prdposi- 
tions are advanced: 

1. NATO, SEATO, and CENTO 

have ‘all outlived their postwar 

‘roles, ‘and are no longer viable 

‘militarily or politically. 

. They do retain an important 
economic potential, however. 


* 
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3. With the United States and 
Britain overextended, this eco- 
nomic potential will be devel- 
oped to provide self-supporting 
security systems, strengthened 
by economic integration within 
and economic assistance from 
without, harnessing both nation- 
alism and regionalism. 


* 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: Do you think that in the future 
the division between the countries of the 
world is going to be between the North, 
which is rich, and the South, which is 
poor—a division which at least showed 
itself in the conferences at Geneva in 
1964 and which has developed since 
then and become institutionalized in the 
“Group of 77” at the United Nations? 
Do you think that this division will 
have something to do with tke de- 
velopment of the three alliances that 
you discussed? 


A: I think that this is a very real 
contingency. That is why I stress the 
importance and the desirability of aid. 
I was interested to read, since prepar- 
ing my paper, the proceedings of the 
meeting last week in Tokyo of the 
United Nations Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East. Mr. Nyun, 
the Executive Secretary, said: “We are 
witnessing the phenomenon of an in- 
creasing gap between the developed and 
the developing countries.” This seemed 
“to me to be another way of saving ex- 
actly what you have just said. We 
must all be familiar with some such 
possibility from our own personal ex- 
perience: in terms of brain drain that 
is offsetting aid granted to such coun- 
tries, as well as exchange difficulties 
that hamper trade. 

I was arguing this afternoon that we 


have now reached the point where this 
problem can be tackled only systemati- 
cally. It can no longer be discharged on 
a charitable basis, or on the basis of 
the nineteenth-century poor-law outlook. 
I grant that it may not be easy to link 
aid with reserve currency creation, but 
we must see the two as objectives. I 
am cheered by the very real evidence of 
recent months that many leading figures 
in the West, connected with the World 
Bank and other such organizations, now 
see the need to treat the difficulties 
arising from deficits and on balancing 
of payments separately from reserve 
currency creation, and both, of course, 
separately from aid. 

But I am arguing that the first two 
are now a condition of the third. I 
must say that I do not find it difficult 
to believe that, without some such con- 
structive steps being taken soon, the 
situation that you have just now postu- 
lated, and which was envisaged in To- 
kyo last week, may very well come to 
pass. 


Q: Considering the growth of Gaull- 
ism in France and in Germany, and one 
can add the growth of the Common 
Market and of aid programs, could it 
not be said that NATO is really an 
anachronism, not only militarily, but 
also economically? 
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A: I could not go as far as that. I 
certainly do not think that NATO is 
an anachronism militarily—not yet. 
Clearly, it needs to be looked at very 
closely in the light of today’s needs and 
those of tomorrow. And, far from 
sharing your view about its economic 
capacity, I think that it now has a po- 
tential that needs to be harnessed not 
only to the other alliances, but also to 
the development of the poorer countries 
of the world. It certainly has the 
wealth: 80 per cent of the wealth of 
the world, excluding the Soviet Union, 
is to be found in the Atlantic Alliance. 
It needs, however, to be systematicallv 
promoted, organized, and distributed. 

It was also said in Tokyo last week 
that none of the advanced countries of 
the West have yet achieved their own 
target of contributing one per cent of 
gross national income to the underde- 
veloped countries. That is not quite 
true. One country has done this; in- 
terestingly enough, it is France. 


Q: Can you explain why our United 
States, after helping to set up the United 
Nations and signing its covenants, has 
shown an unwillingness to trust its own 
creation, and rather puts its trust in 
the greatest military apparatus the 
world has ever seen? Fundamentally, 
is it not true that most of our frustrat- 
ing world problems have their source 
in that mistake? Finally, to correct 
this situation, would not our most hope- 
ful course be to strengthen the United 
Nations and to present our faith in it 
to the world as we remove our military 
posture over the world. 


A: I am delighted to answer ques- 
tions of this kind. But I think you will 
appreciate that you have almost an- 


swered the question yourself. It is 
simply that certain countries felt that 
it was necessary to take steps to protect 
themselves after the war, rightly or 
wrongly, that they set up certain alli- 
ances rather than looking to the then 
infant United Nations. However de- 
plorable this may seem to some eyes, it 
nevertheless represented a policy that 
secured widespread agreement in the 
Western world. 

And one of the most powerful reasons 
why so much discussion is now going on 
about the future of NATO is because 
it has been so successful. And I did say 
in behalf of Mr. Stewart, former British 
Foreign Secretary, that this view was 
entertained with respect to other alli- 
ances as well. And because these alli- 
ances have been so successful, they have, 
perhaps, lulled some citizens of the 
member-countries into a sense of se- 
curity that Mr. Stewart does not think 
is justified. 

I was taking a slightly different view, 
you may recall, in my paper. I was 
trying not to enter into any judgments 
about the justification of these postwar 
postures and alliances, but rather to 
suggest that they now need to be scruti- 
nized afresh. I hope that I convinced 
you of the possibilities of their trans- 
formation into security systems with 
a positive content and, who knows, 
eventually into peace-making bodies. 
I argued, on the basis of coincidental 
economic developments, that the r2- 
markable degree of military co-operaticn 
which made NATO successful, however 
deplorable it might be to some peopl2, 
is now reflected in the economic sphere. 
International co-operation in the ecc- 
nomic sphere is now as indispensable 
to the renewal of NATO, or whatever 
might take its place, as military inte- 
gration was in the 1950’s. 


Fissures in the Eastern European Bloc 


By Norman J. G. Pounns 


ABSTRACT: The Bloc was never as “monolithic” as many 
have suggested, and its disintegration has not gone as far as 
some would like to think. The gradual development of its 
“monolithic” character and the role of terror in maintaining its 
unity down to Stalin’s death are summarized in this paper. 
Then the post-Stalin era, in which elements of Stalinism re- 
mained in spite of progressive liberalization, is discussed. The 
limits of the possible in this liberalization process were set by 
the Polish and Hungarian revolts. This period was also marked 
by an intensive drive toward collectivization and industrializa- 
tion. The changes effected in the 1960’s spring in part from the 
gradual acceptance of polycentrism and in part from West Eu- 
rope’s economic challenge and East Europe’s failure to measure 
up to it. The attempt to introduce a greater degree of eco- 
nomic unity and centralized planning into East Europe has 
failed, and the lead in the opposition to Khrushchev’s policy 
was taken by Romania. The outward signs of division are 
numerous, but the northern states remain united in opposition 
to West Germany and dependent on the Soviet alliance. 
In each of the countries, the party remains in firm control. 
There are clearly limits beyond which disintegration of the 
alliance cannot go. 
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HE alliance which has, for more 

than twenty years, held together 
the Soviet Union and the countries of 
eastern Europe differs in an essential 
respect from the associations which have 
formed during the same period between 
West European, Middle Eastern and 
Southeast Asian powers. The Soviet 
Bloc does not constitute an alliance 
that was entered into voluntarily; it 
was a consequence of German defeat, of 
the westward advance of the Soviet 
Army, and of the Soviet desire to pro- 
tect its western flank by a broad zone 
of alied or subject states. 

There was, it must be admitted, a 
predisposition in some of the countries 
of eastern Europe to accept a close alli- 
ance with the Soviet Union. Not only 
were the Soviet armies regarded as a 
guarantee against a revival of German 
nationalism and aggression, but there 
had long been amongst some of the 
peoples of eastern Europe a tradition of 
friendship with the Russian peoples, 
deriving in part from the Pan-Slavism 
of the nineteenth century. Polish his- 
tory had been characterized by hostil- 
ity, but the Czechs had a tradition of 
friendship with the Russians, which the 
Munich crisis had done nothing to di- 
minish. If the Romanians cherished no 
warm feelings towards them, the Serbs 
and the Bulgars could look back upon 
a history of association with the Rus- 
sians. 

Nevertheless, in spite of such ties as 
could be forged from these lukewarm 
friendships of the past, it was an un- 
willing empire that the Soviet Union 
had created in the months and years 
immediately following the close of the 
Second World War. 

It has become customary to describe 
this empire as “monolithic”; to assume 
that it spoke with a single voice and had 
but one policy; to believe that essential 
decisions were made in Moscow and en- 


forced by the sanction of Soviet arms, 
and that the East European countries 
were grossly exploited in the process. 
By and large, this model fits most of 
the facts. Yet this “monolithic” quality 
was assumed only slowly and dic not 
last long; there were continuous rum- 
blings of discontent, and long before the 
peak of its growth had been reached, 
there were gaping cracks in its facade. 
The tendency has probably been to ex- 
aggerate the unity of control when this 
monolithic quality was in the ascendant, 
and, now that the monolith has begun 
to crumble, to assume that it has feet 
of clay. 

The purpose of this paper is to show 
that there were cracks in the monolith 
from the start, and, contrariwise, now 
that it has begun to crumble, that the 
reinforcement within it is strong enough 
to make its demolition a very difficult 
and prolonged process—and, perhaps, 
not a wholly desirable one. 

This paper is divisible into three 
parts. The first traces in very summary 
fashion the gradual development of the 
Bloc up to the time of Stalin’s death; 
the second deals with that middle period, 
from about 1955 to 1960, when political 
relaxation was acompanied by an in- 
tensive drive toward industrialization 
in all countries of the Bloc and toward 
collectivization of agriculture in all ex- 
cept Poland. The last examines the 
trends of the last six years towards 
polycentrism. ‘The term Bloc is used 
to denote the seven East European mem- 
bers of the Warsaw Pact and the Coun- 
cil for Mutual Economic Assistance 
(COMECON): the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria, and, at 
least until 1961, Albania. Yugoslavia, 
which exerted a profound influence cn 
the ideological development of the Bloc, 
was never a member of either of its two 
principal organizations. 
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THe Era or MONOLITHIC POWER 


If one could show by means of a 
graph the progress of unity and cen- 
tralized control within the East Euro- 
pean Bloc, one would show its develop- 
ment, slow at first immediately after 
the end of the war, then rising steeply 
through the late 1940’s to its peak in 
the early 1950’s. The concept perhaps 
had its origin at the Teheran Confer- 
ence when an agreement was reached 
between the Soviet Union and the West- 
ern powers regarding their respective 
functions in the occupation and admin- 
istration of a conquered Central and 
East Europe. Formal agreement was 
lacking, and in the West it was hoped 
and assumed that Soviet occupation 
would be temporary and that some form 
of democratic government could be pre- 
served in spite of it. 

When the war ended, the only true 
Communist government that was in 
effective control of its country was that 
of Tito of Yugoslavia. He had achieved 
this position without Soviet aid, but at 
the same time was creating a Soviet- 
type Communist system. In the other 
republics of eastern Europe—East Ger- 
many, of course, excepted—the local 
Communist parties participated in, but 
nowhere controlled, the government. 
In Poland the activity of the Com- 
munist party was restricted by the wide 
appeal of Mikolajczyk’s Peasant party; 
in Czechoslovakia it was a minority par- 
ticipant in the broadly based govern- 
ment of Benes. In Bulgaria, as promi- 
nent a Communist leader as Georgi 
Dimitrov was showing himself in his 
speeches to be an even better Bulgarian 
nationalist. National communism was 
in the ascendant. It was everywhere 
apparent that the invasion of the Soviet 
army had not brought with i: unques- 
tioning obedience to the Soviet Union. 

The Communist parties of eastern 
Europe varied greatly in size, reliability, 


administrative experience and, above all, 
in the quality of their leadership. The 
Polish and Czechoslovak parties were 
relatively strong; the Romanian and 
Hungarian were weak. In general, the 
weaker the party, the more direct was 
its dependence on the Soviet Union. 
On the other hand, each of the party 
leaders was eager to seize absolute 
power in his own country, and could be 
expected to object to dictation by the 
Soviet Union. Foremost among these 
leaders was Tito himself, who had 
achieved power without Soviet aid. Go- 
mulka, the secretary of the Polish party, 
was truculent, and Georghiu Dej, Rajk, 
Kostov, and Xoxe were, in varying de- 
grees, unco-operative toward the Soviet 
Union. Gottwald and Gomulka openly 
spoke of their own special and national 
ways to communism, and there were 
discussions, both in the Balkans and 
among the Western Slavs, of federation 
among the East European countries. 

For two years, then, after the end of 
the war the graph measuring that mono- 
lithic quality of unity among the East 
European countries rose only slowly. 
In 1947 peace treaties were signed be- 
tween the Allies, including the Soviet 
Union, and the non-German belligerents. 
Henceforward, the Soviet Union had no 
pretext for maintaining troops in their 
territories, except insofar as this was 
necessary to keep open the lines of 
communication with East Germany and 
Austria. The withdrawal of Soviet 
troops might be expected to diminish 
yet more Soviet influence in eastern 
Europe. 

The Soviet plan for eastern Europe 
bore certain similarities to the policy 
which in the British imperial system was 
known as “indirect rule.” It consisted 
in ruling the country through local peo- 
ples who had been trained in Moscow, 
reared in the Soviet school of thought, 
and were dedicated to the interests of 
the Soviet Union and world communism 
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The purposes of this policy were clear; 
in the political sphere, they were to 
shield the Soviet Union from the West 
and to assist in the control of Germany; 
in the economic, to extract from the 
territories in question everything that 
could be made to contribute either to 
ithe recovery and restoration of the 
‘Soviet Union or to its economic power. 
At the same time, the “satellites” were 
cexpected to follow obediently the Soviet 
‘economic model, which consisted of col- 
lectivization of agriculture, industriali- 
zation, and the expansion of heavy capi- 
tal goods industries in particular. 

By 1947 it was apparent that Stalin’s 
policy was moving slowly on both the 
political and the economic fronts. A 
harder line became necessary, all the 
more so since, by mid-1947, the West 
had abandoned its policy of concessions 
and had taken steps to check Com- 
munist expansion. Truman’s aid to 
Greece and Turkey—perhaps the single 
most important event of these years— 
was turning the tide in the southern 
Balkans, and in June 1947, General 
(George Marshall announced the pro- 
‘gram which has since borne his name. 
‘The attractions of collaborating with 
the West were considerable, and the 
loyalty of even those countries in which 
Soviet forces were stationed was very 
far from certain. A hard line thus be- 
‘came necessary. The Cominform was 
established in September 1947. Those 
East European countries which had ac- 
cepted General Marshals overtures 
were made to recant, King Michael 
was driven from Romania; Benes was 
removed from power in Czechoslovakia; 
Tito was excommunicated; and, to test 
the power and tenacity of the West, 
Berlin was beleaguered. 

Everywhere, Stalinist figures replaced 
those who had, sincerely or only in ap- 
pearance, supported some kind of na- 
tional communism. Władysław Go 
mulka gave place to Boleslaw Bierut; 


Laszlo Rajk to Matyas Rakosi; Koci 
Xoxe to Enver Hoxha; and in Czecho- 
slovakia the liberal government of Ed- 
uard Benes was replaced by the hard- 
line Communist government of Klement 
Gottwald. The nationalists or revision- 
ists were dismissed or, like Traicho D. 
Kostov, Laszlo Rajk, and Rudolf Slan- 
sky, executed. A few were able to trim 
their sails to the easterly gale that now 
was blowing, and remained at the helm, 
though no longer in complete control. 
Among these were Georghiu Dej in Ro- 
mania and Cyrankiewicz in Poland. 
Gradually, the East European coun- 
tries took on the collective appeerance 
of the now proverbial “monolith,” with 
the Soviet Union enforcing its control 
of both power and ideology by the 
means of its pervasive Red Army. 
From a vantage point almost twenty 
years on, one can perhaps say that the 
“monolith,” if it did not actually have 
feet of clay, was nevertheless made of 
soft materials and was held together by 
the exercise of terror. If the atmo- 
sphere had been less emotionally 
charged, we should have realized more 
clearly at the time that the exercise of 
terror was, on this, as on all other oc- 
casions, a sign of weakness and fear. 
In reality, even before the monolith 
had been built to more than a fraction 
of its height, it was irreparably dam- 
aged by the defection of Yugoslavia. It 
was as if an explosion had destroyed 
part of its foundation, and the monolith 
was left tilting awkwardly and precari- 
ously, while its architect continued to 
add masonry to its superstructure. 
Yugoslavia had successfully violated the 
principle that the Soviet Union was in 
control of power and ideology. The 
effect of the events of 1948 was prob- 
ably to intensify the terror and to in- 
crease the display of naked power in the 
countries which the Soviet Union still 
controlled. This did not hide com- 
pletely the rumblings of discontent, as 
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the risings, first in Plezeň and then in 
Berlin in 1953, were to show; nor did it 
altogether prevent the countries of the 
Bloc from continuing to practice, in 
some degree, policies of economic na- 
tionalism, COMECON was established 
in 1949, but for several years piayed 
only a minor, even insignificant, role in 
unifying the economies of the East 
European countries. Plans for indus- 
trialization were formulated and imple- 
mented, but the collectivization of agri- 
culture, on which the Soviet Union had 
set its heart, made only very slow prog- 
Tess. 


THe DEATH OF STALIN AND ITS 
AFTERMATH 


In March 1953, the death of Stalin 
opened a new era in the history of the 
Bloc. A change of policy, or at least 
some relaxation of control, was ex- 
pected, but the Stalinist line toward 
eastern Europe continued to be pursued 
and was modified only gradually. 
Stalinists remained in control of the 
East European countries, but the dis- 
play of naked power was less conspicu- 
ous. Stalin’s successors showed either 
greater finesse or greater restraint, and 
the visible loosening of the alliance must 
be dated from the time when its archi- 
tect died. Yet it was a slow process, 
punctuated by not infrequent returns to 
something approximating the policy of 
Stalin himself. Three landmarks stand 
out along the road toward relaxation 
during the mid-1950’s: the Warsaw 
Pact, the Twentieth Party Congress, 
and the Polish and Hungarian risings. 

The first of these, outwardly a move 
toward closer Soviet control, was prob- 
ably the least important, at least in its 
earlier years. In 1955, ten years after 
the end of the Second World War, the 
Western powers recognized the sov- 
ereignty and independence of the Ger- 
man Federal Republic, and at about the 
same time the wartime Allies made 


peace with Austria. The restoration of 
West German sovereignty revived fears 
—never really dormant among the mem- 
bers of the Bloc—of a German military 
revival; the latter deprived the Soviet 
Union of a legitimate basis for main- 
taining military forces in the Danubian 
countries, the maintenance of its lines 
of communication. The Warsaw Treaty 
attempted to remedy both these situa- 
tions. It unified the military com- 
mands of the Soviet Union and of all 
the East European countries, with the 
exception of Yugoslavia, and reaffirmed 
the right of the Soviet Union to station 
troops in the territory of its allies. It 
called also for frequent consultation be- 
tween them on political and defense 
matters. It appears that, among all the 
motives which contributed to its forma- 
tion, fear of West Germany—now inde- 
pendent and in some small degree re- 
armed—-and distrust of the deepening 
unity of western Europe were probably 
the most significant. One tends to ex- 
aggerate the importance of the Warsaw 
Pact. It was a legal underpinning of 
the monolith in which the cracks were 
increasingly conspicuous; in the field of 
military command, it probably made 
no very great difference, and joint ma- 
neuvers of the member countries were 
not, in fact, held for another five years. 

Of the importance of Khrushchev’s 
speech of February 25, 1956, at the 
Twentieth Congress of the Communist 
party of the Soviet Union (CPSU), on 
the other hand, there can be no question. 
Khrushchev, faced with the urgent need 
to reverse or at least to modify recent 
trends of policy in eastern Europe, with- 
out appearing to reflect on the Soviet 
Union and the integrity of its party, 
blamed the evils of recent years on 
Stalin himself and the “cult of person- 
ality” which he had developed. ‘The 
speech was given im camera, but first 
rumors and then an allegedly complete 
text were circulating. It appeared to 
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indicate a complete break with the past. 
Hatred of the terror, discontent with 
low standards of living, resentment at 
spoliation by the Soviet Union now ap- 
peared to be not merely condoned but 
encouraged, by the denunciation of their 
author. In a sense, the peoples of east- 
em Europe might claim to have Khrush- 
chev’s authority for their resistance. 

The march of events in the remain- 
ing months of 1956 is well known, and 
culminated in the successful Polish and 
the unsuccessful Hungarian risings. 
These events differed radically in their 
nature, as well as in their outcome, and 
between them they defined the limits 
between the practicable and the impos- 
sible. Gomulka agreed in that stormy 
interview in Warsaw to abide by the 
rules and to remain in the alliance; Imre 
Nagy broke a fundamental rule by try- 
ing to secede from it and declaring the 
neutrality of Hungary. Khrushchev 
was faced with the question of determin- 
ing how far a revolution might go. He 
decided that Hungary had gone too far, 
with consequences that are all too fa- 
miliar. Poland exemplified the limits 
of the possible. The relaxation in east- 
ern Europe was, in the long run, facili- 
tated by these events, just because they 
set guidelines. They permitted a non- 
violent evolution toward the level of 
political freedom which Poland had 
achieved in 1956.3 

Thereafter, the loosening of the ties 
which held the alliance together has con- 
tinued its slow, uneven course, marked 
on the inside by the meetings of the 
Pact countries and the institution of 
joint military maneuvers, by a tighten- 
ing up of the operations of COMECON, 
and the winding up of the joint-compa- 
nies, and on the outside by a very slow 
and irregular thaw in the relations be- 


1See Adam Bromke, “Poland’s Role in the 
Loosening of the Communist Bloc,” Eastern 
Europe in Transition, ed. Kurt London (Bal- 
timore: John Hopkins Press, 1966), pp. 67-92 


tween the Soviet Union and the Western 
powers. 

In all the countries of the Pact, there 
were signs of both political and eco- 
nomic change. The ultraliberalism of 
Poland-——at least by the standards of 
the Warsaw Pact countries—did not 
last, but neither did the severity of the 
neo-Stalinists in Budapest. Even in 
countries which had experienced little 
of the ferment of “Spring in October,” 
there was a new Stirring and a new 
hope. 

Relaxation of tensions within each of 
the countries of the Bloc has been ac- 
companied by some degree of libereliza- 
tion of the economic system. Progress 
in this latter direction has been greatest 
in Yugoslavia, a member of neither the 
economic nor the political-military or- 
ganizations, but is apparent alsc in 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and elsewhere. 
The regimes in all the East European 
countries, except Albania, have become 
less intolerant; their monolithic quality 
is slowly, unevenly, yielding. 

It would be a mistake, however, to 
regard the post-Stalinist period as caar- 
acterized only by the gradual reversal 
of all that Stalin had stood for—quite 
the contrary. Though, over-all, it was 
a period of liberalization, the monopoly 
of the party was maintained; the proc- 
ess of collectivizing agriculture was 
carried to its conclusion in every coun- 
try, except in Poland and, of course, 
Yugoslavia, which had reversed the 
process in 1950. The plans for indus- 
trialization continued to succeed one 
another, with the same emphasis on zhe 
capital-goods industries and only a very 
slight increase in the production of con- 
sumers’ goods. Nowhere has the Stalin- 
ist model for economic growth been 
pursued more faithfully than in Roma- 
nia, the country which is at present the 
most detached member of the Bloc. 

It was suggested earlier that the 


“unity of the Soviet-East European Bloc, 
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even in the Stalinist period, was marked 
by serious fissures. Retrospectively, 
one might, perhaps, have suggested that 
the unifying forces within the Bloc were, 
from the start, almost matched by those 
making for disunity and disruption. 


Nationalism 


Foremost among these was national- 
ism. This emotion is younger and 
stronger in eastern Europe than in 
western Europe. National pride is 
more easily aroused, and compromise 
which touches national interests is less 
easy to achieve. The whole region 
from the Baltic Sea to the Mediterra- 
nean is marked by the scars of past 
disputes, inspired, for the greater part, 
by the spirit of nationalism, and it is 
doubtful whether the traditional dis- 
putes and feuds have been entirely for- 
gotten. When all is said, twenty years 
of Communist rule have brought about 
few outward signs of friendship between 
the East European members of the 
Bloc. There is no reason to suppose 
that Hungarian resistance to the Tri- 
anon settlement died with Horthy and 
Gömbös; that Romania has forgotten 
the southern Dobrogea; that Polish and 
Czech hostility to most things German 
does not also extend to East Germany 
or, conversely, that the East Germans 
do not view their Slav neighbors with 
a mixture of hostility and contempt. 
The spoken comment and the occa- 
sional political cartoon demonstrate the 
contrary. 

The East Europeans had claims 
against countries lying to the west of 
them. Poland has regained the West- 
ern Territories; Yugoslavia has obtained 
the Istrian and Julian regions, and 
Bulgaria intermittently voices its claims 
to Macedonia. Such claims were 
pressed—in the case of Poland and 
Yugoslavia, successfully. But it is im- 
possible to give full leash to nationalism 


on the western borders of the Bloc with- 
out encouraging it within the Bloc it- 
self. When Romania allows it to be 
said that Bessarabia is properly hers, 
the chicken has surely come home to 
roost.? 

The existence of a common enemy has 
often produced some unlikely partners. 
Hostility to Germany was unquestion- 
ably a factor giving some degree of 
unity to the East European countries in 
the years immediately following the 
Second World War, but this was not 
strongly felt by Bulgaria, Romania, and 
Albania, and it is doubtful whether it 
long influenced the thinking of the 
Hungarians. Only among the Poles and 
Czechoslovaks was it ever a force of 
great and continuing importance. 

On the other hand, such good will 
toward the Soviet Union as existed at 
first was quickly sacrificed by the poli- 
cies of the latter. The coldly calcu- 
lating strategy of the Soviet advance 
into western Europe, the tactics before 
Warsaw in 1944, the expropriation of 
goods and the Demontage of industrial 
plant, the exploitation of the East Eu- 
ropean countries through the opera- 
tion of “joint-partnerships” and the 
manipulation of pricing systems, and, 
above all, the imposition of Stalinist 
rather than national governments—all 
served to alienate the peoples of eastern 
Europe from the Russians. 

Yet the experience of the last twenty 
years was not only a negative one. In 
a number of ways, it was one of striking 
achievement. Eastern Europe under- 
went an industrial and agricultural 
revolution. If I might quote the words 
of Jan Wszelaki: 


This half-enforced and half-spontaneous 
industrialization of the mid-European area 
is a major event in European history. The 
Communist system may endure or perish, 
but what has already been done can hardly 


2 The Guardian (London), May 26, 1966 
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TABLE 1t—ProcGress OF COLLECTIVIZATION OF 
AGRICULTURE: PERCENTAGE OF FARMLAND 
IN SOCIALIZED SECTOR 


COUNTRY 1955 1960-1965 
East Germany 93 (1961) 
Poland 20 2 14 6 (1964) 
Czechoslovakia 430 89.8 (1964) 
Hungary 30 5 97 (1965) 
Romania 20.0 95.6 (1965) 
Bulgaria 62.7 95 
Albania 150 93 3 (1961) 


Sources: The statistical yearbooks of the 
respective countries. 


be undone: Middle Europe will not return 
to its pastoral era.® 


The changes that have been effected are 
irreversible, and the very success that 
has been achieved must itself constitute, 


in a sense, a bond between the countries 
of the Bloc. 


Agricultural revolution 


The collectivization of agriculture was 
an initial objective of each of the East 
European governments. After an initial 
land reform and distribution among the 
peasants of land taken from the few 
remaining estates, methods of forceful 
persuasion were employed to bring 
land into the socially controlled sector. 
Yugoslavia interrupted the process of 
collectivization in 1950, and Poland to 
some degree reversed the process in 
1956, and thereafter resumed it at a 
very much slower pace. In all other 
countries of eastern Europe, over 90 per 
cent of all agricultural land is socially 
owned in state, collective, or co- 
operative farms. 

This process has generally been re- 
garded in non-Communist countries as 
an undesirable one. It met with strong 
opposition from the peasantry and al- 
legedly resulted in much smaller yields 


8 Jan Wszelaki, “The Rise of Industrial 
Middle Europe,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. 30 
(1951-1952), pp. 123-134 


in essential crops. Comparison is often 
made between Yugoslavia and Poland 
on the one hand and the rest of the 
region on the other, to the great disad- 
vantage of the latter. No one doubts 
that collectivization brought about suf- 
fering and distress: no agrictltural 
revolution in history has failed to do 
this. But the crude figures of crop- 
production disguise the facts that the 
labor input was gradually, but in the 
end considerably, reduced and that 
there was a change—locally even a 
revolution—in the pattern of cropping. 
The changes effected during this period 
marked a shift to a higher plane of 
agricultural production, with diminished 
emphasis on subsistence crops and in- 
creased acreage under such specialized, 
high-value crops as are suited ta the 
soil and climate. Bulgaria provides : 
perhaps the extreme case. 

Here the expansion of production of 
high-value vegetables and fruit has in- 
creased strikingly with, inevitably, a 
decline in acreage under the staple 
breadcrops. The small improvemert in 
diet has also brought about changes in 
cropping, with demand for wheat in the 
region as a whole increasing at the ex- 
pense of that for rye, and with some 
increase also in the demand for protein 
foods. 

The effect of these changes has been 
to increase the volume of agricultural 
trade within the Bloc and, above all, 


TABLE 2—PERCENTAGE OF THE LABOR FCRCE 
IN AGRICULTURE 


oe 














COUNTRY 1930-1944 1960-1963 
East Germany 23 (1952) 17 (1963) 
Poland 60 38 (1960) 
Czechoslovakia | 33 18 (1961) 
Hungary 49 36 (1960: 
Romania no data 
Bulgaria 73 | 55 

Source: Production Yearbooks, Food end 


Agriculture Organization. 
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with non-Bloc countries. No one who 
has seen the large Bulgarian semitrail- 
ers and trailers, built incidentally in 
West Germany, on their regular jour- 
neys from, say, Plovdiv or Pazardzhik to 
Central Europe, with cargoes of lettuce, 
artichokes, or dessert grapes, can doubt 
that foreign markets are becoming in- 
creasingly important for Bulgarian agri- 
culture. It is not difficult to envisage 
other examples of the export of spe- 
cialized agricultural products to Central 
Europe, and this is, after all, only a 
revival of a traditional pattern of 
trade, though the articles involved are 
now somewhat more sophisticated and 
higher-priced. 

Poland and Czechoslovakia are a 
potential source of agricultural imports 
into Germany, and West Germans do 
not appear to be unmindful of the pos- 
sible advantages of developing a Polish 
and Czechoslovak market for their own 
export of capital goods, as the recent 
activities of Herr Beit in Poland have 
shown. A major obstacle to such a 
development lies in the absence of multi- 
lateral trade, the reliance of commerce 
on bilateral barter agreements between 
countries, and the difficulties in the way 
of private companies doing business 
with governments. 

An increasing import of bread-grains 
into the East European countries is 
thus a measure, not of the failure of 
the agricultural program, but of its 
success. There is at least the possibil- 
ity that the Soviet Union may find it- 
self the supplier of low-value agricul- 
tural products to countries which were 
once its own “satellites,” while the 
latter enjoy the higher profits that come 
from exporting high-value agricultural 
products. 

But this is for the future. Much 
depends on the level of demand in 
Central and West Europe and on poli- 
cies and threshold price-levels in the 
European Economic Community. But 


it would be surprising indeed if the East 
European countries did not turn in- 
creasingly to the large and relatively 
wealthy market provided by western 
Europe for their products. 


The industrial revolution 


Eastern Europe has undergone an in- 
dustrial revolution on a scale even more 
momentous than the agricultural, and 
fraught even more strongly with politi- 
cal overtones. By a series of plans, all 
eight countries of eastern Europe have 
either initiated or greatly extended their 
manufacturing capacity In almost every 
significant branch of production. Pri- 
macy was given in the early plans to 
heavy, basic. or capital goods industries. 
For this, there were good economic and 
technical reasons, as well as the recom- 
mendations of Communist theoreticians 
from Marx to Lenin, and the idée fixe 
of Stalin himself. ‘The core of indus- 
trialization, its very basis,” wrote Stalin, 
“consists of the development of heavy 
industry.” t The greater part of the 
capital investment in each country was 
made in heavy industry, and at the 
heart of the heavy industrial sector of 
manufacturing lay the metallurgical in- 
dustries. In every country, except 
Albania, existing iron and steel plants 
were expanded and new, integrated 
works established. 

This development was in response 
more to political and ideological con- 
siderations than to the resource base 
within eastern Europe. East European 
countries were incapable of supporting 
this growth from their own material re- 
sources. Only two amongst them— 
Poland and Czechoslovakia—had the 
necessary fuel base, and none had re- 
serves of iron ore adequate in either 
quality or quantity. Even the west- 

4 Quoted in Michael Kaser, Comecon: Inte- 
gration Problems of the Planned Economies 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1965), 
p. 18. 
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TABLE 3—PRopUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF IRON ORE 








IRON ORE: PROB- 
ABLE AND PO- 


AVERAGE METAL 


IRON OgE Propuc- 
no 1964 (METAL | APPARENT ANNUAL 


Couwmar | remat Rassaves | Contes, Yo | CONTENT ABOUT | ConcunrioN, 1964 
Msrric TONS Tons) 

Fast Germany 490 2,400 
Poland 740 6,000 
Czechoslovakia 32-35 Ta 
Hungary 1 ; 
Romania 618 2,000 
Bulgaria 257 500 
Albania — EN 
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ern European countries—incomparably 
better endowed in these respects—are 
experiencing some difficulty in the sup- 
ply of materials. The consequences of 
rapid industrial expansion in this field 
are discussed in rather greater detail 
in order to show the pattern of interna- 
tional dependence that is gradually 
taking shape and the ways in which this 
is likely to influence the interdepen- 
dence of the Bloc countries. In each 
country the import of Soviet coking 
coal or coke was, in some degree, con- 
sidered necessary from the first. Ex- 
periments in using coke made from 
brown coal have met with some success 
in East Germany and Bulgaria, and are 
being made also in Yugoslavia. 

The predicament of eastern Europe 
in regard to iron ore is yet more serious. 
Not a single country in the region can 
supply its needs, and calculations sug- 
gest that the East European members 
of the Bloc are able to supply only 
about 20 per cent of their requirements, 
as measured by the metal content of 
the ores which they are able to produce, 
and this proportion will diminish as the 
industry expands. Ore reserves, fur- 
thermore, are individually small and 
geographically scattered. Despite the 
protestations that more careful geo- 
logical exploration would reveal larger 
ore deposits than had hitherto been 
known, it nevertheless seems certain 
that the authors of the plans in each 


en 


of the countries must have assumed that 
large imports of ore would be necessary. 
Largely for this reason, most of the new 
works—the East German Eisenhütten- 
stadt, the Polish Nowa Huta, the Hun- 
garian Dunaújváros and the very new 
Galati plant in Romania—are located 
either on navigable waterways or on 
rivers that it is planned to make navi- 
gable. But others among the newly 
constructed works, such as Kuncice and 
Kosice in Czechoslovakia, must depend 
entirely on uneconomic rail transport 
for the supply of all materials which 
are not of local origin. 

The Soviet Union was regarded from 
the first as the principal supplier of 
metallurgical fuel and iron-ore to the 
countries of the Bloc. The sources of 
these materials were the Donetz coal 
basin and the Krivoi Rog iron-ore field. 
There were technical problems at first 
in the transportation of Soviet ore, but 
these appear to have been overcome. 
Supply was by rail or by Black Sea and 
Danube shipping, with transshipment in 
the Romanian port of Braila. “The 
canalization of the Prype¢c-Bug route 
was considered a long-term project to 
facilitate supply to Poland. Most rew 
installations were located with reference 
to the principal transportation routes 
from the Soviet Union. 

The effect of this development, 
coupled with the known fact that an 
integrated iron and steel works is usu- 
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ally tailored to suit a narrow range of 
ores in terms of both grade and quality, 
would appear to leave little flexibility to 
the East European consumers in deter- 
mining the source of their raw mate- 
rials. It would also appear to give the 
Soviet Union, as virtually the monopoly 
supplier, a kind of economic sanction 
on at least six of the East European 
countries, 

The Friendship Pipeline, constructed 
from the Ural region to Poland, East 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, 
is coming to play a not dissimilar role. 
The purpose of this undertaking is to 
supply Soviet crude oil to refineries in 
Poland, East Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
and Hungary. Romania has its own 
source of crude oil, and imports to Bul- 
garia are by sea to the refineries at 
Burgas. The result is that four of the 
East European countries, whose do- 
mestic production is quite small, have 
become largely dependent on the Soviet 
Union for their imports. In this way, 
the steel pipelines constitute, as it were, 
a reinforcement to the system of alli- 
ances. By the same token, the East 
European countries have, in varying 
degrees, given economic hostages to the 
Soviet Union for their politice] good 
behavior. 

On the other side of the coin, we 
have «the Soviet Union, a developed 
and industrialized country, exporting 
primary materials and depleting its own 
reserves in order to build up manu- 
facturing industries in its own “satel- 
lites.” This is not a normal role for an 
“advanced” country to play, and there 
have been some rumblings of discon- 
tent within the Soviet Union with the 
colonial status into which it is now 
beginning to be placed." 

Apart, however, from the fact that 
some elements in the Soviet Union may 
not relish supplying scarce and irre- 

5 As reported in the New York Times, 
January 16, 1967. 


placable resources for the development 
of their “dependencies,” there is the 
question whether the Soviet Union can, 
in fact, afford to do so. The Krivoi 
Rog ores are becoming depleted, and it 
is estimated that the Soviet surplus of 
crude oil in the foreseeable future will 
fall considerably short of the total needs 
of its East European customers. 


TOWARD POLYCENTRISM 


The third period, covering roughly 
the last six years, has been marked by 
increasing disagreements within the 
Bloc on economic and political policies. 
The attempts of the Soviet leadership 
to fashion a “monolithic” bloc in east- 
ern Europe had been defeated even be- 
fore they had begun by the defection 
of Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union’s 
failure to humble Tito. Though this 
rift had, to some degree, been closed in 
1955 by what has been described as 
Khrushchev’s journey to Canossa, Yugo- 
slavia has remained consistently out- 
side both the Pact and the Council, 
both a focus for disaffection and a 
model to be emulated. 

Another and similar blow was to fol- 
low. Albania, remote and almost inec- 
cessible, had followed the Stalinist line 
all the more readily because this line 
was anti-Yugoslav. Albania’s policy 
has been consistent only in its hostility 
to Yugoslavia and in its irredentist 
longing for Kosovo-Metohija. Khrush- 
chev’s rapprochement with Tito was 
accompanied inevitably by a weakening 
of the ties that bound Hoxha to the 
Kremlin. At the same time the dis- 
pute—on the surface, one of ideology 
and methodology—between the Soviet 
Union and China was growing. Soon 
after 1955, the Albanian leaders were 
turning to China for aid, and China, 
for her part, was not unwilling to build 
a bridgehead—however humble—in the 
Balkans. By 1960, Albania came into 
the open as an enemy of Khrushchev 
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and the policy of the CPSU and as a 
distant dependency of China. Albania 
was not invited to the following meet- 
ing of premiers of the Bloc countries, 
and in 1961 the Soviet Union broke off 
relations with its smallest ally. 

The last six years have been marked 
by certain trends, revealed more by 
statements of policy than by posi- 
tive decisions. Foremost is the trend 
towards polycentrism, the acceptance of 
the view that there are many roads to 
socialism and that a country must 
choose that which is best adapted to 
its traditions and stage of economic de- 
velopment. The clearest expression of 
this point of view came from the 
Italian leader, Togliatti: 


We affirm the unity of our movement and 
of the international workers’ movement 
but this unity must be achieved within the 
difference of the concrete political positions 
corresponding to the situation and to the 
degree of evolution of each country.® 


In conflict with this emerging tend- 
ency came Khrushchev’s attempt in the 
early 1960’s to breathe a new life into 
COMECON and to achieve an economic 
integration of the East European coun- 
tries. At this time the European Eco- 
nomic Community and the Coal and 
Steel Community were achieving their 
most marked successes in western Eu- 
rope. By contrast, things were going 
badly within the East European coun- 
tries. The rate of economic growth was 
very much lower; the volume of intra- 
trade was smaller and, in relation to 
total production, was even tending to 
decline. Khrushchev was undoubtedly 
right when he argued that greater econ- 
omies of scale and a wiser use could 
be made of very restricted natural 
resources—especially fuel resources—if 
there were an over-all planning author- 


6 Quoted in Ghita Ionescu, The Break-up of 
the Soviet Empire in Eastern Europe (Lon- 
don: Harmondsworth, 1965), p. 144 


ity, a centralization of investment- 
planning, and collaboration between 
member states in making investmer:ts at 
optimum locations, as had, in effect, 
been done through capitalist organiza- 
tions in the West. 

COMECON, which, in effect, had 
been charged with this task since its 
foundation, had proved ineffective Its 
work was performed in the mair by 
nineteen specialized commissions, on 
each of which all the countries of the 
Bloc were represented.” The discus- 
sions at the meetings of most of the 
commissions were ineffectual, with each 
country trying to block any action 
which might be in the least detrimental 
to its own interests. Khrushchev was 
proposing a “suprastate,” with some 
power to coerce recalcitrant memters. 
But already he was too late. His pro- 
posal was received without enthusiasm 
by the more developed members of the 
Bloc and with open hostility by Ro- 
mania. The proposal was examined at 
the plenary session of COMECON, 
which voted to implement it by means 
of existing COMECON machinery. 
This was tantamount to its rejection, 
since any member state could, in effect, 
veto the proposals of the whole. 

Khrushchev’s proposal was dead, and 
COMECON thus gave it formal burial. 
For several years, a rivalry had been 
increasingly apparent between the more 
and the less industrialized countriss, 
with China standing on the sidelines 
and fanning the dispute. The issue, in 
the simplest terms, was whether the 
Bloc as a whole should practice the 
“socialist division of labor,” or en- 
courage each country to build up its 
technical and industrial structure on a 
broad base and to approximately the 
same level. China, which had vigor- 


T See Michael Kaser, op cit., pp. 67-68, ard 
Robert S Jaster, “The Defeat of Khrushchev’s 
Plan to Integrate Eastern Europe,” The Wor.d 
Today, Vol 19 (1963), pp 514-522. 
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ously asserted the latter policy and had 
argued that the more advanced of the 
Communist countries were obligated to 
help develop the more backward, was 
increasingly bitter at the cutting off of 
Soviet technical assistance. Chinese en- 
couragement was not without its effects 
on Romania’s attitude. 

That it was Romania which took the 
lead in opposing Khrushchev’s “supra- 
state” is not surprising. It was one of 
the larger members of the Bloc, but, in 
relation to its size and population, one 
of the poorest and least industrialized. 
There was a feeling that it had been 
discriminated against by COMECON; 
of the nineteen commissions, only one— 
that handling the petroJeum and petro- 
chemical industries—was actually lo- 
cated in Romania. The allocation of 
fields of specialization seemed to the 
Romanians to favor the northerr tier of 
states, and, even before Khrushchev 
made his proposal, the Romanians had 
already challenged his conclusions in 
their economic plan, published in 1960. 

The situation within the Bloc was not 
unlike that within some of its member 
countries. Social considerations called 
for investment and development in the 
backward areas; production, profit, and 
technical and resource lease usually 
called for the expansion of production 
in areas already well developed. Yugo- 
slavia was able to put a steel mill in 
Skoplje and a rolling plant in Niksi¢, 
instead of in Slovenia or Croatia, where 
economies would have been greater. But 
within the Bloc as a whole, toe plums 
always seemed, at least to Romania and 
Bulgaria, to go to East Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, or Poland. And so 
Romania determined, as it were, to go 
it alone. The Third Economic Plan, 
announced in 1960, followed claims and 
assertions made by Georghiu Dej that 
Romania would carry througa its own 
rapid industrialization. It called for a 
broadly based and intensive program of 


industrial development, at the heart of 
which lay ar increase of more than 100 
per cent in the iron, steel, and mechani- 
cal industries. A new iron and steel 
combine was built at Galati and is now 
in partial operation, and Romania’s 
steel produc-ion, 2,126,000 tons in 1964, 
is expected to approach that of Poland 
and Czechoslovakia by the end of the 
decade. 

When Khrushchev visited Romania 
and was taxen to Galati, the press re- 
ported that the construction work, then 
under way on the terrace above the 
Danube, was pointed out to him. He 
looked the other way and, allegedly, 
refused to see it. Ignore it as he might, 
the Galati kombinat, symbol of Ro- 
mania’s revolt against the “‘suprastate,” 
would not go away. ‘Then, as if to 
heap coals of fire upon the head of 
Khrushchev, Romania in 1963 began 
the most ambitious construction project 
undertaker hitherto in eastern Europe 
—the Iron Gate dam—in collaboration 
with Yugoslavia, a nonmember of 
COMECON.® At about the same time, 
Romania resumed diplomatic relations 
with Albania and continued its fraterni- 
zation with China. 

In its economic proposals, Romania 
had reverted to a kind of Stalinism, but 
the hard line in other respects was 
abandoned. This intensive program of 
industrialization could not be carried 
through alone. Credits, equipment, and 
technical skills had to be imported, and 
for these Romania had no alternative 
but to turn to the West. And so we have 
the most meaningful feature of these 
trends of recent years, the tendency for 
the East European countries to intensify, 
in greater or lesser degree, their com- 
mercial relations with Central and West 


8 David Binder, “The Rumanian-Yugoslav 
‘Special Relationship, ” East Europe (Septem- 
ber 1964), pp. 2-7; also “Der Funfjahrplan 
Rumaniens,” Ost-Probleme, Vol 18, No 17, 
August 26, 1966, pp. 52-53. 
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Europe. The East European countries 
have been traditionally sources of food- 
stuffs and raw materials for Central Eu- 
rope. For twenty years, this pattern of 
trade has been interrupted; now it is 
slowly reviving. Trade within the Bloc 
has not developed as its planners had 
projected, and geographical differences 
in specializations among its members 
are at present too small for this trade 
to become significant, or the Bloc itselt 
autarchic. On the other hand, recipro- 
cal trade between East and Central- 
West Europe has greater potentialities. 
In any event, Romania, and those 
countries that follow the Romanian ex- 
ample, will be obligated to service loans, 
pay technicians, and requite the visible 
import of technical hardware. 


The German problem 


Trade without mutual diplomatic 
recognition presents considerable diff- 
culties. It had been the common policy 
of the COMECON-Pact countries—the 
soviet Union excepted—not to recog- 
nize West Germany until the latter 
recognizes both East Germany and the 
new boundaries in eastern Europe. 
Romania has broken through this pol- 
icy, though not without protests from 
tne northern tier of the Bloc members. 
West Germany is currently negotiating 
similar agreements with Bulgaria and 
Hungary. 

A final point concerns the northern 
tier—East Germany, Poland, and Czech- 
oslovakia—and their relations with the 
German Federal Republic. In the proc- 
ess of political loosening up that has 
gone on during these recent years, West 
Germany must play a critical role, not 
only because the aggression and defeat 
of Germany led to the present situation, 
but also because Germany’s geographi- 
cal position almost inevitably makes it, 
with the Soviet Union, the twin pole of 
attraction for the East European coun- 
tries. Two issues are of crucial impor- 


tance: the Oder-Neisse and Bohemian 
boundaries, and the division of Germany 
and the related question of recognition 
of the Deutsche Demokratische Repub- 
lik (DDR). 

The political policies of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia are largely shaped by 
these questions. For Poland, the for- 
malization of the Oder-Neisse bouncary 
is essential. It is obvious, except to a 
few visionaries, that Germany camnot 
regain the territories east of this bound- 
ary without a major war which Ger- 
many could not, in any event, win. 
The Oder-Neisse boundary has alreedy 
been given an informal recognition by 
de Gaulle and a characteristically un- 
diplomatic one by George Brown. Its 
recognition by the Bundesrepublik 
would pave the way for closer relaticns 
between Poland and West Germaay 
from which both countries could orly 
benefit. The question of Czechosh- 
vakia’s western boundaries is a less 
serious one, but until the partners to 
the Munich Agreement formally abr>- 
gate its terms, Czechoslovakia must 
continue to be concerned about West 
German policy. Neither Kiesinger's 
recent informal statement that West 
Germany does not regard the Munich 
treaty as politically binding nor the 
text of the Wilson-Kosygin agreement 
are regarded as adequate in this respect 
by West Germany’s neighbors. Nor do 
the activities of the German refugee 
organizations contribute to a détente. 
Some of us may recognize in them = 
certain element of elderly adolescence. 
with overtones more of high spirits than 
of high politics. But Poles and Czechs 
do not see it that way. The matter 
cannot be better phrased than in the 
words of the New York Times: 


Moscow’s efforts to reunify the bloc are 
greatly aided by those in Bonn and else- 
where who keep alive illusory hopes of 
German territorial enlargement at the ex- 
pense of Eastern Europe. The fear aroused 
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in countries like Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia ... gives Moscow a potent argu- 
ment.® 


The conclusion of a triangular group ot 
treaties in March 1967, between the 
three countries of the northern tier, 
emphasizing their unity in the face of 
East Germany and their determination 
to guarantee each other’s integrity, dem- 
onstrates that there is a point beyond 
which the disintegration of the Warsaw 
Pact countries will not go as long as 
their mutual boundaries with Germany 
lack the ultimate sanction of recognition 
in international law. 

The question of East Germany is 
more difficult. The German Federal 
Republic maintains the ingenious fiction 
that it alone represents the descent of 
the German Reich in the direct line, 
and that the Deutsche Demokratische 
Republik is not merely schismatic but 
also illegitimate. The nonrecognition of 
the government in Berlin has led, under 
the so-called Hallstein “doctrine,” to 
the severance of diplomatic relations 
with any country that recognizes it as 
a diplomatic ally. Such a policy had 
become increasingly untenable before 
the West German—Romanian rapproche- 
meni, and has, in fact, been abandoned 
in West Germany’s current moves to 
develop political and economic relations 
with the Bloc countries. 

East Germany has the highest per 
capita national income of any of the 
Warsaw Pact countries, one of the 
largest gross national products, and 
probably the fastest growing economy. 
It cannot be ignored. In the long run, 
it must either be united with West 
Germany or accorded some kind of 
recognition by the Western Powers. 
The former appears to be impossible, 
at least in the near future, and in the 


9 New York Times, January 23, 1965. 
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long run would have to be predicated 
on the acceptance of the Oder-Neisse 
boundary. The latter course in the 
present climate of West German opinion 
is no less out of the question, though 
it is noteworthy that it would appear 
to be not unwelcome to a growing 
number of West German political lead- 
ers. It may not always be politically 
impossible, and the effective abandon- 
ment of the Hallstein “doctrine” is a 
very small step in this direction. 

The disintegration of the Bloc is ap- 
parent, but it would be premature to 
celebrate its demise. Cracks have de- 
veloped along the Danubian and Balkan 
countries, but the northern tier still acts 
with some semblance of unity. It is 
German, not Russian weapons that 
impose this degree of unity on at 
least this subdivision of the Bloc. 
COMECON, may be, as one writer has 
recently expressed it, a “dead duck,” 
but the Warsaw Pact, diminished only 
by the defection of Albania, remains a 
force of importance. The armed forces 
of the six satellites remain under So- 
viet control. It appears to be a fact 
that they are seeking some voice in the 
military decisions affecting themselves, 
and to have, as it were, a finger on the 
trigger; but their commander is a Rus- 
sion; their equipment is Soviet or con- 
forms to Soviet specification; and in the 
very unlikely event of hostilities break- 
ing out in Europe, the East European 
countries would inevitably be within the 
Soviet camp. Their Communist parties 
may have lost their unanimity, and they 
may no longer speak with one voice, 
as in the Stalin era, but they have not 
lost control of their respective countries. 
In varying degrees, a new and more 
liberal economic policy is being intro- 
duced, but it is the party which is 
directing the change, and the party is 
showing no signs of withering away. 


* 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Q: As far as the Balkans are con- 
cerned, are the surplus agricultural 
products from eastern Europe that you 
mention really anything new? Surely, 
the marketing of their agricultural sur- 
pluses was a big problem before World 
War II. We remember their barter 
agreements with Germany, and I have 
met representatives of the area who 
tried to do business with other countries 
than prewar Germany in order to get 
rid of their agricultural surpluses. It 
is not a matter of communism at all. 


A: Yes, I agree. If I had read the 
full text that I had before me I would 
have said that this was a revival of a 
pattern of trade in the 1930’s negoti- 
ated in the main by Hjalmar Schacht. 
But the trade now is relatively greater 
and assumes a somewhat different form. 
Jt is now carried on in more refined 
agricultural products than it was then. 
For example, although I cannot quote 
figures from memory, the export of hops 
to the West, which had long been a 
small Czechoslovak specialty, has gone 
up very considerably indeed. The ex- 
port of the Bulgarian vegetables and 
fruit is relatively new, as only recently 
have the roads been opened up and the 
refrigerated semitrailers made available 
for the transport. I agree that this is 
a revival of an old pattern of trade, 
but it is a revival with a difference. 


Q: In line with Dr. Tucker’s talk 
about rapprochement with the Soviet 
Union, what should our policy be with 
regard to weaning eastern Europe from 
the Soviet bloc? 


A: It is very difficult to say what 
our policy should be in that respect. 
I assume that the urgent need of the 
East European countries, from East 


Germany to Bulgaria, in the near fu- 
ture, will be to expand their exports to 
the West in order to acquire the capital 
for the types of investment which they 
are planning and for the import of raw 
materials which most of them will ned. 

I think that one of the points which 
I tried to make is that, although they 
may have sold their economic souls to 
the Soviet Union for the near future, 
in return for an added supply of iron 
ore or crude oil or other things, this 
kind of mortgage will not last ind2fi- 
nitely, as the Soviet Union will not be 
able to come through with materials. 
The Economist very recently gave fig- 
ures on the Soviet crude oil production 
and on East European needs. It is 
obvious that in about four, or, at most, 
five years time, the Soviet Union will 
be able to supply only about a fourth of 
their needs. Three-quarters, assuming 
eastern Europe expands its demand, 
must be met from other sources, which 
must mean that that three-quarters w-ll 
have to be paid for by exports to non- 
Bloc countries. 

I assume that it is to the advantage 
of the West to weaken East Europes 
dependence on the Soviet Union. The 
best way to do so is to enable and er- 
courage these countries to sell their 
surpluses in the non-Soviet world; to 
grant them credits; and to do whateve- 
is possible to develop a multilateral pat- 
tern of trade for these countries instead 
of forcing them to continue with their 
present system of bilateral agreements 


Q: In the light of this shortage, will 
it not move Russia to great efforts to 
get the oil supplies they need? 


A: That was a suggestion of the 
New York Times last January. It is 
most interesting to put on a map the 
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railroad routes and waterways which 
are used to channel raw materials, and 
to locate the plants which have been 
built, largely under Soviet instigation, 
in eastern Europe—for example, the 
works on the Danube in Hungary, the 
new works in Poland, and the like. 

All are oriented toward a supply of 
materials from the East, as if this sup- 
ply could continue indefinitely. The 
basic source of iron ore, if we are con- 
fining ourselves to this very narrow as- 
pect of the whole, must inevitably be 
- Krivoi Rog in the Ukraine. If the ore 
comes from other Soviet sources, then 
transportation charges are likely to be 
too high. The Krivoi Rog reserves are 
becoming depleted, and it is quite pos- 
sible that the Soviet Union herself will 
put some restraint on this kind of 
export. 

Furthermore, the oil fields waich are 
supplying the Friendship Pipeline are in 
the southern Urals, and will run out in 
time. The source will be moved farther 
east, consequently with higher costs. 


Q: You spoke of a common interest 
of Poland, Czechoslovakia, and East 
Germany, as shaped by fear of West 
Germany. Would you care to say a 
few words about East German nation- 
alism or East German interests? Is 
there a desire for reunification in East 
Germany? Has Ulbricht been able to 
get any kind of popular support, as the 
other eastern European leaders have, 
and, if so, what future course could 
this take? 


A: It is a little more difficult to 
penetrate the armor around East Ger- 
many than it is to penetrate that 
around the other countries of East Eu- 
rope. Unquestionably, the governments 
of the other countries in East Europe 
have a degree of popular support for 
their policies. 


Friends of mine in some of those 
countries express, in general, a broad 
approval of what is going on. I cannot 
say the same of East Germany. The 
public avenues of communication would 
indicate support for Ulbricht, but it is 
clear that he does not enjoy any wide 
popularity. I can only assume that 
East Germans would, if they had the 
option, join West Germany, but there 
can be little doubt that the present 
regime has greatly strengthened its po- 
sition in recent years. Furthermore, I | 
would go so far as to say that, from 
the slight contacts that I have had in 
East Germany, it appears that an anti- 
Slav nationalism might be a little more 
conspicuous there than it is in the West. 


Q: Do you think that the growth of 
China into a world power within the 
coming two to three decades will be 
a direct and important factor in the 
shaping of new schemes of present-day 
“weakening alliances” of East and 
West? What is your thesis on this 
crucial interaction of China, especially 
in a future perspective? 


A: I think that the point to em- 
phasize here is that you can draw a 
line across eastern Europe to separate 
the more developed northern tier from 
the Danubian and Balkan countries— 
Hungary, as it were, lying between the 
two. Accompany that with the idea 
that each Communist country should 
develop its economy so that they all 
reach a sort of common level and that 
the advanced countries should provide 
the necessary technical aid to the less 
developed, which is, of course, Mao 
Tse-tung’s thesis, and you have a basis 
for collaboration between China and 
Romania, China and Albania, and—I 
suppose one could go so far as to say— 
China and Bulgaria. But as far as I am 
aware, there is no collaboration at all. 
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These neglected countries of the souti- 
ern part of the area have tended to look 
to China for encouragement, but not 
really for aid. They all subscribe to 
the view that their levels should be 
raised by contributions from the reser- 
voir of wealth and technical know-how 
possessed by the more advanced mem- 
bers of the Bloc. Nothing, I suspect, 
has disconcerted the Chinese leadership 
more than the withdrawal of technical 
aid from China by the Soviet Union a 
few years ago. 

That China can break into this 
Balkan area as a major trading partner 
would appear to me to be highly im- 
probable. The Bloc’s trade with Main- 
land China is negligible at the moment. 
It is significant with Albania only be- 
cause Albania’s total is minute. I 
would not foresee any great increase 
here. Nor would I assume that China 
has the technical know-how on a suf- 
ficient scale to export it to the Balkan 
countries. I think that the encourage- 
ment or the help that China might give 
would be of a moral or ideological kind, 
such as she has supplied to Albania 
and, in some small degree, to Romania. 


Q: You mentioned that the Polish 
and Hungarian revolutions in 1956 had 
set the guidelines in Russian and 
East European relations. Is Albania an 
exception to these guidelines, and, if so, 
is it a significant one? Would it have 
any bearing on the present Romanian 
situation? 


A: Albania, of course, is an excep- 
tion to that. She broke away because 
she lies on the coast opposite the heel 
of Italy, one of the few countries which 
is maintaining any kind of relations 
with her, and is almost impenetrable 
on the Yugoslav and Greek sides. 
Albania’s contacts with the rest of 
Europe are largely by air. 


Now, Albania, in a geographic po- 
sition such as this, is in a position to 
do what she wants, and is allowed to do 
so only because she is economically 
insignificant, with a population of only 
just over one and a quarter million. 
There was virtually no economic devel- 
opment until the Italians began it efter 
the Tirana Agreement in the late 1920’s 
and early 1930’s. Little headway had 
been made at the time of the Italian 
invasion in the Second World War, and, 
again, nothing was done until the 
Albanian industrial plants of recent 
years. 


Q: What is your appraisal of the 
dissent among the intelligentsia end 
religious groups in eastern Europe? 


A: My impression is that the intel- 
ligentsia can always be divided into two 
groups. ‘Those who have made an zd- 
justment with the regime and those who 
have not. My contacts, by and large, 
have been with those who have made 


- the necessary adjustment and who hold 


positions in universities and Academi2s 
of Science, and institutions of that kin. 
They are not openly critical. Their 
general feeling appears to me to he 
that their countries have been exploited 
by the Soviet Union, that they have 
had serious problems of the kind which 
western European nations were spared, 
due to the generosity of the United 
States, and that, by and large, cond} 
tions of life are steadily improving. 

A friend of mine in particular, who 
was certainly not a member of the 
Communist party, remarked to me: 
“We cannot go back on socialism. So- 
cialism is here to stay.” And I think 
that among a large part of the intelli- 
gentsia, this is likely to be a common 
reaction. Whether it is the reaction in 
East Germany, I am not sure. But in 
the Slav countries, which I know, I 
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think I can say that this is the case. 
It does not, obviously, preclude the de- 
sire and the demand for greater freedom 
of expression and for a weakening of 
the powers of the censorship. Some 
have said that this is overwhelmingly 
the attitude in Hungary. 

Among church leaders, this is a dif- 
ferent matter, of course, simply Decause 
the Communist country does noz recog- 
nize any religious formula at all. And 
the church does tend to be the rallying 
point of those who object to the Com- 
munist regimen. ‘There is the story of 
the atheist who was found going to 
Mass at Warsaw, and, asked why he 
did so, replied: “I am against the 
government.” 


Q: Balkan liberals have talked 
about a federation in the past. As a 
result of the Communists being there, 
is this ideal closer to realization or has 
it been abandoned? 


A: I am happy to attempt to an- 
swer the question as to whether the 
Balkan countries are in any way nearer 
a federation now than they were when 
the issue was raised very shortly after 
the end of hostilities. 

One might almost have said that be- 
fore the Second World War, this was a 
foolish issue even to raise. The coun- 
tries in question were so antagonistic 
to one another and continued to raise 
territorial claims at one another’s ex- 
pense so often that the question could 
not have been considered. Yet, they 
did raise the question, perhaps not too 
seriously, but nevertheless officially, 
after the Second World War. Any 
progress in this direction was overtaken 
by the movement toward Stalinism, 


which appeared to make it unnecessary 
and undesirable. Suppose the mono- 
lithic quality should finally disappear, 
and one assumes that in time it must, 
as no alliance of any kind in the past 
has ever lasted long. It is not impos- 
sible that these ideas of federalism 
would be revived. 

The experiences of the last two or 
three decades and the aging of people 
would remove some of the memories of 
past conflicts. I know that Balkan 
memories are longer than most, but 
even Balkan memories may fade in 
time. If vou can suppose that the area 
can be put into a deep freeze, as it 
were, until, for example, Bulgars 
forget that they lost some of their 
territory to the hated Serbs after 
World War I, that certain things hap- 
pened in those countries in World War 
II, and that there was a Macedonian 
question, then there is a chance of a 
Balkan federation. 

I think that I ought to say that the 
longer this present kind of stalemate 
goes on, without any kind of explosion, 
the less likely a nationalist explosion 
will be and the more likely will it be- 
come that the people will come together 
on some kind of federal basis. 

After all, the people you are referring 
to, if you exclude the Hungarians, 
Romanians, and Albanians, are all Slavs. 
If they wish to, they can be mutually 
intelligible. They do not always wish 
to, of course. I would point out that 
even within a single country of the 
area, namely, Yugoslavia, the linguistic- 
cultural dispute has been revived. I 
would not hold out much hope, I 
would only say that when death re- 
moves those who took part in past strife 
and memories wear thin, the chances 
will become greater than they are now. 


The Chinese Threat to World Order 


By His EXCELLENCY SukicH NIMMANHEMINDA 


ABSTRACT: The threat from Communist China to world 
order in Southeast Asian countries in the form of military con- 
quest is most unlikely. The Chinese ability with nuclear 
fission will probably require many more years before she can 
keep abreast with more senior members of the “nuclear club.” 
The presence of a large number of ethnic Chinese, better 
known as “overseas Chinese,” in most countries of Southeast 
Asia makes actual conquest by Communist China quite un- 
necessary. Ina few countries, with the exception of Thailand, 
the question of assimilation and absorption of Chinese elements 
into the indigenous population is still in a state of attempt 
and adjustment. The fact that it was customary for the Chi- 
nese abroad to look up to the ruling group in any country and 
to look down upon the “foreigners” amongst whom they lived 
does not help countries that had been under foreign domination 
very much; yet these propensities made absorption and assimi- 
lation in Thailand a much easier task. Hence the success or 
failure of a Chinese attempt to intervene in any country really 
depends on how far assimilating effort and achievement have 
been reached. 
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IRST of all, like Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, I have a few confessions 
to make. The first confession is that 
I have an aversion to speaking as a 
representative of my country. I would 
prefer rather that you think of me as 
a man in the street from Thailand 
speaking with his counterpart, the man 
in the street of the United States, be- 
cause I think, as man to man, we can 
understand each other better without 
any pretension or borrowed plumes to 
embellish our prosaic statements. My 
second confession is my inordinate par- 
tiality to all things Chinese: I like 
Chinese cuisine; I admire Chinese 
artistic objects; and, most of all, I have 
the highest regard for Chinese culture! 
One last observation I want to make 
at the very outset is that the word 
“China” in the title of my talk today 
really means Communist China. 

Some seventy years ago, there used 
to be a hue and cry about the “yellow 
peril,” and the author of this scare has 
been traced to Kaiser Wilhelm II 
himself, who loved to paint a lurid pic- 
ture of a Chinese dragon manipulated 
by a small Japanese to belch fire and 
brimstone all over the continents of 
Europe and America. The Kaiser prob- 
ably was laboring under the delusion 
that it might have been possible for 
the victorious and warlike Japanese to 
rouse the sleeping dragon and to set it 
up against sinful colonialist powers in 
retaliation. This fact clearly demon- 
strated that the late Kaiser under- 
stood little about Chinese mentality. 
To imagine that the proud Chinese, for 
once, would be willing to be led by 
an upstart race which they had tradi- 
tionally despised would be the same as 
to be laboring under the delusion that 
it is an easy task to integrate the white 


His Excellency Sukich Nimmanheminda was 
the luncheon speaker at the Annual Meet- 
ing on Saturday, April 8, hence no question- 
‘ and-answer session followed his address. 


and the colored peoples in that notori- 
ous place known as Little Rock in 
Arkansas, the same Arkansas of our 
learned Senator Fulbright, who is very 
unsparing in his efforts to teach other 
peoples to run their own countries while 
there are many things that equally need 
his attention in that much-publicized 
state. 
It is my belief that the Chinese, 
whether they are Communists or not, 
are a very practical and realistic people. 
I do not think that they are so unwise 
as to do something that appears to be 
rash or foolhardy. Yet many people in 
this country confer a reputation upon 
them which they do not seem to de- 
serve. Because the Communist scien- 
tists in China happened to demonstrate 
to the world their ability regarding 
nuclear fission, many people have been 
so scared that they are almost deprived 
of their reason. To reach the stage of 
converting their newly acquired knowl- 
edge to warlike purposes will probably 
take at least a decade or so, and, by 
that time, the original members of the 
nuclear club will have advanced very 
considerably beyond the Chinese effort. 
I do not think that the Chinese will 
have recourse to the use of such a ter- 
rible weapon for war purposes for some 
time yet. Because of China’s vast hu- 
man power, many people like to toy 
with the idea that the Communist Chi- 
nese will be on the march to invade 
other countries, especially those in 
Southeast Asia. There, again, I think 
people either do not understand the 
Chinese mentality or else fail to credit 
them with a sense of proportion. Why 
should they embark on such a dangerous 
scheme? To convey their troops by 
ships or junks, or even by planes, 
would expose them to attacks by supe- 
rior powers and reduce their expedition 
to complete annihilation. To march the 
grand Communist myriads bodily south- 
ward, while not beyond the remotest 
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TABLE—NUMBERS/AND PERCENTAGES OF OVERSEAS CHINESE IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


NUMBER OF ETHNIC 


COUNTRY CHINESE 

_Brunei 25,000 
_-” Burma 400,000 
Cambodia 435,000 
Indonesia 2,750,000 
Malaysia 3,315,000 
Philippines 450,000 
„Singapore 1,400,000 
Thailand 2,600,000 
North Vietnam 190,000 
South Vietnam 860,000 


TOTAL POPULATION PERCENTAGE 
95,000 26.3 
25,300,000 1.6 
6,250,000 7.0 
106,000.000 2.6 
9,435,000 35.1 
32,000,000 1.4 
1,880,000 74.5 
30,500,000 8.5 
18,400,000 1.0 
16,300,000 53 


Source: Lea E. Williams, The Future of ihe Overseas Chinese in Southeast Asia (New York: 


McGraw-Hill, 1966). 


possibility, would be impractical and 
unnecessary. 

Now, you will be wondering why I 
should say this. The reason is not far 
to seek. Take any book on the over- 
seas Chinese in Southeast Asia, and you 
will find a table like the one above. 

In countries which follow nonalign- 
ment policy, you will find that the word 
China means Mainland or Communist 
China, and it is my belief that the Com- 
munist Chinese can influence or sway 
the ethnic Chinese in those countries 
much more easily than in anti- 
Communist countries where their ap- 
proach must be either clandestine or 
else cloaked under the utmost tactful- 
ness in order not to rouse the suspicion, 
if not the hostility, of the host countries. 

We all know that Nationalist China 
has had much more experience regard- 
ing world affairs in general and has 
lost much of the anti-Western attitude 
which Communist China still jealously 
cherishes—concentrating all her anti- 
Western hatred mainly on the head of 
the United States in particular. 

In all these Southeast Asian coun- 
tries, whether the host countries like it 
or not, most of these ethnic Chinese 
mean much to Communist China in her 
scheme of things. Chinese in former 
colonial countries like Burma, Indo- 


nesia, Malaysia, Singapore, or Vietnam 
stil remain fundamentally Chinese. 
Practically all of them still pursue the 
even tenor of their way without much 
effort to enter into the ways of life of 
the people among whom they live and 
whom they still regard as “foreigners,” 
if not “barbarians,” in their heart of 
hearts. 

In the past, it was almost uniformly 
their practice to look up to the people 
who ruled over these countries and yet, 
at the same time, look down upon the 
“foreigners” among whom they lived. 
In Malaysia or Singapore or Burma 
they would try to hobnob with the Brit- 
ish; in French Indo-China it was with 
the French; and in Indonesia, the 
Dutch. So, after several generations, 
they still remain Chinese, to all intents 
and purposes, and live quite apart from 
the natives of these countries. In 
Burma, one’s sympathy is with the 
Burmese government because their lot 
is not a happy one. One can easily 
perceive our Burmese neighbors’ diffi- 
culties by looking at their flag. On 
that flag is one large star surrounded 
by five smaller stars signifying the five 
racial groups which constitute the Un- 
ion of Burma, namely, the Burmese 
proper, the Shans, the Karens, the 
Chins, and the Kachins. Some of these 


groups are quite restive and, if allowed, 
are likely to want to secede from the 
Union. You can realize the anxiety of 
the government of Burma when they 
have almost half a million questionable 
Chinese thrown into this somewhat non- 
miscible conglomeration of races—and 
how much skill, patience, and forbear- 
ance are necessary, as well as the strict- 
est avoidance of all actions that would 
provoke the ire of Red China and 
thereby give her a pretext to interfere 
with the internal affairs of Burma. 

Cambodia is another extreme ex- 
ample. The ruler of Cambodia is more 
or less assured that he has backed a 
winner in Communist China, and hence 
his attitudes and his histrionic antics 
and his overbearing behavior toward his 
more pro-Western neighbors and, ironi- 
cally enough, toward the United States 
government as well, in spite of the most 
conciliatory and deferential attitude of 
the United States. 

There is one country—and I almost 
say one country alone—where the pic- 
ture of the over-all ethnic Chinese 
group is not so dark and ominous. 
Many writers do not seem to agree as 
to the exact number of ethnic Chinese 
in Thailand, which, according to these 
experts, seems to vary from some- 
thing like two million to an almost 
incredible figure of nine or ten million. 
In a way, this is quite understandable, 
depending on how each one of them 
happened to view the situation. To 
those, whether Nationalist Chinese or 
Communist Chinese, who believe and 
adhere to the jus sanguinis which 
loudly proclaims, that “once Chinese, 
always Chinese,” the percentage of Chi- 
nese to the total population in Thailand 
must be much higher than can be 
reasonably expected. It is this state of 
mind, the application of the law jus 
sanguinis, that, more than once, caused 
the ethnic Chinese in many countries to 
become the object of justifiable harass- 
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ment. In justice to all, is it not more ~-. 


reasonable that if a person, of whatever 
nationality, is born in a certain country 
and if that person’s destiny is to be 
tied to that of his natal land, then he 
ought to become its citizen and to throw 
in his lot with his native country, rather 
than be saddled with loyalty to another 
country? If a boy is Born in the 
United States of America, no matter 
whether his parents are Italian, Scandi- 
navian, Chinese, Japanese, Russian, or 


even Thai, for that matter, he ipso facio ~~- 


becomes the citizen of this country, and 
tightly so. 

In Thailand we are somewhat more 
fortunate than in most of the neighbor- 
ing countries in the fact that our rulers, 
in the past, encouraged and assisted 
Chinese residents to take up govern- 
ment employment and to conform to 
Thai ways of life. As-the Thais were 
and are the masters of their own coun- 
try, immigrant Chinese could not afford 
to look down upon their hosts, as they 
were wont to do elsewhere. They even 
found that patronage from Thai rulers, 
princes, or even nobilities of lower 
ranks, were and still are of. much value 
in their business. So a gratuitous dis- 
play of superiority complex or the 
uncalled-for vaunting of Chinese na- 
tionality became out-of-place and not 
comme tl faut. Sometimes I think it is 
even dangerous, if not downright rude, 
to remind or to ask an ethnic Chinese, 
of the second generation or so, of his 
Chinese origin. Tolerant Thai Bud- 
dhism also greatly assisted the process 
of assimilation and absorption, while 
periodic anti-Chinese manifestations 
also worked as catalysts toward speedy 
conversion of Chinese grist that came to 
Thai mills! 

From what I have tried to bring to 
your notice, you will readily see that 
it is only the unassimilated or unas- 
similable Chinese elements in the coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia that pose prob- 
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lems regarding threats “from China. 


They are potential fifth-columnists, just- 


like the hidden soldiers inside that 
Trojan wooden horse of old. Compared 
with our neighbors, we in Thailand are 
more fortunate in this respect, owing 
to the wisdom of our rulers, the suita- 
bility of our religion, the tolerant nature 
of our people, and the good sense of the 
vast majority of the ethnic Chinese. 
We have much less cause to worry 
about or to get suspicious of a very 
valuable section of our population. A 
Chinese Ambassador to Thailand soon 
after World War II once remarked to 
me that he regarded practically all the 
differences between Chinese and Thais 
as mere differences between old-comers 
and late-comers rather than political 
contentions between Chinese people and 
Thai people. 

Come to think of it, I believe our 
Achilles’ heel is not ethnic Chinese but 
Vietnamese refugees, about 70,000 of 
whom fled into our country in order 
to escape from privations and starvation 
arising out of the protracted Franco- 
Vietnamese conflict some time ago. We 
have repatriated a certain portion of 
them in North Vietnam under the aus- 
pices of the International Red Cross 
Organization. But a large number of 


them are still with us, and it is this 
unstable element that really constitutes 
a positive danger in the present Viet- 
namese turmoil. 

Let me, therefore, assure my Amer- 
ican listeners that, so far as Red China 
is concerned, a direct threat is still not 
so imminent as many scare headlines 
in your papers seem to portend. Com- 
munist China is not as foolish as some 
of their friends and fellow travellers 
try to make them, and you need not 
think too much about this bogey, lest 
you become obsessed or possessed by the 
bogey of your own fertile imagination. 
The uncompromising American attitude 
and action in Vietnam have brought a 
sense of reality to Communist China, 
whether they like it or not, and act as 
the greatest deterrent in the world with 
regard ‘to the threat from China at the 
present junction. 

To cap my talk today, may I remind 
you that Shakespeare once posed this 
question: 

Whether ‘tis nobler in the mind to 
suffer 

The slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune, 

Or to take arms against a sea of 


troubles, 
And, by opposing, end them. 


Hamlet, Act TH 


Significance of the Rift between the Chinese 
Communist Regime and the Soviet Union 
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ABSTRACT: China and Russia have had a difficult relationship 
for three centuries. Russia’s objective is to attain a commun- 
ized China subservient to her. Chinese Communists were di- 
rected by her to incorporate themselves into the Chinese Na- 
tionalist movement in the 1920’s, and the first coalition be- 
tween them failed. Following Japan’s aggression against China 
in the 1930’s, the Communists joined the National Government 
again. When Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek rejected Stalin’s 
demands, the latter aided the Communists to seize the main- 
land and gave them substantial assistance afterwards. The rift 
between Peiping and Moscow began in 1958 when Khrushchev 
adopted a “peaceful coexistence” policy vis-a-vis the West and 
also denied support to Mao for the latter’s economic and mili- 
tary adventures. Relations continue to deteriorate following 
the termination of Soviet aid. The fundamental cause of the 
split is ideological. Other issues are the struggle for leadership, 
territorial claims against Russia, and Peiping’s dissatisfaction 
with Moscow’s partiality towards neutralist countries. The 
implications of the rift are (1) the absence of Soviet influence 
on the mainland; (2) the ultimate downfall of the Peiping 
regime; (3) no likelihcod of reconciliation between Moscow 
and Peiping; (4) Russia should welcome the Chinese people’s 
efforts to restore their freedom; and (5) the United States 
should encourage the Chinese people to hasten the passing of 
the Peiping regime. 
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HEN President Charlesworth 

asked me to discuss this par- 
ticular subject, I accepted the assign- 
ment with some hesitation. Owing to 
certain limitations, I do not think that 
I can speak as an Ambassador. On the 
other hand, as a student of political 
science and international affairs, and 
particularly as a Chinese, I cannot re- 
sist the temptation to take part in the 
discussion of this vital topic. I wish 
to speak, therefore, in that capacity, 
and what I am going to say will not 
necessarily reflect the views of my 
Government. 


Russta’s FUNDAMENTAL POLICY 


China and Russia have had a difficult 
relationship for over three centuries. 
From the 1650’s to the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution, it was confined to the classic 
confrontation between two nation-states. 
Since 1917 the relationship has become 
bizarre due to the spread of communism 
from Russia to China. The split be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the present 
Communist regime in Peiping is caused 
by a combination of interwoven factors 
which are national, ideological, and 
personal in character. 

From the end of the seventeenth to 
the end of the nineteenth centuries, 
Russia seized 900,000 square miles of 
territory from China by hook or by 
crook. Although the new Soviet re- 
gime renounced the unequal treaties im- 
posed on China by Tsarist Russia, it 
proved to be only a temporary propa- 
ganda device. As soon as that regime 
was consolidated, it not only continued 
its territorial designs on China along 
the border but also opened up a new 
political front to erode China from 
within. Plans were mapped out by 
Lenin during and after the so-called 
General Conference of the Representa- 
tives of the Eastern Peoples at Baku 
in 1920. The Soviet Union broke its 
pledge, given in 1917, of recognizing 


Outer Mongolia as a part of China and 
converted it into a Russian satellite in 
1921, In that very year, a Communist 
party was created in China under the 
direction of the Comintern. At the same 
time, the Kremlin also decided to estab- 
lish an alignment with the Chinese Na- 
tionalist movement led by Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen. Since then, the intricacy of the 
Sino-Russian relationship has acquired 
a unique position in diplomatic history. 
To the Communist rulers of Russia, 
the importance of China is greater than 
ever before in the context of the inter- 
play of global power politics and ideo- 
logical struggle. The objective of the 
Soviet Union is twofold. Its highest 
goal is to attain a communized China 
completely subservient to, or at least 
dependent upon, Moscow. Next to this 
would be a China that is inward-looking 
and preoccupied with domestic affairs 
and therefore unable to challenge the 
Soviet position. In the latter case, it 
would not matter much whether this 
China is Communist or non-Communist. 
Following the inception of the Chinese 
Communist party and the establishment 
of diplomatic relations with China, 
Moscow sent out numerous agents to 
provide leadership for the local party, 
to effect a liaison with the Chinese Na- - 
tionalists, and to engage in other sub- 
versive activities. Their ultimate aim 
was to seize power. Since the Chinese 
Communist party was weak, its mem- 
bers were directed to incorporate them- 
selves into the Chinese Nationalist 
movement as a Trojan horse. A series 
of adventures were launched and failed 
in the 1920’s which brought about the 
end of the first coalition between the 
Kuomintang and the Communists. 


HISTORY oF THE PEIPING-Moscow 
ALLIANCE 


That the alliance between the Rus- 
sian and Chinese Communists was a 
tempestuous marriage of convenience 
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could be traced from the very begin- 
ning. Although both claim to be Marx- 
ists and are dedicated to the cause of 
world revolution, there have been con- 
stant differences on the interpretation 
of the Communist dogma, strategy, and 
tactics. The Russians are particularly 
prone to put their national interests 
before ideology. As Japan launched her 
aggression against China in the 1930's, 
the Soviet Union did not hesitate to 
offer its assistance to the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Government, presided over by 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, after 
Stalin realized that only the Generalis- 
simo could rally the country against the 
invaders. When the Generalissimo was 
kidnapped in 1936 by certain pro- 
Communist military forces, Stalin inter- 
vened to secure his release. With the 
encouragement of Moscow, the Chinese 
Communists were once more brought 
into the fold of the Chinese National 
Government, with which the Soviet 
Union maintained correct diplomatic 
relationships throughout the war. 
Looking toward the postwar era, 
Stalin did not believe that the Chinese 
Communists could win the control of 
the country, but he wanted to use them 
as a lever. The signing of the Treaty 
of Amity between the Soviet Union and 
the Republic of China, in August 1945, 
was based on the principle that Moscow 
would recognize the National Govern- 
ment of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
as the sole legitimate Government of 
China. It was Stalin who ordered Mao 
Tse-tung to come to Chungking, our 
wartime capital, to pay homage to the 
Generalissimo. It was a tragic histori- 
cal irony that while the United States 
persuaded the Generalissimo to form a 
coalition government with the Chinese 
Communists, the Soviets did not think 
too highly of Mao and his cohorts. 
Stalin was only interested in inducing 
the Generalissimo to lean closer to Rus- 
sia, with the eventual exclusion of 


American influence from China. It was 
only after the Generalissimo rejected 
the Soviet demands that Stalin turned 
against the Chinese Government by 
giving captured Japanese arms in Man- 
churia to the Chinese Communist forces 
under Lin Piao, an act which was later 
condemned by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. 

After they wrought havoc in an al- 
ready devastated country, the Chinese 
Communists succeeded in bringing 
about the collapse of the national econ- 
omy and the seizure of the mainland. 
As a price for the Russian assistance, 
Mao Tse-tung’s regime accepted all of 
Stalin’s conditions which had once been 
rejected by Generalissimo Chiang. The 
Peiping regime adopted a policy of 
absolute friendship with the Soviet 
Union and absolute enmity towards the 
United States. Incidentally, there have 
been observations by certain Americans 
that the United States has always 
treated the Chinese Communists with 
“unremitting hostility.” This is con- 
trary to fact. It is no secret that, 
prior to the Korean war, Washington 
was quite prepared to establish relations 
with the Peiping regime, but it was 
firmly turned down by the other side. 

For its subservience to Moscow, 
culminating in its joining the aggression 
against Korea, the Peiping regime was 
handsomely rewarded during the initial 
period. Although Soviet assistance was 
not without strings, and sometimes 
terms were even harsh, the list was 
quite impressive. The Soviet Union 
handed over to Peiping 21,000 sets of 
scientific-technical documentation, in- 
cluding more than 1,400 blueprints of 
big enterprises. With the aid of So- 
viet personnel, equipment, and technical 
know-how, Peiping built many indus- 
tries. Its armed forces were at one 
time fully equipped by Russia. The 
height of their co-operation was Mos- 
cow’s help in nuclear research and de- 
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velopment. For this purpose alone, 


some 2,000 Soviet technicians were sent - 


to the Chinese mainland, and 12,000 
Chinese were: given training in Russia. 
The superlatives of mutual adulation at 
the time were as profuse and extreme 
as the invectives that they are now 
hurling at each other. 

The honeymoon, however, did not 
last long. The strange marriage be- 
tween Moscow and Peiping provides yet 
another irony of history. Although 
Stalin belittled Mao Tse-tung- before 
the fall of the mainland, he later laid 
the foundation for the close collabora- 
tion between the two Communist re- 
gimes. During Stalin’s lifetime, aid was 
given by the Soviet Union somewhat 
grudgingly. It was doubtful whether 
the Russians would have helped the 
Chinese Communist nuclear develop- 
ment had Stalin lived. Nevertheless, it 
was following the de-Stalinization by his 


successors that the relationship between - 


Moscow and Peiping began to strain. 


BEGINNING OF THE RIFT 


Soon after Mao Tse-tung’s return 
from the 1957 Soviet party congress, 
Peiping started to criticize the Soviet 
“modern revisionism” and Khrushchev’s 
policy of peaceful coexistence. The 
years 1958 and 1959 were a turning 
point, marking the beginning of the 
Peiping-Moscow rift and also the in- 
ternal split among the Chinese Com- 
munists themselves. While Mao Tse- 
tung introduced the infamous commune 
system on the mainland and embarked 
upon military adventures in the Taiwan 
' Straits, Khrushchev denied him Soviet 
support and went ahead with prepara- 
tions for a rapprochement with the 
West. 
failure of his economic and military 
adventures prompted Moscow to plot 
for his overthrow. The dismissal of 


Peiping’s “Defense Minister,’ Peng 


Mao’s intransigence and the. 


Teh-huai, who was allegedly pro- 
Moscow, and the involuntary relin- 
quishment of the presidency by Mao 
Tse-tung, sowed the seeds of the final 
break between the two Communist re- 
gimes and of the current turmoil on the 
Chinese mainland itself. Khrushchev 
made a last attempt to patch up the 
differences by visiting Peiping upon his 
return from his meeting with President - 
Eisenhower at Camp David. He got a 
cold reception, and the die was cast. 

The heated mutual recriminations 
were followed by the abrupt termina- 
tion of Soviet economic aid. The ex- 
change of polemics in the ensuing years 
brought the relationship from bad to 
worse, The replacement of Khrushchev 
was thought to be an opportunity for 
reconciliation, but the rift was so deep 
that it could not be repaired. 


CAUSES OF THE RIT 


The fundamental cause of the split 
is ideological. Peiping’s interpretation 
of communism is stubbornly dogmatic, 
while Moscow tends to be more- prag- 
matic. This divides them in their ap- 
proaches to domestic and foreign poli- 
cies. The Peiping regime, as controlled 
by Mao Tse-tung and his supporters, 
believe in the necessity and feasibility 
of the creation of a Communist man 
so as to hasten the establishment of a 
Communist utopia. They have taken 
such extreme measures against human 
nature and the economic Jaw that even 
the Russians are shocked. While Mos- 
cow takes a devious route for the spread 
of communism by advocating peaceful 
coexistence, the Chinese Communists 
advocate a more violent course through 
the incessant fomenting of the so-called 
wars of national liberation. It must be 
the general consensus that the military 
conflict now raging in Vietnam can only 
come to an end when Peiping’s influence 
over Hanoi diminishes. 
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Then there is the struggle for leader- 
ship involving the clash of personalities. 
During Stalin’s lifetime, he was the 
Big Brother, and his high-handed poli- 
cies always prevailed. His intention of 
keeping Peiping as a junior partner was 
tolerated by Mao Tse-tung. After he 
left the scene, the Chinese Communists 
were no longer willing to play second 
fiddle, especially after Stalin’s successors 
had deviated from the dogmatic line of 
communism. The Chinese Communists 
considered that the Soviet Union had 
betrayed Marxism and therefore had 
forfeited the leadership of the Com- 
munist world, which must now be trans- 
ferred to Peiping. 

There are other issues involved, but 
they are incidental to the basic differ- 
ence. For instance, there are China’s 
territorial claims against the Soviet 
Union, Peiping’s dissatisfaction with the 
inadequacy of economic assistance, and 
its resentment against Russia’s partial- 
ity towards India. These issues are 
incidental in that they were not raised 
until the ‘worsening of the split and 
could be solved amicably in normal 
circumstances. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE RIFT 


Now, what are the implications and 
prospects of the Moscow-Peiping rift? 
First of all, there is the absence of any 
significant Soviet influence on the Chi- 
nese mainland, and this absence will 
continue. The Chinese Communists as 
a group are dogmatically inclined, only 
with varying degrees of intensity. The 
current intramural fight among them is 
occasioned by differences on tactics and 
by the struggle for power, but their at- 
titude towards Russia seems more or 
less similar. In the midst of the violent 
and vitriolic purges, no one has been 
called a Russian stooge. With a deeply 
divided party and despite all the en- 
couragement and instigation from Mos- 


cow, no one has sought the help of the 
Soviet Union. The Kremlin’s hope for 
the emergence of a revisionist faction 
strong enough to take over the Peiping 
regime can scarcely be fulfilled. 
Secondly, the Peiping regime is 
doomed and with it the Communist sys- 
tem in China. Just as the Moscow- 
Peiping split has reached the point of 
no return, the in-ight between the pro- 
Mao and anti-Mao elements will have 
to go on, as each side is determined 
to eliminate the other. Although both 
sides are jointly responsible for the 
fiascoes suffered at home and abroad, 
no one wants to bear the blame. The 
so-called cultural revolution is aimed at 
the obliteration of culture and the 
extermination of opposition. The vari- 
ous contending factions are now trying 
to rally the support of the armed forces 
and the masses in general. If they have 
nothing better to offer, especially if they 


` keep their basic tenets—as seems to be 


the case—their appeal to the peasants, 
workers, and soldiers will only release 
the latent urge of the people, who have 
long suffered from their misrule, to rise 
up against the Communist system itself. 
With the Communist elements busily 
liquidating one another, the final victory 
will go to the masses, which means the 
end of the Peiping regime and the 
Chinese Communist movement. 
Thirdly, under the present circum- 
stances, when there is no likelihood of 
reconciliation between Moscow and Pei- 
ping, the treaty of alliance between 
them is a paper instrument. The So- 
viet Union can hardly intervene when 
the Peiping regime is overthrown by the 
Chinese freedom fighters. The treaty, 
which has already been inoperative, 
would be rendered null and void by the 
disappearance of one of its signatories. 
Fourthly, with the disappearance of 
the Chinese Communist regime in 
China, the Soviet Union’s position 
vis-à-vis China would revert to the 
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status before the Second World War. 
The Soviets ought to learn one lesson 
from this episode. Had they scrupu- 
lously observed the Treaty of Amity 
which they concluded with Generalis- 
simo Chiang’s Government in 1945, all 
this would not have happened. The 
future of China can be determined only 
by the Chinese people themselves. If 
what the Soviet Union desires is a 
friendly China, it should welcome the 
efforts of the Chinese people to restore 
their freedom and to choose their own 
destiny. Only a free China that is en- 
tirely devoted to domestic construction 
and international peace can be expected 
to maintain good-neighborly relations 
with other countries. 

Finally, as long as the Chinese Com- 
munist regime exists, it is unalterably 
committed to a posture which is both 
anti-Russian and anti-American. Just 
as the Soviet Union cannot hope to find 
a revisionist Chinese group to deal with, 
our friends in the United States should 
not indulge in wishing for the emergence 
of any moderate elements in the Peiping 
regime to change their senseless behav- 


ior. Strangely enough, even at this 
late hour, suggestions have been made 
that economic intercourse with the 
Peiping regime should be facilitated be- 
cause a hungry and sick Communist 
regime is more dangerous than a strong 
and rich one. This, I submit, is a mis- 
reading of the cause and effect of the 
situation. As a Chinese, it pains me 
immensely to see that hundreds of mil- 
lions of my brethren on the mainland 
are hungry and sick. That is why the 
free Chinese are so anxious to go to 
their rescue. But this hunger and sick- 
ness is created by the Chinese Com- 
munists. The Peiping regime is solely 
to blame, and it has no excuse whatso- 
ever for this miserable state of affairs. 
And the Chinese people know it. The 
only solution is to get rid of those who 
cause it and who would continue to 
cause it if allowed to remain. The 
tyrannical Communist rule in China is 
a passing phase, and the final stage is 
approaching. Instead of making any 
move to prolong the life of this tyranny, 
our friends here should encourage the 
Chinese people to hasten its passing. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: What is your explanation of the 
development of Mao’s One Hundred 
Flowers Campaign before 1957, an 
actually revisionistic slogan close to the 
Russian approach of “different roads to 
socialism” modified (especially after 
Stalin’s death and the Twentieth Con- 
gress) into the diametrically opposite 
thesis of ideological militancy, cultural 
revolution, red guards, and the Sino- 
Soviet rift? Do you see any relation- 
ship in this Chinese Communist mili- 
tancy (1) to an excuse made for keep- 
ing track of the huge internal problems 


and external tensions of the regime or 
(2) to a rising of Chinese nationalism 
expressed by a Communist party in 
many cases oppressed by Stalin during 
the period 1929-1953? 


A: The idea and practice of struggle 
is inherent in a Communist organiza- 
tion. So, in the Soviet party or in the 
Chinese party or in any other party, 
there is an incessant process of struggle. 
The One Hundred Flowers Campaign is 
just one of the results. Usually, they 
go one step backward and then two 
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steps forward to continue to ferret out 
the opposition. 

I do not think that the Chinese Com- 
munists are nationalists. Had they 
been nationalists, the situation would 
have been different, as nationalists 
should devote their efforts to the im- 
provement of the livelihood .of the 
people. Chinese Communists are more 
international-minded than the Russian 
Communists because they believe that 
they have the mission to spread com- 
munism around the world, now that 
Moscow has deviated. As for their 
ideological militancy being an excuse, 
there are great problems to be solved in 
China, and they have to solve them, 
so one can say either that it is an 
excuse or that it is a matter of the 
development of their policy. 


Q: You have pictured a Communist 
Chinese regime on the verge of dis- 
integration or revolution. I would like 
to probe a little bit concerning your 
ideas of the regime that would iollow 
and of activities which might lessen ten- 
sion. For example, do you feel that a 
successor to this regime might relinquish 
the claims to the three and a half mil- 
lion square kilometers which China 
claims that the Soviet Union has feloni- 
ously grabbed? Do you feel that the 
successor to this regime would renounce 
the pursuit of atomic weapons or re- 
nounce ideas of hegemony in Southeast 
Asia? Would you discuss the ways in 
which a successor regime might act to 
reduce tension? 


A: It depends, of course, on what 
is the successor regime. In our con- 
viction, after this painful experience, 
the Chinese people have fully realized 
at least that a Communist system is 
out of place in China, for what China 
needs is domestic rehabilitation and re- 


construction. We shall devote all the 
energy and resources that we can com- 
mand to minding our own business. 

Of course, we have disputes, like the 
boundary issue. As I said, in our esti- 
mate, according to facts of history, Rus- 
sią seized not 600,000, but 900,000 
square miles. We also had a border 
dispute with India and Burma, and it 
was never thought necessary to resort 
to force. 

And we would be only too anxious to 
work closely with our neighbors for the 
betterment of our life and for the 
betterment of theirs. 

For the salvation of China, we have 
to return to the doctrines laid down by 
the founder of the Republic. We be- 
lieve in a healthy form of nationalism 
which respects our own sovereignty and 
the sovereignty of others. We believe 
in a healthy form of political democracy 
as well as economic democracy. If the 
Chinese people concentrate on develop- 
ing their own country, they will not 
have time to go out of their borders 
to create problems. So when the Re- 
public of China has recovered the main- 
land, the entire country will resume its 
role as a free, democratic, and peace- 
loving nation. 


Q: Do you think, after assuming a 
thesis in the existence of the Chiang 
regime or the Nationalist regime up to 
1949-1950 and an antithesis developed 
under Mao Tse-tung, that a new regime 
might not arise in China that would be 
neither Nationalist nor Communist, but 
somewhere in between-—-a sort of syn- 
thesis of the two? 

Secondly, the Prime Minister of 
Singapore, Lee Kuan Yew, has said re- 
cently that he thought that the Amer- 
ican presence in Vietnam may actually be 
welcomed by most of the Asian nations. 
In your opinion, is it not equally wel- 
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comed by the Soviet Union as a counter- 
balance to the Chinese hegemony in 
Asia? Is not the Soviet Union really, 
at this point, hopeful that the United 
States will not pull out of Asia? 


A: Now, the principles I have just 
referred to are a revised form of social- 
ism, nationalism, and communism all 
combined. ‘They are derived from the 
basic ancient traditions of China and 
the introduction of Western civilization. 
The objectives of China are to preserve 
the best of her own culture and to 
absorb the best of the new cultures. 

I quite agree with the Prime Minister 
of Singapore that the United States 
presence in Asia is absolutely essential, 
in that the United States does not have 
any design for political, economic, or 
military advantages in Asia. 

The only requirement of the United 
States is to have a friendly Asia. And 
this presence of the United States 
would help to develop the Asian coun- 
tries. I do not think the Chinese 
should claim supremacy in Asia. We 
have large overseas Chinese communi- 
ties all over this region, but it was only 
after the establishment of the Com- 
munist regime on the mainland that 
there began a fear of China. 

So I think that the sensible thing is 
to have a free and civilized China, with 
the help of the United States and the 
other Asian countries, so that no one 


will claim supremacy over anybody 
else. 


Q: From Soviet and other Com- 
munist sources, as well as from Western 
sources, we hear that all religious groups 
are being persecuted in China: Mos- 
lems, Buddhists, Catholics, and Protes- 
tants—and also that other provinces are 
being persecuted. Would you comment 
on this? 


A: Yes, it is true. Religion has 
been in great difficulty. In the begin- 
ning, the regime tried to use the 
churches as propaganda instruments. 
After that failed, they turned against . 
them. The persecution of the monks 
in Tibet is a very conspicuous example. 
They are forced to marry and are de- 
ported from one place to another. The 
Moslems in the Northwest are equally 
maltreated. As for the Catholic Church 
and the Protestant Church, they have 
the so-called national leadership, which 
separates them from the outside world. 

A Western visitor to the Chinese 
mainland inquired about the state of 
religion, and the guide told him that - 
there was complete freedom. On the 
following Sunday, the visitor asked the 
guide to take him to a church. Then 
the guide said: “We cannot go to a 
church because churches are closed on 
Sundays.” 


International Broadcasting and the Changing 
World Audience 


By JOHN CHANCELLOR 


ABSTRACT: The past twenty-five years have witnessed the 
development and spectacular growth of international broad- 
casting, for a number of reasons: international political con- 
_ flicts, the national pride of having such a capability, and the 
development and widespread use of the transistor radio. The 
' character of the audience has changed during these years, and 
has, in turn, influenced the broadcasters. Where once the 
listener was willing to tune into a specific program at a given 
time, he is now more mobile, has more leisure, and has numer- 
ous channels of communications competing for his time; there- 
fore, he is unable or unwilling to listen at a certain time. In 
an attempt to keep pace with the contemporary listener, the 
Voice of America (VOA), like several other broadcasters, is 
changing some of its concepts about broadcasting. In place of 
specific programs, it is initiating what might be called a 
“service,” a blending of program elements built around cer- 
tain basic landmarks such as news. An international broad- 
caster today, in order to retain and expand his audience, in the 
face of competition from other international broadcasters and 
domestic media, must establish an identity representing his 
society which the audience can recognize—and he must tell 
the truth about that society. 
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T has always seemed to me that the 

disciplines represented by the Acad- 
emy bear a close relationship with my 
own discipline of journalism. We are 
all, it seems to me, in our own ways, 
involved in the recording of change— 
change and, perhaps, conflict. Journal- 
ism is really involved in recording 
change and conflict, which is why, given 
the nature of these two qualities, we 
journalists are so often accused of a 
preoccupation with bad news. 

So I think that there is a kinship 
between us, and I am going to discuss 
here some major changes which are 
taking place in the world, and which 
are having an effect on the rela- 
tions between peoples and nations. I 
will take as my subject international 
broadcasting. 

The history of international broad- 
casting is a relatively short one. Most 
large countries had developed domestic 
broadcasting organizations before any- 
one began seriously using radio as a 
means of reaching people in other 

countries. 

' The British got off to an early start 
with their Empire Service in the 1930’s. 
The Soviet Union was an early interna- 
tional broadcaster, agair, in the 1930’s, 
as were the Germans. The United 
States had neither a colonial empire 
nor an export ideology in the 1930’s, 
and thus did not begin serious interna- 
tional broadcasting until the beginning 
of the Second World War, twenty-five 
years ago. 

The United States, and other coun- 
tries as well, got deeply involved in 
short-wave broadcasting during the war. 
As an example of this, the Voice of 
America grew very rapidly in the years 
1942 to 1945. And in 1946, when the 
war ended, most of the countries which 
had developed their external broadcast- 
ing services were still on the air. There 


was a lot of international broadcasting 
in those days, about 3,700 hours a 
week, broadcast by 49 countries. 

It will not astonish you, I am sure, 
when I say that there has been an 
increase: from 3,700 hours a week in 
1946 to over 25,000 in December of 
last year; from 49 broadcasting coun- 
tries to 90, at last count. And the 
figures rise each quarter. 

There were many reasons for the 
increase. Not the least of them, I am 
afraid, was the conflict between East 
and West. During the 1950’s, for ex- 
ample, spurred by the Cold War, the 
Voice of America increased its language 
services and its hours of broadcasting, 
as did the Soviet Union, the countries 
of eastern Europe, and, most particu- 
larly, the Chinese Communists. An- 
other factor was the number of newly 
developed countries. People have often 
pointed out that new countries always 
start their own national airlines for 
reasons of prestige. I can testify that 
the will to create national instrumental- 
ities extends to short-wave government- 
operated transmitters. Of fifteen inter- 
national broadcasters in Africa today, 
almost all postwar, eight have gained 
their independence in the last six years. 

So, for reasons of political conflict and 
national pride, the international broad- 
cast bands are getting very crowded, 
indeed, dangerously crowded. The So- 
viet Union now broadcasts about 1,600 
hours a week; the Chinese Communists, 
1,300; the United Arab Republic 
(UAR), over 900; the Voice of Amer- 
ica, around 810 hours.a week in 37 
languages; and the British Broadcasting 
Company (BBC), about 700. Many 
countries devote a much higher share 
of their national resources to this kind 
of broadcasting than we do in the 
United States. The UAR, with more 
hours on the air than the United States, 
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is one good example. Cuba, which 
broadcasts some 400 hours a week 
internationally, is another. 

There is a third factor of impor- 
tance when we consider the growth of 
this kind of communication, and that 
is the battery-operated transistorized 
radio set. There is, I suppose, no place 
on this planet where you cannot find 
somebody with a transistor radio, 
generally playing pretty awful music. 

And many of these receivers, built for 
a general international market, have at 
least one short-wave band. Millions 
and millions of them have flooded the 
markets of the world. In some remote 
areas, they are used as barter. In some 
places, the United States government 
has given them away. ‘They are simply 
everywhere, and these transistor radios 
have changed the make-up of the audi- 
ence for international broadcasting. (In 
many parts of the world today a radio 
receiver is called a “transistor.” “Where 
did you learn that?” “I heard it on 
my transistor.”) These are the ele- 
ments of the situation today: more 
broadcasters and more transmitters, 
more hours on the air, more receivers, 
more people listening—all in all, a 675 
per cent increase in international broad- 
casting hours in twenty years. 

But there is an element of change in 
broadcasting to the world which I find, 
as a broadcaster, more interesting than 
the statistics, and that involves a pro- 
found change in the attitudes of the 
audiences. 

When the United States first joined 
the ranks of international broadcasters, 
twenty-five years ago, there existed 
what we may call a “broadcaster’s 
market.” In occupied Europe, people 
were being arrested, some were being 
shot, for listening to our broadcasts. 
And we all know that they went on 
listening after the war. 

In those days, throughout the world, 
the radio set with its glass tubes, its 


need for electricity, its complicated 
knobs and dials, its formal programs 
and schedules, was, in some ways, 
comparable to a color television set 
today. You can get very interesting 
things on it, but you have to make a 
serious effort to get them. This level 
of technology had much to do with 
listening habits in the pretransistor 
years. Broadcasting, domestic and in- 
ternational, was characterized by a 
willingness on the part of the listener 
to meet the broadcaster each day, or 
each week, at a particular and pre- 
arranged time, at which the listener 
would get a particular product, whether 
it was the nine o’clock BBC news in 
French to occupied France or the “Fred 
Allen Show” in the United States. The 
relationship between the broadcaster 
and the listener in those days was 
formal, regular, and scheduled. 

But I believe that the elements of 
that relationship are greatly changed in 
the 1960’s. There were many reasons 
for this change, both political and 
technological. 

Politically, there are few places in the 
world today where people are “dying” 
to listen to foreign broadcasts. ‘There 
are, to be sure, laws in a number of 
countries which prohibit listening to 
foreign broadcasts or divulging informa- 
tion gained from them. But it can 
safely be said that the vast majority 
of the people in the world are under 
no restrictions on their listening. It is 
further true that, however sharp some 
conflicts may be, and however deep some 
ideological differences may run, the 
world is not at war as it was twenty 
years ago, and this has diminished the 
motivation of many listeners to make 
an extra effort to meet the broadcaster 
at a particular point in time. 

Technologically, the short-wave re- 
ceiver is no longer a technical marvel 
owned by the rich, or a complex device 
operated by a specialist. A radio, these 
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days, is often about as complicated and 
expensive as a good fountain pen. 
Whereas the radio used to sit at home’ 
as a totem, it now travels with the 
listener as a companion. 

In our assessment of the international 
audience, there is one final element of 
paramount importance to a broadcaster, 
and that is the competition. Competi- 
tion from other international broad- 
casters is a significant factor. But we 
are also aware of the development of 
local competition in a world that is 
being altered by an extraordinary rate of 
change in all channels of communica- 
tion. Domestic radio and television are 
getting better in most countries. There 
are more motion pictures, more books 
and magazines, more education, more 
leisure, more expectations of the good 
life which are being met, or being 
sought, and even the poorest countries 
are developing internal channels of 
communication. 

The international broadcaster today 
must work harder to keep, or enlarge, 
his audience. And, given the amplifica- 
tion and the acceleration of these proc- 
esses almost everywhere in the world, 
this is a difficult task. 

It is against this background that the 
Voice of America, a few years ago, began 
to change some of its programs and some 
of its concepts. During the past year or 
so, we have, I think, speeded up our 
reaction to changing audiences. 

For one thing, we are trying, in some 
of our language services, to do away 
with the concept of radio broadcasting 
as a series of sequential but unrelated 
programs, each of a fixed length, each 
performing as a specialized broadcasting 
function. I am not at all sure that the 
audience which we want to reach today 
wants to listen to fifteen minutes of 
news and comment, followed by fifteen 
minutes of a press review, followed by 
fifteen minutes of the “Stamp Club,” 
followed by fifteen minutes of features 
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for women. All of these elements are 
perfectly sound functions of radio, but 
their rigid placement on the schedule 
poses a problem if we recall that the 
international audience is increasingly 
mobile, increasingly distracted by other 
media, and less politically motivated to 
listen. 

To be sure, an hour made up of news 
and comment, press reviews, stamp club, 
and women’s features, although I regard 
that as appallingly dull, gives an audi- 
ence a good idea of the American 
people, the American government, and 
the world in general. But such a sched- 
ule takes about an hour to run, which 
makes it exceedingly difficult for today’s 
faster-moving listener to have a shorter 
listening experience that is still mean- 
ingful and useful to him. 

Therefore, the Voice of America has 
been working on other arrangements of 
these broadcasting functions. In some 
cases, we have drastically changed the 
form of our broadcasts, while retaining, 
hopefully, most of the functions. 

In some of our English-language 
transmissions, for example, the listeners 
are offered, instead of programs, some- 
thing we like to call a broadcasting 
“service,” which is not really a “pro- 
gram,” but a blending of many program 
elements: news, comment, correspon- 
dents’ reports, music, features, editorial 
reviews, and, yes, some news about 
stamps and features for women. Built 
around some basic landmarks, such as 
news on the hour and the half-hour, this 
sort of broadcast flows from subject 
to subject, no element being of a fixed 
length, the whole thing given a common 
texture by the weaving in of five- and 
six-second musical bridges based on the 
Voice’s original theme song, “Yankee 
Doodle.” We think of it as contempo- 
rary radio, suited to the needs of the 
contemporary audience. Our writers no 
longer write pieces which must run a 
quarter of an hour. The rule on the 
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new transmissions is: “Let it run as 
long as it is interesting.” 

We owe a debt, as many of you will 
recognize, to similar instrumentalities 
developed by American commercial ra- 
dio, notably the National Broadcasting 
Company’s “Today” show, and the 
week-end radio show, “Monitor.” But 
there are still great differences. We have 
no commercials, and that is to many 
of us an important, and possibly, to 
some of us, a welcome, difference. 
Clear and nonidiomatic language aimed 
at foreign audiences is another differ- 
ence. And a general tone which is a 
little Jess chatty and chummy than 
American domestic radio would be a 
third difference. 

The new programs in English have 
not been on the air for very long, but 
the first reaction indicates that we may 
be doing the right thing. We have 
strong evidence that we have lost the 
shut-ins and people who used to listen 
in prison. But I think that we are 
doing well with other elements of the 
audience. The Russian-language pro- 
grams of the Voice of America have 
been programming this way for some 
time, with enormous success. Some of 
the Spanish-language transmissions have 
had success with the new format. 

In some of our shorter transmissions, 
such as languages which are on the air 
for only a half-hour, we have not been 
able to make any structural changes. 
But we have been working on the tex- 
tures—I might even say the “postures” 
—of these programs in an effort to 
introduce a more contemporary sound. 
We are using music and broadcasting 
techniques to do that. 

We have also introduced area 
weather reporting, based on satellite- 
gathered information. And this has 
been something of a success. We can- 
not forecast the weather with any pre- 
cision, and we do not tell the housewife 
in Nairobi whether or not she can put 


the wash out tomorrow, but we can tell 
her what general cloud and weather 
conditions are over this most enormous 
continent called Africa. We have done 
this, at least partially, as a device to 
build up a sense of what I call “plan- 
etary kinship,” a feeling that we are 
all together on this planet; that we 
not only know in Washington, but that 
we care in Washington about weather 
elsewhere on the earth. 

The Voice of America is not alone 
with the development of these new 
broadcasting ideas. Other people are 
doing it as well. Some of the programs 
that we hear from other broadcasters 
strike us as being imitative. But we 
cannot claim to have thought it up by 
ourselves, this abandonment of pro- 
grams, and I think that we are better 
off if we recognize the change as being 
organically related to a changing world. 

There are many things concerning the 
new sounds in broadcasting about which 
we do not yet know enough. For ex- 
ample, how American can we sound, and 
how American should we sound? There 
are great limitations on the uses of 
American humor to international audi- 
ences——and strict limitations on the uses 
of American idioms. Yet, it seems to 
me that we ought to be as openly and 
frankly and even aggressively American 
as we can be, given the limitations of 
the audience. 

I think that there is a great danger 
in international broadcasting of be- 
coming bland and institutional—more 
worried about clarity of language and 
presentation than about the roots and 
image of the society which the broad- 
caster represents. I think that,:in this 
respect, we have much more to learn 
from Mark Twain than from T. S. Eliot. 
I would offer the suggestion that the 
successful international broacaster is the 
one most closely tied, in the tone and 
attitudes of his broadcasts, to images 
held by the.audience of his own country. 
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Americans, ior good or bad, are be- 
lieved by most of the world to be as- 
sertive and aggressive, and to display 
a manic determination to get things 
done quickly. Further, the world be- 
lieves, I think, in the essential modern- 
ity of the American society, as repre- 
sented by our contemporary music, our 
consumer products, our architecture, 
and all the other things pleasing to the 
eye and the ear and the mind which 
flow out of this country every day. To 
be sure, many people in the world con- 
sider the American society to be full 
of contradictions and inequalities, with 
pockets of discontent and dissent. And 
there are those who are frightened of 
American power. 

What we must do, it seems to me, 
and what I think has been started, is to 
fashion a style of international radio 
broadcasting which explains the faults 
of the American society while at the 
same time amplifying and enriching the 
world’s knowledge of the good things 
about us. And it seems imperative that 
we make it all sound unashamedly 
American. The British have been very 
intensely British in their broadcasting 
for a long time. The chimes of Big 
Ben may be the most successful single 
audible trademark in broadcasting. To 
put it another way, you know to whom 
you are listening when you listen to 
the BBC. 

This concern for national identifica- 
tion is important in the world of in- 
creasing media competition. As local 
radio and television develop in many 
countries, we must ask ourselves what 
we have to offer to a listener that he 
will not soon be able to get at home. 
One of the things that we can give him 
is an American experience, designed for 
the patterns of his consumption, but 
allowing him to switch on a larger 
world. 

We can offer him, in addition to an 
American experience, the services of a 


large, professional, fully competent in- 
ternational news-reporting service, which 
is VOA News. ‘To do this, need I say, 
we will tell him the truth about the 
news, about the real world, about things 
as they are. I do not consider it exces- 
sively cynical to predict that, in the 
foreseeable future, there will be many 
countries with captive and muffled 
presses and broadcasters, and as they 
do today in large numbers, millions of 
citizens of other countries will be turn- 
ing to the short-wave dial to learn what 
is really going on. This is possibly the 
strongest inducement we can offer to 
listeners, which is why the VOA must 
always live in the real world. I am 
confident and proud that it does so 
today. For we at the Voice of America 
are fully aware of our responsibilities as 
political broadcasters who work for the 
government of the United States and 
represent its people to a world audience. 
But to do this, we must make a compact 
with that audience. We say: We offer 
you the news, presented with accuracy, 
with full and unflinching professional 
competence, and we ask you to listen 
to that, and believe it. 

But we also ask the audience to listen 
to the analysis, the commentaries, talks, 
and documentaries with which we pre- 
sent the policies and explain the actions 
of the government and the people of the 
United States, and we ask the audience 
to believe these elements, as well. For 
these, as well as the news, are founded 
in truth. 

It will be apparent to this audience 
that, while both the news and the com- 
mentaries are truthful, the persuasive- 
ness of the commentaries is dependent 
upon the credibility of the news. There 
is a further consideration: if we argue 
that the successful international broad- 
caster is the one who most accurately 
represents his own society and the 
ethics of that society, then truth is not 
a matter of choice for that broadcaster. 
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What is of concern for an American 
broadcaster is the tempo, the poise, the 
style, and the substance of the American 
society. We at the Voice are concerned 


with these things, and we are, I hope 
sucessfully, transforming them into 
worth-while and exciting radio signals, 
presenting us all io the world. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: What is the purpose of interna- 
tional broadcasting? If it is to show 
what America is like or what America 
is, who defines this concept? And how 
are our bad qualities shown overseas? 


A: Through our combined efforts at 
the Voice, I do think that we bring a 
certain corpus of experience in journal- 
ism and in public affairs to broadcast- 
ing. That experience, in itself, imposes 
a discipline on how to represent any 
particular subject. It is a matter of 
judgment, as opposed to a matter of 
bias. Do we talk about the bad things 
in the United States? Indeed, we do, 
and we must. ‘There are five hun- 
dred foreign correspondents permanently 
resident in the United States, and they 
report on our activities in some detail. 
Some of them are not accurate report- 
ers. Some of them have a particular 
bias, or the organizations that they 
represent have a particular bias. 

I think that we are well served by 
having a broadcast organization which 
can—with journalistic fidelity, first and 
foremost—bring the story of Watts, for 
example, and some of the other painful 
abscesses of our society, to foreign audi- 
ences—having an obligation as well to 
poke around for some of the good things 
that are done here, to see if we can 
strike some sort of balance, but always 
within the limitations of the discipline 
of journalism. I feel that, as I said in 
my talk, if the United States is going 
to be truly represented abroad, that 
representation has to reflect, very accu- 
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rately, the basic ethics and principles 
of our own open society. 

Our evidence of effectiveness is what 
we get in letters and talks with people 
who do listen. People in many parts of 
the world are amazed and astonished 
at the official American radio. To talk 
openly and candidly and honestly about 
this society, about the progress within 
it—and sometimes about the lack of 
progress—to paraphrase the Ambas- 
sador, we take two steps forward, and 
then we take a step back. But we do 
it, and we do it in the open, and this, 
I think, is magic: to bring it into the 
homes of millions of people who realize 
that in their own societies, this may not 
be the case. Yes, we do cover the bad 
things. 


Q: The Soviets are accusing us of 
being in collusion with Mao, and Mao is 
accusing us of being in collusion with the 
Soviets. I would like to know how you 
treat this problem on your broadcasts. 


A: I presume that your question did 
not expect me to analyze what Mao says 
about us and what the Soviets are say- 
ing about us. It strikes me that it is 
time to ask Art Buchwald if be would 
like to broadcast again on the Voice 
of America, which he has done in the 
past, to our profit. 

What we have tried to do is to ana- 
lyze the charges. We have two or three 
people on our analyst staff who are 
quite skilled at keeping the audience 
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up-to-date on what is most currently 
being said in this triangle, if you want 
to call it that for a moment. 

Further, we have taken to analyzing 
Chinese Communist broadcasts that is- 
sue from China in greater numbers 
every day. And, in some of our services, 
we have been using a sort of audible 
glossary of terms. We will take a seg- 
ment of a broadcast from China, and, 
when it reaches a particular phrase that 
needs explanation, we stop the tape, and 
our announcer explains what they are 
talking about. ‘This is not necessarily a 
humorous device, although there is a 
Jot of humor involved in it. It has 
served to illuminate the sort of lunatic 
language that we are getting out of 
China today. The Russians are being 
very, very civilized and very, very calm 


and rarely lose their composure in their 
broadcasts. But the Chinese, during 
the cultural proletarian revolution, have 
degraded communication to a point 
beyond recognition. It is peering into 
hell to listen to their broadcasts. 

So, we have reported the news of 
what they say and have tried, as much 
as we can, to analyze the broadcasts, — 
which are becoming increasingly lunatic. 
The latest examples we have of the 
Chinese increasing the number of their 
Russian-language broadcasts to the So- 
viet Union is that some of these broad- 
casts run for two hours or longer— 
tirades which the Russians are now, 
incidentally, jamming. But one of our 
monitors overheard one coming in, 
and it was two hours played backwards 
in Russian on tape. 


The Influence of Small States in a Changing World 


By Wayne A. WiLcox 


‘Asstract: In a world of disparate states, the enormous 
wealth and military power of the United States and the Soviet 
Union appear to prejudice the independence of small states and 
confirm the concept of bipolarity. However, small states con- 
tinue to exist, proliferate, and influence the great powers. The 
contemporary state system cannot be labeled bipolar except in 
discussing nuclear strategy. Most international relations exist 
at the levels of bargaining and seeking influence, and here the 
small states have great strength. Small states can be seen to 
have been better served by the “aid” relationship with the 
United States than the donor. This is partly a function of 
cold-war competition, but, more importantly, of the potent 
effect in bargaining of small-state specific interests and great- 
power general interests. Contemporary world politics demon- 
strates that no clear correlation exists between wealth and 
military force and the ability to produce results (power). Eco- 
nomic influence is subject to political control outside state 
frontiers, and weapons are no more impressive than the ability 
of peoples to resist them. Effective foreign policy requires 
mutuality of interest between interested parties; open, candid 
communication; and the confidences that make trust in agree- 
ments possible. Disparities of size probably make these more 
difficult, not easier, in American and Soviet policy. 
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F the many areas of world politics, 

perhaps the most complex and 
intriguing area concerns the relation- 
ships between great powers and their 
small cousins. Throughout the history 
of international relations, powerful 
states were confronted by intractable 
problems posed by almost insignificant 
countries. In the contemporary era, the 
ancient problem of “power differentials” 
has become one of gross paradox be- 
cause of the objective differences between 
existing states. In what other age can 
one imagine Cuba, population about 7 
million, defying the huge continental 
behemoth called the United States, 
or Albania, population less than San 
Francisco and Oakland, defying the 
other nuclear superpower, the Soviet 
Union? At the heart of the paradox 
is the oldest problem in politics: How 
do you convert resources and force into 
influence? What is unique to our time 
is the scale of contrast between the 
“actors” in the international system. 

In 1966, the United States gross na- 
tional product (GNP), the aggregate 
measurement of all goods and services 
produced by a society, was about 735 
billion dollars, a phenomenal figure 
made awesome by its rapid growth over 
the past decade by over 4 per cent per 
year. This amount is a third again as 
large as all the Communist countries— 
the Soviet Union, Communist China, 
and the East European Peoples Re- 
publics—put together, and for the past 
few years the American economy has 
been growing almost twice as fast as 
its self-proclaimed rivals. Only Europe, 
taken together, equals the size of the 
American economy, and a considerable 
portion of the various European indus- 
tries is owned or controlled by Amer- 
ican parent firms. France, the most 
sensitive country to American invest- 
ment, finds itself with about 10 per cent 
of its manufacturing capacity owned by 
American companies. Last year, when 


relatively restrictive investment codes 
were enforced in France, American in- 
vestment nonetheless amounted to 300 
million dollars and promises to be even 
more now that investment is again of- 
ficially “welcome.” Perhaps this can 
best be said by quoting a European 
diplomat: 


The American economy has become so big 
that it is beyond the imagination to com- 
prehend. But now on top of size you are 
getting rapid growth as well. It is a situ- 
ation of fundamental power unequaled in 
the history of the world.t 


Consider the nature of an economy 
than can spend $2 billion a month on 
a war in Vietnam, the purpose of which 
is not to safeguard American security 
or American investments, but to main- 
tain treaty stipulations to which we are 
not a signatory! Consider that the en- 
tire federal budget of the United States 
not quite two decades ago was “only” 
$33 billion, less than half the current 
budget of the Department of Defense 
alone! And consider the magnitude of 
resources that would be available for 
other purposes, including investment 
abroad, if the $24 billion now being 
furnished for the Vietnam war could 
be allocated to disposable income, com- 
pany profits, or foreign loans. The 
East European states have begun what 
promises to be a major transformation 
of their economies in co-operation with 
Western firms. The Italians are bor- 
rowing American dollars to finance a 
Fiat automobile factory in the Soviet 
Union, and in every area of Europe, 
East and West, there is an eagerness for 
collaboration, finance, and management 
resources from America. 


1 Quoted in John Brooks, The Great Leap: 
The Last Twenty-Five Years in America 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1966). This 
book should be required reading for Amer- 
icans who have forgotten how fast and far 
we have traveled in Jess than a generation, 
p. 45. 
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To heighten the contrasts further, 
some comparisons with large underde- 
veloped countries can be made. The 
four largest United States corporations 
last year had annual revenues in excess 
of the GNP of India, a nation two and 
a half times as populous as the United 
States. General Motors alone had sales 
amounting to more than half of all the 
goods and services produced in a nation 
of half a billion people. In the early 
1950’s, the annual receipts of Macy’s 
Department Stores in New York were 
larger than the governmental budget of 
Pakistan, then a country of 90 million 
people. When Americans complain 
_ about the size of the foreign aid bill, 
something over $2.8 billion, they might 
usefully recall that American Telephone 
and Telegraph spent (on construction 
alone) $3.9 billion in 1965 just to im- 
prove telephone service for 185 million 
Americans, 

Nor is economic wealth alone the 
only area of high contrast between to- 
day’s great powers and the small strug- 
gling states of Africa and Asia. No 
country between Italy and Japan has 
the industrial capacity to mass-manu- 
facture high-performance weapons sys- 
` tems or to equip their forces with the 
instruments of modern war. No zoun- 
try between Italy and Japan can manu- 
facture heavy tanks or the ordnance 
they require. None have shipyards that 
can build an aircraft carrier or a sub- 
marine. China, with Soviet assistance, 
has developed a tank and an aircraft 
factory complex, but at the heavy cost 
of investment in other essential areas 
that will be necessary in the war 
preparations of the next decade. While 
it has been argued that nuclear weap- 
ons are the “great equalizer,” defensive 
technology is making great strides and 
only the wealthiest countries will be 
able to afford the antiballistic missile 
(ABM) systems, the mobile or hard- 
ened multiwarhead missile force, and 


the advanced intelligence and communi- 
cations system necessary to attain par- 
ity in the new “balance of terror.” It 
is conceivable that hidden bombs 
could present an ever-present element 
of terror in foreign-policy threats or 
weaken the will of a large country to 
use arms against a smaller nuclear- 
armed one, but the risks would be so 
enormous—total destruction—that it is 
difficult to conceive of a government 
willfully using such a tactic. 

With this brief introduction, it seems 
clear that the United States and the 
Soviet Union, but especially the United 
States, possess resources of wealth and 
weaponry that make superpowers truly 
paramount. 

When these physical and “objective” 
assessments of American and Soviet 
might are read together with Professor 
Hans Morgenthau’s now famous, or in- 
famous (depending upon your point of 
view), emphasis on power as the central 
dynamic in international politics, the 
contemporary world appears to be one 
beholden to, and attentive to, Washing- 
ton. Moscow exercises a negative role, 
setting some limits to American hegem- 
ony in the world, but its resources are 
inadequate to seize the initiative or 
even to maintain a sphere of monopo- 
listic interest in eastern Europe. In the 
not too distant future, one might see 
the Soviet Union adopt an almost per- 
manent secondary importance to the 
United States, maintaining only a credi- 
ble deterrent against American attack 
but otherwise accommodating itself to 


the status quo. 
Let it also be noted in the same 
physical and “objective” assessment 


that the poor are indeed growing more 
poor. The healthy growth rates in the 
underdeveloped economies of the 1950’s 
have increasingly been cancelled by the 
extraordinary population growth of the 
1960’s. The contemporary nature of 
international organization has made it 
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not only possible, but profitable for 
extremely small “‘ministates” to assert 
their independence and dilute further 
the influence of the relatively large 
underdeveloped countries in world 
bodies. An underdeveloped country 
like Nigeria has an uncertain future 
as a state, but any of its several 
regions would be more populous than 
many of the other African states. One 
need not catalogue the problems of the 
Third World; they are legion, and they 
are well known. It needs to be remem- 
bered that they weigh exceedingly lightly 
in the strategic balance of the super- 
powers, and while they command a ma- 
jority of votes in the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, it is not on the 
basis that the Supreme Court of the 
United States would tolerate under the 
“one man, one vote” rule. 

The Article 19 crisis on the financing 
of peace-keeping was “won” by the 
great powers, who resisted the argu- 
ment that they could be assessed for 
peace-keeping operations for which they 
had not taken an affirmative national 
stand. This further reduces the lever- 
age, potential and actual, of the small 
states in their principal arena, and once 
again emphasizes the central importance 
of the great powers in the organized 
world community. One can almost feel 
the increasing bitterness and frustration 
of the Afro-Asian delegations to the 
United Nations. For people who are 
newly free of external dominance, and 
who are both proud and have something 
to say to the twentieth century, this 
impoverishment of the United Nations 
is a bitter blow. 

The paradox is, therefore, gross, and 
it is clear. The superpowers are vigor- 
ous, growing, strong centers of economic 
and military vitality. They are profit- 
ing from high levels of expenditure in 
research, in education, and in develop- 
ment. They occupy positions of cen- 
trality within the developed world, and 


have maintained hegemonic relation- 
ships in areas of vital concern to them. 
They have tacitly agreed to compete ina 
restrained manner, and have formalized 
some procedures of conflict resolution. 
The new and small states, newly free 
from colonial rule or newly emergent as 
free economies in the competitive world, 
are weak and disorganized. Their 
populations are growing as fast as 
production, and governmental stability is 
generally tenuous. Most countries are 
having a difficult time fitting into the 
world economy; few have invested in 
research, education, and development to 
compete with the West and the Soviet 
Union; and fewer still have found in 
the United Nations an adequate forum 
for their political “projection.” 

If all of this is true, however, and 
this is the paradox, why is it that both 
the Americans and the Russians are 
having such a difficult time producing 
intended results? Why is it that small 
states continue to exist—indeed, to pro- 
liferate—and not only influence great 
powers but frequently commit them to 
policies favorable almost exclusively to 
the small power? 

In the last several months, “our” 
hemisphere has been filled with quar- 
rels and complications clouding our role 
at Punta del Este. Mexico has neither 
supported nor agreed with our Cuban 
policy and allows a grossly inflated 
Soviet mission to camp at our rear 
door. Canada has abused both Amer- 
ican business investment officials and 
the makers of Vietnam policy. In Eu- 
rope, France has scuttled many aspects 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion and has popularized the notion that 
the four initials of the alliance stand 


“for “Naked American Take-Over.” In 


the Middle East, President Nasser has 
told his great-power creditors that the 
more they pursue him to collect pay- 


' ment of their loans, the more he will 


refuse to pay. While simultaneously 
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asking for more American aid and casti- 
gating American motives, he also asks for 
Russian aid while imprisoning Commu- 
nists. Farther north, the Israelis use 
American arms to attack Jordan, an 
American ally, for what Syria has been 
doing and ignore both the United Na- 
tions and American protests against their 
actions. Greece and Turkey angrily 
point their United States-supplied arms 
at each other over an affair in Cyprus 
over which neither has control nor re- 
sponsibility, meanwhile vilifying the 
United States for not joining one side or 
the other. India and Pakistan, the two 
largest aid recipients in South Asia, 
staged a major war for Kashmir in Sep- 
tember 1965, using American weapons 
and diverting American assistance to de- 
fense support; they then indicated an 
indignant righteousness when American 
assistance was cancelled. General Ne 
Win ort Burma rarely if ever sees the 
American ambassador, just as Prince 
Sihanouk of Cambodia feels justified in 
upbraiding American diplomats for Time 
magazine’s opinions. President Sukarno, 
while in office, managed to run counter 
to United States, Russian, and Chinese 
aims in their turn, each time managing 
to get for Indonesia what it wanted, be 
it West Irian, weapons, or the removal 
of Chinese traders. A final bit of 
exemplary material may be found in the 
Vietnamese war, in which guerrilla 
forces and a small but well-armed 
country are withstanding extraordinary 
punishment from the world’s greatest 
power. 

Something in the analysis must be 
wrong if the world, in fact, runs counter 
to American and Russian wealth and 
force. ‘There have always been Amer- 
icans (and I suppose Russians) who 
believe that the problem is that their 
government is either inordinately stupid 
or treasonous. A more useful path out 
of the paradox is to reconsider the 
notion that wealth and weapons equal 


power and influence. If the super- 
powers find that they are unable to 
convert their domestic resources into 
external results, they may not have 
equivalent “power.” And they may 
lack the patience, the will, the coher- 
ence, and the incentive to pursue their 
goals, which may, to them, be marginal. 

This perhaps unnecessarily compli- 
cated set of propositions might be sim- 
plifed by a brief reference to two cases 
with which I have had some concern 
for several years—American aid to 
India and to Pakistan. After the 
Korean war was ended, the United 
States became involved in military as- 
sistance to countries along China’s 
frontiers. One such country was Paki- 
stan, which accepted an alliance with 
the United States for its own security 
against India, although the reputed 
enemy ‘was Communist. This pro- 
voked the Indian government into 
high levels of verbal condemnation of 
“pactomania.” The architect of the 
pacts, Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles, traveled to India two years after 
the conclusion of the Pakistan agree- 
ment and found himself in the position 
of pledging a quarter-of-a-billion-dollar 
loan and surplus wheat commodity as- 
Sistance to the government which pub- 
licly vilified him. Indian neutralism, as 
it was called, was a form of double 
alignment with the United States and 
the Soviet Union, though they were 
sworn enemies, and India profited hand- 
somely. After massive American and 
Soviet assistance, did India follow 
United States or Soviet policy prescrip- 
tions? It did not. 

In the first stages of assistance, the 
thought was that India would shortly 


“take off” into self-sustaining growth, 


and that the American commitment was 
both short-term and limited to carrying 
India over the hard transitional period. 
It is increasingly evident that the In- 
dian take-off is down an extremely long 
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runway, that American and Soviet as- 
sistance is increasingly called upon, and 
that the actual use of the funds has 
generally followed Indian, not foreign, 
priorities. 

At another stage in the tangled aid 
relationship, Americans were told that 
India was being saved from communism 
by aid, while shortly thereafter Rus- 
sians were told that Soviet aid alone 
kept India out of the camp of the 
bourgeois reactionary forces. No in- 
formed student of Indian politics saw 
communism as an immediate threat in 
Indian politics, and I daresay that few 
Soviet scholars imagined that their aid 
would pry India out of a very useful 
relationship with the “bourgeois reac- 
tionary states.” 

This dynamic of the coy maiden, 
letting each suitor bid against the other, 
has been associated with arguments be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the United 
States. Many observers have said that 
it was a cold-war phenomenon. This 
ignores the fact that since the “Spirit 
of Camp David” and the so-called 
rapprochement between Moscow and 
Washington, Soviet assistance has very 
much increased, and American assist- 
ance has not declined. But its essential 
error is to minimize the role of the coy 
maiden in the courtship. The Indians 
constantly emphasized, in their relation- 
ship with the United States, prime 
American values such as democracy, 
development, stability, and peace. A 
professional and gifted Indian leader- 
ship took advantage of the existence of 
resonant elites in American society to 
make friends that went beyond the 
traditional “swami set.” By building 
domestic American support for India by 
emphasizing those aspects of Indian na- 
tional life that had appeal for Amer- 
icans, the Indians insinuated themselves 
into the American political system to 
maximize their national interests. It is 
in vogue these days to speak about 


strings being attached, and properly so, 
but an equally convincing argument can 
be made that suggests that the recipient 
has most of the leverage in the aid 
relationship. And it might also be re- 
membered that the relationship was not 
all tactical guile. India has played an 
important role in world affairs, and it 
has been a country in whose future 
America wanted to invest positively. 
India as an ally adds little to the assets 
of the United States, but India as an 
enemy would detract immeasurably 
from the sort of world system in Asia 
which we have sought to guarantee. 

Pakistan is an equally interesting ex- 
ample of general United States interests 
being overshadowed, and sometimes led, 
by specific Pakistani interests. The 
United States in 1953-1954 was buying 
allies and soldiers in the struggle against 
local war in Asia. The Pakistanis ac- 
cepted assistance to free themselves 
from Indian hegemony and, if possible, 
to reopen the Kashmir dispute with 
India by force of arms. 

The assistance sent to Pakistan gives 
a clear idea of who dominated planning 
and aid priorities. Patton tanks were 
sent to Pakistan and based in Sialkot, 
a strategic town commanding access 
routes to Indian-held Kashmir and to 
the Indian plains. Those tanks would 
have had to cross 600 miles of moun- 
tains and desert to reach Tashkent, the 
largest Soviet city in the region, and 
would have been altogether too few 
to meet a major Soviet armed push in 
the reverse direction. They were much 
more appropriate to safeguard Pakistan 
against Indian attack. F-86, F-104, 
and B-57 aircraft fit in the same cate- 
gory, and served the same functions. 
It is easy to mock this decision if one 
assumes that the stated purposes of aid 
were, in fact, the real purposes. Amer- 
ican assistance to Pakistan served the 
cause of very close relations between 
the two countries, which led to the 
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creation of a U-2 base in Peshawar and 
other useful sites for America’s South 
Asian needs. Pakistan got what it 
wanted, and so did America, but neither 
said so. i 

Like India, Pakistan managed to in- 
sinuate itself in American politics 
through the forceful personality of Field 
Marshal Mohammad Ayub Khan, the 
president of the country, and through 
impressive economic growth, cham- 
pioned and publicized in America by 
the Harvard development team that 
aided Pakistani planners in their work. 
With President Avub Khan before Con- 
gress, the Harvard team before the 
Agency for International Development 
(AID), the Pakistani military before 
the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) 
and the Department of Defense, all 
pleading their reinforcing cases, Paki- 
stan’s share in the aid dollar was 
insured until the 1965 Indo-Pakistan 
war. 

The same question can, and should, 
be asked about the aid relationship. In 
whose hand was the rod? Who held 
what strings? Pakistan would not 
make an important enemy, as would 
India, but it made an exceptionally 
valuable ally. This reversed the Indian 
relationship and strategy somewhat, but 
both India and Pakistan maintained 


their autonomy and their priorities by . 


linking their goals to general policy 
biases in the American government, and 
to their advantage. 

It is not always easy to gain an 
equally detailed picture of Soviet ex- 
perience in attempting to influence small 
states, and one must be content with 
more general impressions. Consider 
what Stalin’s words must have been 
when Soviet power was rebuffed by 
Marshal Tito in Yugoslavia, or what 
choice earthy Russian phrases Khrush- 
chev must have uttered after the Alba- 
nian government branded him a revision- 
ist. The several Russians in New York 


with whom I have discussed ‘economic 
assistance have a somewhat sad but 
familiar ring in their voices when dis- 
cussing Indonesia, not unlike their 
counterparts in AID or the State De- 
partment. While it may be that some- 
where in the Kremlin lies a planning 
paper on the long-term slide into Lenin- 
ism that is being furthered by Soviet 
assistance in underdeveloped countries, 
there seems reasonable doubt as to 
whether it is an operational paper 
useful to Soviet diplomats in the per- 
verse world of intractable small states. 

The paradox is not so hard to re- 
solve if power is defined as the ability 
to produce intended results, and if the 
nature of the interests of large and 
small powers is kept clearly in mind. 
But Americans, especially, must also 
remember that while our economic 
strength can buy the world, it cannot 
buy the people of the world. Economic 
investment and growth, no matter what 
the nationality of the stockholders, are 
tolerated so long as they bring a better 
life to those they touch, and no longer. 
Dollars invested in France had better 
prove good for the Frenchman if they 
are to remain “convertible,” and if they 
are good for the French, they will 
not be instruments solely of American 
influence. 

American military power, while for- 
midable beyond belief, cannot always 
produce intended results because it 
cannot influence the dead. The willing- 
ness of people under siege—London in 
the Battle of Britain, Stalingrad, Bas- 
togne, the Japanese at Iwo Jima, and, 
let it be said, the North Vietnamese—to 
sacrifice all is quite as impressive as 
advanced weaponry. One has only to 
evoke the meaning of Poland’s con- 
tinued struggle to live in the marchland 
between Germany and Russia, or of 
Finland and Korea, to see how hard 
small states die and how easily they are 
reborn, vigorous as before. And that 
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is why “power” explanations based on 
physical and “objective” criteria have 
never been adequate explanations of 
how international history was and is 
made. 

Regardless of the disparities of size 
and conditions in which peoples and 
states find themselves, the essential 
tasks of diplomacy remain. Successful 
foreign policies are those that rest on a 
mutuality of interest arrived at by bar- 
gaining, open and free communication, 
and shared goals. Small states need not 
take large ones into their confidence; 


they need not support international 
peace or organization; and they will not 
share great-power goals unless there is 
an element of mutuality in them. The 
tasks of creative diplomacy, however, 
are multiplied by the gross disparities 
of wealth and force because the rich 
and awesome are hard to trust. George 
Ball, after a remarkably successful and 
creative career, signed off from the 
State Department with a one-line 
phrase that needs remembering: “The 
main problem with United States for- 
eign policy is that we are too damn big.” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: Do you see a twentieth-century 
“colonialism” of the two superpowers 
(with a potential superpower, the Com- 
munist China of the future), which has 
nothing in common with the nineteenth- 
century colonialism (because of the 
change in historical, economic, and so- 
cial conditions of the atomic age), but 
has the same ultimate objectives, that 
is, domination in international politics— 
even with the different procedures, 
steps, and paradoxes that you mention, 
which, to my mind, are of secondary 
importance? Can you see any real 
influence of nonaligned nations in great 
disputes and confrontations of the two 
superpowers (for example, Korea, Cuba, 
or Berlin)? 


A: I think that in great disputes 
between the two superpowers, the rest 
of the world has no interest but to keep 
its head down. ‘The primary disputes 
between the Soviet Union and the 
United States go beyond the scale of 
others being able to influence them, and 
I do not really know why under- 
developed countries should be very in- 
terested in Berlin (and, on occasion, I 


am not even sure why we should). 
And I am sure that the Russians feel 
the same way. 

As to your first question-——whether or 
not there is such a thing as neocolonial- 
ism—if neocolonialism means that some 
states are more influential than others 
in different periods of history, then, 
undoubtedly, in international history 
there has always been neocolonialism. 
But if neocolonialism means that the 
strings are pulled in national societies 
across the world from two great capi- 
tals, it seems to me that this has not 
happened. 

Every time the United States appears 
to be becoming good and neocolonial, 
Time magazine reports it. It is circu- 
lated everywhere in the world. The noisy 
opposition to American policy in Viet- 
nam in western Europe, so far as I can 
tell, is largely the product of Americans 
in western Europe. So I think that 
one ought not to minimize the fact 
that’ small states pay attention to big 
states, with a vengeance. They read us 
carefully; they calculate more carefully. 
We have the illusion of being omnipo- 
tent, so we do not pay as much atten- 
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tion as we might. But if you think 
about how important great states are in 
the eyes of small states, and how calcu- 
lating small states are in their relations 
with great states, the results are quite 
remarkable. 

Last week, two world heads of states 
came to Washington—the Prime Min- 
ister of Afghanistan and the President 
of Turkey. Both those gentlemen were 
there, not to take a salute of the 
Marine Guard, but to attempt to com- 
mit the President of the United States 
to do things for them. Now, really, the 
United States has very little neocoloni- 
alistic interest in Afghanistan, and I 
should think very little in Turkey 
(though some strategic interest). Why, 
then, did the President commit scarce 
agricultural resources of the United 
States to help the Afghans? I suspect 
it was because the Afghans knew how 
to maneuver us into feeling that it was 
important to help them and said to us, 
‘effectively, “So long as you help us, you 
have access and friendship; the Afghans 
will keep the lines open to you.” Some 
day someone is going to study heads of 
states’ visits as a way to commit 
reluctant presidents. 


Q: What is the kind of rule of 
the superpowers which you have in 
mind? Do you feel that by virtue 
of their overwhelming wealth and over- 
whelming military power, the super- 
powers ought to have the right to 
ascribe a certain order and arrangement 
to the rest of the world? Should not 
other, lesser countries have equal say 
in the world? 


A: I tried to make the point, I 
thought, that the superpowers were not 
really super. Their great supply of 
armament and wealth cannot be easily 
turned into influence. 


If you are asking whether under this 
academic hide beats the heart of one 
who would like to organize the world 
the way he wants it, you are dead right. 
Many academics believe that they have 
almost all the answers. That is what 
our “trade union” is about. 

I believe that the superpowers have 
become custodians of a world order 
which has treated them well. This is 
what embourgeotsement means to the 
Soviet Union. They do not want to see 
it all blown up, now that they have 
blown their way into it. The United 
States does not want to see our nice 
existence threatened. And so, I think 
that both of the superpowers are very 
much concerned about stability. 

I think that the real burden of your 


last question was: “What happens 
now?” And how do we get those two 
huge Asian continental countries, 


India and China, that are absolutely 
Strapped in this competitive world econ- 
omy, to feel that they have a stake in 
the way the twentieth century has 
turned out. Well, I think that that is 
the big question. It is very hard for 
me to say anything other than that I 
think that this is the agenda for the 
rest of the century. How do we facili- 
tate the entry of the two last great 
remaining blocs of humanity into a 
world system evolved out of nineteenth- 
century Europe, which is a highly 
competitive system? 

The Indians had to devalue their 
rupees to‘sell anything in the West. 
That means that they have to pay their 
own people less to trade with the rich. 
That is another one of the paradoxes 
and the way it works. So, if your ques- 
tion is really a rhetorical question (“Do 
not you superpowers know that the 
only way that the world is going to 
hang together is if you make it possible 
for others to join you?”), then I 
understand. 
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Q: What are the prospects for the 
new regionalism by which people join 
in co-operative efforts to facilitate their 
development? 


A: The first of the permanent alli- 
ances that the United States signed in 
its history was the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, which pledged 
that an attack on one was an attack 
on all, and Congress gave away its 
right to declare war. Now, the ques- 
tion is whether this new regionalism 
holds prospects for the integration and 
security of the world. I think that our 
experience with military alliance sys- 
tems has not been altogether satisfac- 
tory. NATO is in the process of being 
dismantled. Most people do not want 
to pay the price of being a full member 
of a regional association. It costs 
money to defend yourself, and if some- 
one will do it free, why should you 
sacrifice? 

As for regional associations in terms 
of trade, if all of the countries in Cen- 
tral America grow mostly bananas and 
sugar and coffee, they can trade only 
those things among themselves. They 
have to get access to a big market some- 
where. If we say that we would 
like to bring the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the world into the American 
market on a preferential basis, Amer- 
ican businessmen become irate. They 
say: “Why should producers anywhere 
in the world have a right and a claim 
to produce inefficiently at a bonus for 
the American market? We will buy 
anywhere in the world we want, but at 
the best price.” That is the way the 
United States works. 

There are two contrasting views. 
One is that the underdeveloped coun- 
tries will never catch up unless they 
are given preference. The other is that 
the underdeveloped countries will never 
catch up unless they are made to be 
competitive. I do not know if there 


is any real answer. One can kill with 
kindness, and one can kill with selfish- 
ness. And I think that governments try 
to balance off the kinds of relationships 
that they have. This business of eco- 
nomic aid and assistance is very new: 
twenty years old. And economists have 
reversed their field in those twenty 
years. So I think that on that matter 
I would not like to be too conclusive. 


Q: Are not Americans, perhaps, too 
good, too kind-hearted? How does it 
happen that all the help given to friends 
has not kept them from turning on us? 


A: I do not think that the United 
States could ever be too kind-hearted. 
In terms of the amount of sacrifice 
which Americans have made for the 
kind of world they want, it has been 
a very minor sacrifice indeed. The total 
amount of economic assistance that we 
have given to all of Asia since World 
War II only just equals the amount 
that we gave to war-torn Europe in two 
and a half years under the Marshall 
Plan: thirteen billion dollars. We gave 
it to Europe; we are lending it to the 
rest of the world. 

Now, what did we buy for that thir- 
teen billion to Europe? It seems to me 
that we kept the Italian Communist 
party out of power in Italy long enough | 
for the Italians to take a second look. 
We kept France together so that Gen-’ 
eral de Gaulle could inherit it. And 
I do not think that these are bad things. 

I think that the United States is 
serving the kind of world that tolerates 
people who are big enough to disagree 
with us. I do not think that we tried 
to buy subservience. And if we did, it 
was a big mistake, because the United 
States, no more than anyone else, has 
all the right answers. 

I do not think that anyone wants the 
world to go away. If you just take a 
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look at tourist dollars spent, that is 
pretty obvious. Or take a look at the 
changing diet of Americans. I wonder 
how many artichokes were eaten be- 
fore France was discovered. Take a 
look at the enrichment of this next 
generation coming up—those people 
who demonstrate on the Columbia 
University campus. Those people find 
a lot of meaning in religions other than 
those in which we grew up. Religions 
that have straight and narrow paths do 
not have quite so much appeal for 
people with more speculative interests. 

So, I think that we like the world. 
We like people to travel in it. We like 
it to be at peace. We are finding 
more and more in it that we value. 
Russell Baker once wrote in the New 
York Times that it is about time jor the 
world to give us foreign aid in response. 
It would be nice to have the Swiss run 
our post office. And, as a rider of the 
New Haven Railroad, I would like the 
Japanese to run the New Haven Rail- 
road. 


Q: Why has Japan never been men- 
tioned in this entire conference? Is it 
outside the limits of the subject or not 
important enough? 


A: It is neither. The Japanese, as 
you know, are not a nonaligned coun- 
try, and they are not a small one. 
‘They are almost honorary members of 
NATO. They participate in the world 
as a developed great power. They have 
eleven nuclear reactors; four of them 
they built themselves with no help or 
supervision. And their Minuteman mis- 
sile with which they are ready to launch 
satellites comes within inches of the di- 
mensions of our Minutemen. Japan is 
an undeclared great power. It now has 
the first automated air defense system 
in Asia, which the Russians, lately this 
month, have been overflying, to see how 


good it is, and they concluded it is very 
good. 

Now, any day that the Japanese 
wanted to declare themselves a great 
power, they could. It is just that it 
turns out that the Japanese, for very 
good reasons of their own, do not want 
to—and they are good reasons. Asia 
is still a little worried about the Japa- 
nese. The Second World War was a 
hard lesson for the countries which had 
thought that Japan was just like every- 
body else. So the Japanese today could 
announce their great power, and they 
are accepted as one. They, mostly, run 
the Asian Development Bank. They 
are brought in on every discussion of 
aid for underdeveloped countries. The 
Japanese bid on many of these con- 
tracts, but they are really outside 
the nonaligned bloc. As you know, 
they are aligned with the United States 
under a bilateral and mutual security 
pact in which we agreed to protect them 
(not that they need our protection). 


Q: You have well described the 
limitations of translating military and 
economic power into effective political 
influence in dealing with the small 
states. Have you developed any gen- 
eral principles whereby great powers 
could attempt to maximize their influ- 
ence in dealing with the small states? 


A: I am not sure that we get very 
far in public meetings by discussing the 
general principles of the maximization of 
power. And, so, perhaps the best thing 
that I can do is merely to confirm your 
judgment about what I said, which, I 
think, corresponds to the relevant litera- 
ture, especially the findings of Hitch 
and McKean in The Economics of De- 
fense in the Nuclear Age: that if you 
really want to understand international 
politics, what you have to understand 
first are constraints, not capacities. 
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The ability of anyone to execute a will, 
a political will, on an organized political 
community, requires a quantum of 
power that goes far beyond the range 
of influence. 

I suppose one could construct a 
spectrum, one end representing a domi- 
nation of all aspects of another sovereign 
political community and then run it 
down to where there is no domination 
at all and try to postulate force levels 
and techniques which are relevant all 
the way up the spectrum. But I should 
think that when one got to the top of 
the spectrum and went off the nonmili- 
tary scale and onto the military calcula- 
tion, one might find that the threat to 
use force was a lot more awesome than 
the force. 

So I think, in terms of general de- 
scription, that capacities are less impor- 
tant than constraints and that what has 
to be done first is to cleanse the idea 
from our minds that, because we are 
rich and militarily powerful, we are, 
therefore, in fact, politically powerful. 


Q: Do you think that sending 
young people and specialists for service 
in foreign countries 1s of much greater 
value in creating good will than lending 
money for military aid or other 


purposes? 


A: No. Actually, I believe in 
money. I would not like to minimize 
the great educational value that the 
Peace Corps and other volunteer ser- 
vices have brought. In the small town 
in Indiana where I grew up, before the 
Peace Corps had been invented, the 
Brethren Church, which was mostly a 
farmers’ church in my community, had 
boys who took cattle to Europe, on 
boats chartered by the church, to re- 
build the breeding stocks of Europe. 
Now, I always thought those people 


were wonderful: that they would give 
the time as part of their being human 
beings and believers. So I think that 
I grew up with a good healthy bias in 
favor of that sort of thing—even though 
when they came back they said: “We 
learned more than we taught.” (This 
is the experience of all young teachers, 
I might add.) 

If we send our Peace Corps Volun- 
teers abroad in the conviction that we 
are really sending them to someone who 
does not know how to raise chickens in 
a village—and we are taking mostly 
urbanites who feel that they have to 
put on a hair shirt so that they will 
know what the depression was all 
about, or so that they will know who 
they are, or so that they can test them- 
selves to see whether they are good, 
strong, upstanding, moral people—we 
are helping them, not the “aided.” 
Well, that is all right. I believe in it, 
and I think it is a very useful exer- 
cise, and I do not know of any one of 
the Peace Corps Volunteers who are 
going out or coming back who, in my 
opinion, has not had a wonderful 
experience. 

But let us really talk about the 
marginal pay-off. People have to solve 
their own problems. What can any 
foreigner do for someone? You could 
print a book about how to raise chick- 
ens and send it out, and the village 
school teacher could tell everybody how 
to raise chickens. What has to be done 
is to build opportunity structures in a 
society for people to take new roles. 
All the chickens in the world are not 
going to solve anybody’s problems. 

The problems that are being faced 
by underdeveloped countries are how 
to meet foreign-exchange short-falls. 
And, mind you, if we were to have 
guaranteed the price levels of what the 
underdeveloped countries produced at 
their 1953 levels, we would not have 
had to give them much aid. It is a 
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quick way to write off the terms of 
trade in the world. 

The most useful possible thing that 
we could do is just simply to pledge 
one per cent of the gross national prod- 
uct, or some figure like that (it is astro- 
nomical, of course), but it would be 
about 7.35 billion dollars, or almost 
triple that which we are giving now, 
and give it to the people on some kind 
of performance criteria: if you grow 
more tea next year, instead of the 
market depressing the prices, we will 
guarantee you to match your earnings 
on tea. It would be building production 
incentives into countries. 

Today, the only way that countries 
develop is that lots of people, for lots 
of varied personal reasons, having noth- 
ing to do with foreigners, decide to take 
that first risk. That is the way de- 
velopment comes about. And that 
really is a matter of money. 

Now, we never tire of telling people 


to use more fertilizer and to develop, 
and we send out all of our young people 
and spend lots of time telling people to 
use fertilizer, but we do not tell them 
where to get fertilizer. And world fertil- 
izer prices, as you know, are increasing 
steeply because everyone is using so 
much of them. 

So, we do not have to tell them how 
to develop; we have to make possible 
foreign exchange for the money it 
takes. This is the kind of sacrifice 
which is most essential now. The great 
pity is that, just as aid is starting to 
work, we are tiring of it. 

Korea is a beautiful example. Blow 
the whole country up, and plant some 
money in it, and it will bloom. Money 
did the same thing in Taiwan. Look at 
Jordan, a miserable little dust-ridden 
country, and it has a beautiful model 
development program going, because of 
money. So I am afraid that I throw in 
my lot with money. 
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FRICAN nonalignment was initially 
formulated and first flourished 
during the decade between the holding 
of the Afro-Asian conference at Ban- 
dung in 1955 and the failure to hold 
the “Second Bandung” at Algiers in 
1965. Two streams of thought and 
action contributed principally to African 
nonalisnment—the Asian conferences in 
the immediate postwar period, where 
nonalignment, as a term, receivec gen- 
eral currency, and the African inde- 
pendence movement of the 1950’s, which 
within a few years transformed a largely 
colonial domain into a generally inde- 
pendent continent. These two streams 
were like the White and Blue Niles at 
their confluence at Khartoum. Az first, 
they retained a separate identity, al- 
though traveling along the same direc- 
tion, but fairly soon they largely inter- 
mixed, even though they never quite 
lost the qualities of their separate 
sources. 

The several Asian conferences be- 
tween 1947 and 1954 were a search for 
identity on the part of new independent 
nations and a reaction against colonial- 
ism as they had known it during their 
dependent years. This movement came 
to a heady fruition in the Bandung 
Conference of 1955. Thereafter it in- 
volved itself more and more with Af- 
rican and other nations—eventually 
reaching as far west as Cuba and, in 
due course, becoming entangled with 
the Sino-Soviet dispute. In the course 
of this development, it lost whatever 
Asian cohesiveness it ever had and be- 
came a battleground for other powers 
and other movements.? 

1 See especially G. H. Jansen, Nonalignment 
and the Afro-Asian States (New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, 1966); Cecil V Crabb, The 
Elephant and the Grass: A Study in Non- 
alignment (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1965); John W. Burton (ed.), Nonalignment 
(London, 1966); Nonalignment in Foreign 
Affairs, Tae Annars, The American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Vol. 352 (No- 
vember 1965). 


GROWTH OF POLITICAL NoNALIGNMENT 
IN AFRICA 


During the formative period of Asian 
nonalignment, the activators of inde- 
pendence in Africa were so deeply en- 
meshed in their struggle both to achieve 
leadership within their potential area of 
authority and to obtain independence 
from their colonial metropoles, that 
they initially had neither the time nor 
the inclination to branch out beyond 
these immediate goals. However, as the 
independence movement gained momen- 
tum, its leaders instinctively sought co- 
operation from each other, and out of 
this pan-Africanism of the 1950’s came 
the desire for still wider association that 
led to a marriage of the newer African 
with the older Asian movement. A 
measure of this expanding association is 
found in the number of Africans attend- 
ing such meetings at the beginning and 
the end of the first decade of African 
involvement in nonalignment. At Ban- 
dung in 1955, four African countries 
took part while, after the floodtide of 
independence, twenty-eight African 
countries were represented at the Cairo 
Conference in 1964.? 

Thus, the independence movement 
of this decade was what in economic 
jargon is called a “precondition” for the 
development of African nonalignment. 
The pan-African movement, then, gave 
African nonalignment its initial formu- 
lation and, in fact, was an important 
conditioning element throughout this 
period? For example, Ghana’s inde- 


2 African delegations were in the following 
ratio: Bandung, 1955: 4 of 29; Belgrade, 
1961: 10 of 24; and Cairo, 1964: 28 of 47. 

8 See especially Colin Legum, Pan-African- 
ism: A Short Political Guide (rev. ed ; New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1965); S. Oke- 
chukwu Mezu (ed), The Philosophy of Pan- 
Africanism (Washington, D.C: Georgetown 
University Press, 1965); and Immanual Wal- 
lerstein, Africa: The Politics of Unity: An 
Analysis of a Contemporary Soctal Movement 
(New York: Vintage, 1967). 
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pendence in March 1957 provided its 
leader Kwame Nkrumah the sovereign 
political base from which to launch the 
first Conference of Independent African 
Nations, April 1958, and the first All 
African Peoples Conference, December 
1958. ‘Thereafter, conference followed 
conference in the continent until the 
meeting at Addis Ababa in May 1963, 
which established the Organization of 
African Unity (OAU). The charter 
was an amalgam of these various move- 
ments. It dedicated the member na- 
tions (1) to safeguard their national 
sovereignty, (2) to eradicate colonial- 
ism from the remaining dependent ter- 
ritories of Africa, (3) to support unity 
among member nations, and (4) to up- 
hold nonalignment in Africa’s relations 
with the rest of the world. 

It is impossible for any observer to 
measure the strength of African devo- 
tion to these various principles, which, 
in any case, merged one into another. 
It would be logical to assume that the 
intensity of feeling was probably great- 
est with respect to national sovereignty 
and most diffuse with respect to politi- 
cal nonalignment. The problems of na- 
tional development, continued colonial 
control, and all-African co-operation 
were certainly of more immediate inter- 
est. Whatever the difference might be 
with respect to these questions, there 
was a generally held feeling of mutual 


endeavor, even brotherhood, in the. 


OAU, which was more tangible than the 
sentiments recorded at the more infre- 
quent meetings of Africans and Asians. 
For one thing, the OAU was more ac- 
tive. It held three full Assemblies, ten 
Foreign Minister meetings, and a num- 
ber of commission and special meetings 
in the period 1963-1965, while during 
the same years the larger Afro-Asian 
nonaligned group held only two confer- 
ences and foundered in two preparatory 
meetings for the third. For another 
thing, the OAU soon turned to national 


and colonial questions. Resolutions 
dealing with these issues were widely 
discussed and generally accepted, even 
though differences on such matters as 
the pace of African unity were some- 
times sharply drawn. After the first 
meeting, the OAU did not deal with 
nonalignment as such, and while certain 
of its resolutions were concerned with 
issues which related to nonalignment, it 
tended to concentrate on problems 
within the continent. 

Nevertheless, a number of African 
leaders developed an extensive interest 
in nonalignment. President Nasser had 
taken part in the Bandung Conference, 
and the other three African heads of 
state sent senior ministers. Presidents 
Nkrumah, Touré, Keita, Nyerere, 
Obote, Ben Bella, and others were in- 
creasingly active in nonaligned confer- 
ences after their countries achieved 
independence. At the same time, non- 
alignment obtained less explicit adher- 
ence from other African leaders. In 
these cases, endorsement ranged from 
support of particular goals to lip-service 
for political purposes. Finally, a fairly 
small group of African leaders made it 
clear to their colleagues that they did 
not subscribe at all to this point of 
view, even though their countries were 
members of the OAU. 

It is difficult, even impossible, to try 
to make an exact count of the views of 
African leaders on nonalignment during 
this decade. Governments changed; 
new problems emerged; attendance at 
particular meetings was sometimes in- 
complete. Rather, the events of this 
first decade of African involvement in 
the movement showed a wide variation 
in the degree of acceptance of the ideas 
making up the doctrine and a similar 
diversity in the extent of participation 
in formulating such views in the non- 
aligned conferences. This is hardly 
surprising when one considers the range 
of ideas which, in accumulation, made 
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up the political content of African non- 
alignment of this period. 


PRINCIPAL THEMES OF POLITICAL 
NoNALIGNMENT 


Although the number of African 
leaders who devoted themselves actively 
to the propagation of nonalignment was 
relatively small, no single person was 
recognized as the high priest of the 
movement, and many of them were con- 
cerned with one or a few of its tenets. 
While, therefore, it is possible in very 
general ways to identify the principal 
` themes of nonalignment, it is also neces- 
sary to pave any formulation with 
caveats as to the universality, cohesive- 
ness, and application of these ideas. In 
short, it is hard to be more than im- 
pressionistic or to achieve more than 
an approximate consensus as to the 
recurring elements. 

First, nonalignment was one formula- 
tion of an overriding aspiration, that 
of preserving the independence of the 
African nation. By no means the only 
way this desire could be articulated, 
nonalignment was nevertheless a call to 
judge foreign policy primarily on the 
basis of new-found freedom. 

Second, nonalignment performed two 
very important tasks in the internal 
politics of African nations whose inde- 
pendence and political stability was not 
always secure. In states made up of 
disparate peoples and divergent tradi- 
tions, nonalignment helped secure the 
support of these various elements in the 
body politic by reinforcing the goal of 
independence in foreign policy. In 
states where either the anticolonialist or 
pro-Communist groups were at odds 
with the government-—or with each 
other—nonalignment became a means 
of neutralizing these critics of the 
established leadership. 

Third, nonalignment, which was 
viewed by the skeptics as wishful think- 
ing, was in another sense a supremely 


realistic assessment of the weakness of 
small nations in a world of more power- 
ful nations. Proponents of nonalign- 
ment in this context argued that the 
only way for a small nation to maintain 
its identity was to stay out of the 
struggle among the giants. In a similar 
sense, advocates of nonalignment de- 
clared that military alliances with the 
powerful caused small countries to for- 
feit their independence, and abstention 
from such alliances was therefore con- 
sidered the hallmark of the nonaligned. 

Fourth, nonalignment could not es- 
cape the historical circumstances from 
which it emerged. Being part of the 
independence movement and intensely 
anticolonial in background, nonalign- 
ment sometimes emphasized primarily 
not aligning with the former colonial 
powers or their Western allies. Even 
after independence, since many colonial 
administrators, institutions, and connec- 
tions remained intact, African leaders 
under pressure to seek further attributes 
of sovereignty attacked those nationals 
and nations closest at hand. Hence, 
Western critics of nonalignment claimed 
that it, in fact, leaned toward the East. 
This charge seemed reinforced when one 
observed the active participation of 
either the Soviet Union or Communist 
China, or both, in conferences which 
were ostensibly nonaligned. Such a cli- 
mate of controversy not only made 
“real” nonalignment next to impossible 
to define, but made a real consensus on 
the term impossible, even at ee 
of the nonaligned. 

Fifth, nonalignment provided a wel- 
come basis for co-operation among na- 
tions which were otherwise distant from 
each other in geography, people, or 
history. In that sense, it was an um- 
brella under which widely different na- 
tions could find a communion of views, 
such as anticolonialism or disarmament; 
a common cause, such as economic 
development or eradication of disease; 
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or confirmation of their fears, especially 
concerning great-power pressures. 

Sixth, nonalignment became a means 
of co-operation among nations with a 
view to exercising influence in world 
affairs which individually or in small 
groups they could not otherwise achieve. 
Inherent in this co-operative effort was 
often a judgment as to the moral right 
of the nonaligned as against the im- 
morality of power politics as exercised 
by the great powers of the world. To 
some observers this appeared to be little 
more than moralizing based on weak- 
ness and was a point of view quickly 
forgotten when it came to issues closer 
at home. But to others, this point of 
view stemmed from an urgent search 
for human values and a desperate fear 
that they would be destroyed before 
they could be achieved. 

Other elements were to be found in 
nonalignment, such as the condemnation 
of nuclear weapons, the instinctive aver- 
sion to military bases, and the danger 
of external involvement jeopardizing 
domestic economic growth. Specific 
situations or particular problems called 
forth variations in these themes. But 
like the abstraction of the composite 
“average man” in public opinion sur- 
veys, these six elements were the most 
common attributes of nonalignment 
during this decade. 


EVOLUTION OF ECONOMIC 
NONALIGNMENT IN AFRICA 


During the same decade between 
Bandung and Algiers, African leaders 
also developed their views with respect 
to economic nonalignment. More dif- 
fuse than its political counterpart, and 
neither as fully formulated nor as gen- 
erally endorsed, economic nonalignment 
became increasingly important in Afri- 
can thinking as this period moved to a 
close. 

Three general reasons account for the 
different state of economic nonalign- 


ment. In the initial surge of inde- 
pendence, the emphasis was more gen- 
erally placed on political action and 
political effect. Most African leaders 
appeared to accept President Nkrumah’s 
admonition of seeking first the political 
keys to the kingdom of full indepen- 
dence. Moreover, the various confer- 
ences dealing with nonalignment tended 
to emphasize the political more than 
economic. 

Equally important, moreover, was the 
fact that African nations were already 
in a special economic relationship with 
European countries, both individually 
and with the Commonwealth and Euro- 
pean Economic Community. All of 
them were heavily dependent upon ex- 
ternal assistance from the West. It 
might be within the realm of the prac- 
tical for many of the African nations 
to eschew military alliances, but it was 
obviously impossible for any govern- 
ment to avoid economic agreements 
with the former metropoles. 


PRINCIPAL THEMES OF ECONOMIC 
NoNALIGNMENT 


Under these circumstances, it is un- 
derstandable that the themes of eco- 
nomic nonalignment developed during 
the decade between Bandung and Algiers 
were neither clear-cut nor universally 
supported. Moreover, they developed 
more slowly in an era where political 
considerations predominated. 

First—aside from the overriding de- 
sire to obtain as much economic assist- 
ance as possible—there developed a de- 
sire on the part of many African leaders 
to decrease dependence on a single for- 
eign country. Stimulated in part by 
criticism from within the country, these 
leaders tended to equate a greater de- 
gree of independence with a larger 
number of nations giving them assist- 
ance. In the first instance this usually 
meant turning to the United States, 
whose technical assistance and develop- 
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mental aid increased to a high point 
in 1963. 

Second, for political reasons as much 
as economic, there developed a tendency 
to balance the West against the East. 
There then began dialogues with the 
Soviet Union, East European countries, 
and finally with Communist China. 
This trend was also attractive to a num- 
ber of Africans as a direct means of 
increasing their total help, and it was 
attractive to some because they hoped 
to play off one power bloc against the 
other. - 

Third, the slogan of “aid without 
strings” became a part of the doctrine 
of economic nonalignment. In some 
cases, this became an emotional reaction 
against even efforts to make assistance 
more efficient; in others, this attitude 
was part of the negotiating process that 
took place as African countries sought 
to minimize the burden inherent to ob- 
taining funds for economic develop- 
ment. Whatever the exact rationale, it 
is clear that some leaders exaggerated 
_ the strength of any alleged strings, and 

a number were certainly fearful lest 
their independence of political action 
be compromised by such agreements.‘ 

Fourth, there developed among some 
spokesmen, ‘especially of Sub-Saharan 
Africa, the point of view that the West 
had an obligation to assist their eco- 
nomic growth. The colonial powers 
(including the United States) had taken 
their manpower during the years of 
slave trade; they bad exported their re- 
sources, both mineral and agricultural; 
and as developed nations they had a 
duty to help the less developed. 

Finally, the preference increased in 
certain African quarters for multilateral 
assistance rather than bilateral. These 
proponents stated that since the United 


4This view reached an extreme point in 
Kwame Nkrumah, WNeo-Colonialism. The 
Last Stage of Imperialism (New York: Inter- 
national Publishers, 1965; London, 1965). 


Nations, the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development (IBRD), 
the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF), and other specialized agencies 
were not controlled by any single power, 
it was better to obtain assistance in that 
form if at all possible. 


THE PERICD oF TRANSITION 


Toward the end of the decade be- 
tween Bandung and Algiers, African 
nonalignment began a transformation 
which is still under way. ‘This transi- 
tional period, however, is too much with 
us to permit a satisfactory sorting out 
of the interaction which affected Afri- 
can nonalignment. What we can dis- 
cuss, instead, are several probable 
causes of the change we are living 
through, and certain directions along 
which African thought seems to be mov- 
ing. Infallibility in this analysis is 
clearly impossible. 

In the first place, the change was 
certainly a product of the split between 
the Soviet Union and Communist 
China. This split destroyed one of the 
assumptions of the Third or Nonaligned 
World—that these countries of Africa 
and Asia were standing between two 
giant blocs. In fact this situation re- 
cently . stimulated the editor of Jeune 
Afrique, the most widely read of franco- 
phone journals, to declare that the Third 
World had become the Second, since the 
Communist world, which had been the 
Second, had fallen apart. As the split 
widened and the competition intensified, 
the Chinese in particular became more 
militant in pressing nonaligned coun- 
tries to join them in attacking the West 
and the Soviet Union. This not only 
revealed the hypocrisy of Communist 
co-operation with nonaligned countries, 
but it highlighted the futility of trying 
to get agreement on a nonaligned po- 
sition in particular problems in which 
Communist China had a stake, such as 
its border dispute with India. 
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The history of the Afro-Asian Peo- 
ple’s Solidarity Organization (AAPSO) 
just before and during this transitional 
period illustrates some of these points. 
Originally an organization receiving 
considerable support from African na- 
tionalist movements and governments, 
AAPSO had become a battleground of 
the Chinese and Soviets by the time it 
held its conference at Moshi, Tangan- 
yika, in February 1963. It had also 
been receiving less support from Afri- 
can governments, who found that, while 
the secretariat was located in Africa, it 
was, In fact, dominated by the two ma- 
jor Communist powers. As AAPSO 
became more and more a transparent 
front organization, it became less at- 
tractive to many African leaders. More- 
over, when AAPSO sponsored the Ha- 
vana Tri-Continental Conference which 
was finally held in January 1966, it 
became clear to the overwhelming num- 
ber of African countries that AAPSO’s 
interest in their continent was incidental 
to its interest in expanding communism. 

The greater awareness in Africa of 
Communist China’s militancy during 
1965 was another element in the dis- 
ilusionment with China as a colleague 
in nonalignment. For example, Chou 
En-lai’s statement in Dar es Salaam in 
June 1965 that Africa was ripe for 
revolution implied a point of view and 
an apparent willingness to intervene in 
African affairs that was not appreciated 
by many African leaders. Equally 
sobering as an indication of general 
Chinese Communist philosophy and tac- 
tics was the long statement by Marshal 
Lin Piao in September of the same year. 
This statement, which was repeatedly 
broadcast by the Peking radio, placed 
the underdeveloped world, that is, 
Africa, within a plan of Communist 
conquest which, to say the least, con- 
tradicted African aspirations for non- 
alignment. . 

A dramatic change in the fortunes of 


nonalignment also occurred in 1965, 
during the two unsuccessful efforts in 
June and October to hold the Afro- 
Asian Conference at Algiers. The issues 
and maneuvers which accompanied the 
preliminary meetings of the Standing 
Committee and the preparatory meet- 
ings of the Foreign Ministers involved 
Sino-Soviet rivalry and Asian politics 
more than they did issues of African 
nonalignment. A number of African 
states had throughout been skeptical 
concerning the usefulness of the confer- 
ence; the African Commonwealth na- 
tions came out in favor of postponement 
on the eve of the first attempt in June; 
and the cross-currents of debate divided 
even those African countries who at- 
tended the October meeting, when post- 
ponement was finally accepted by the 
participants. 

It has been argued with some co- 
gency that the failure to hold the Afro- 
Asian conference in Algiers did not 
finish off nonalignment, but it did bring 
to the end the cycle of Afro-Asian con- 
ferences, in which the rationale of non- 
alignment had been developed. It 
meant the end, for the time being at 
least, of international meetings such as 
those in Belgrade (1961) and Cairo 
(1964) whose raison d’étre had been 
the value and influence which might be 
derived from international association 
of nonaligned nations. 

In the meantime, there had begun a 
series of political changes in Africa 
which within a year would have con- 
siderable effect upon the personalities 
of the continent’s leadership. ‘The first 
occurred in Algeria in June 1965. Dur- 
ing the following winter and spring, the 
leadership changed in the Congo (K), 
Dahomey, Central African Republic, 
Upper Volta, Nigeria, and Ghana. 
These developments had two principal 
effects on African nonalignment. First, 
the changes removed two of the activ- 
ists among nonaligned leaders, Ben 
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Bella and Nkrumah. Second, as the 
pattern of leadership changed, there 
was a perceptible turning of attention 
away from distant foreign issues to 
problems of politics in Africa and at 
home. 

Along with the series of political 
changes in the leadership of Africa, 
there also developed a new pattern in 
the issues which preoccupied the Afri- 
can nations. The Congo problem, 
which had long been a barometer of 
conflicting African attitudes on the 
United Nations, the role of metropoles, 
and the orientation of newly indepen- 
dent African nations, slowly became less 
acute as an international issue as the. 
rebellion within the country was brought 
under control and the government at 
Kinshasa gained acceptability within 
Africa. Meanwhile, the issues in south- 
ern Africa were increasingly concerning 
the leadership elsewhere in the conti- 
nent. The most dramatic of these 
emerging issues was Southern Rhodesia, 
whose unilateral declaration of indepen- 
dence on November 11, 1965, opened 
a new phase in the problems of south- 
ern Africa. Rhodesia occasioned a 
special meeting of the OAU Foreign 
Ministers in December 1965 and be- 
came a principal concern of the organi- 
zation thereafter. At the same time, 
it became apparent to most observers 
that other issues in this part of Africa— 
the Portuguese territories, Southwest 
Africa, and South Africa itselfi—were 
occupying a larger amount of attention 
than matters outside the continent. 

It would be a serious exaggeration to 
suggest that after 1965 a clear-cut 
swing away from political nonalignment 
took place. Circumstances were too 
complex to be neatly described, and the 
responses of the various leaders were 
inevitably in terms of the problems 
which were of particular concern to 
their particular country. One of the 
most articulate of African leaders, Presi- 
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dent Nyerere, mirrored the difficulties, 
dilemmas, and aspirations facing his 
country in a series of public statements 
in the summer of 1966, when he em- 
phasized the costs of an independent 
nonaligned policy, the necessity for de- 
veloping national economic and political 
strength, and the need for African co- 
operation to this end. As far as po- 
litical nonalignment was concerned, he 
stressed the view that its enduring ele- 
ments were protection of independence, 
friendship with all countries (or non- 
engagements with any bloc), and adap- 
tation from any source of institutions 
which contribute to economic develop- 
ment. At the same time, these efforts 
could only be successful, in his view, 
when accompanied by co-operation 
among Africans to settle disputes and 
to build toward African unity. Other 
leaders saw the problem differently, 
thereby confirming the general impres- 
sion that there was no single response 
to the changing African scene. 

An increasing emphasis on economic 
development also occurred in this period 
of transition, although its themes are 
difficult to identify, even in a tenta- 
tive manner. It can be said—if not 
proved——-that, proportionately, there was 
greater concern with economic problems 
as of the mid-1960’s than earlier in the 
decade. Political independence had run 
its course for the time being—-with the 
exception of Botswana and Lesotho in 
1966——but political independence had 
not brought the economic growth that 
the leaders hoped or that many of the 
people expected. Hence, there was 
broader realization of the economic dif- 
ficulties facing Africa and greater recog- 
nition that Africa faced a “Jong haul” 

5 Jullus K. Nyerere, “The Cost of Non- 
alignment,” Africa Report (October 1966), pp. 
61-65 (Memorandum to TANU of June 9, 
1966); “Africa Faces a Dilemma,” Speech at 
the University of Zambia, Lusaka, July 13, 
1966; Address delivered at ` Mogadiscio, 
Somalia, August 23, 1966. 
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in this field of effort. An eloquent de- 
scription of Africa’s needs and one na- 
tion’s proposals to meet these problems 
was given by the Kenyan Chairman, 
Mr. Tom Mboya, at the biennial 
United Nations Economic Commission 
for Africa (ECA) conference in Lagos, 
February 1967.° 

The consequences of the greater con- 
cern for economic development were 
numerous, and in their total effect they 
contributed to reconsideration of views 
on economic nonalignment which a few 
years earlier were widely, if not gen- 
erally, accepted. As African leaders 
measured the magnitude of problems 
facing them and felt the continued pres- 
sure of their people for improving living 
conditions, they recognized all the more 
clearly the fundamental importance of 
external assistance. Facing a plateau 
in the over-all amount of assistance 
available from foreign donors, more- 
over, some African nations began to 
reconsider their previous positions 
and, along with this review, to modify 
some of their views and tactics of 
nonalignment. 

One of the changes in emphasis took 
place in the attitude of African na- 
tions with respect to the European 
Common Market. The eighteen-nation- 
association agreement had been signed 
on July 20,1963. Discussion for admis- 
sion as associated members were opened 
by Nigeria, Uganda, Kenya, and Tan- 
zania during 1965-1966, thus adding to 
the number of African nations which 
are seeking economic benefits through 
a formal association with European 
countries. 

Another change was the higher prior- 
ity given to commodity agreements, par- 
ticularly those concerning coffee and 
cocoa. African countries began to take 


®Tom Mboya, “A Development Strategy 
for Africa: Problems and Proposals,” State- 
ment at the Eighth Session of the ECA, 
Lagos, February 13, 1967. 
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a more active role in implementing the 
coffee agreement and in seeking the con- 
clusion of a cocoa agreement. Indi- 
cating a wider recognition of the impor- 
tance of co-operative institutions for 
the regulation of such crops, the nations 
directly concerned settled down in 1966 
to negotiations necessary to reach a 
workable solution to the cocoa problem. 

A third trend has been a decrease in 
the suspicions directed against private 
business as agents of neocolonialism. 
Not only have a number of states en- 
acted legislation to attract business, but, 
during the period 1964-1967, they 
signed some thirteen investment guaran- 
tee agreements with the United States 
and gave other indications of their inter- 
est in the co-operation of United States 
and other firms in their development. 

These scattered illustrations, how- 
ever, point to another trend which also 
suggests a greater pragmatism. This is 
the recognition of the role of “self-help” 
in economic development. Such an em- 
phasis, of course, relates to one of the 
initial elements of nonalignment, that of 
achieving’ real independence. One can 
argue that “self-help” is a new way of 
dealing with an old desire. 

Throughout most of the period of the 
rise and modification of nonalignment, 
African nations had welcomed interna- 
tional co-operation in the field of eco- 
nomic development. The United Na- 
tions Economic Commission for Africa, 
established in 1958, had been more 
active than its counterparts in other 
regions of the world. This trend con- 
tinued during the period of transition 
with respect to nonalignment. The ele- 
ments abetting the modification of atti- 
tudes towards nonalignment appeared, 
in this instance, to reinforce what had 
been gradually developing during pre- 
vious years. The United Nations De- 
velopment Program, for example, in- 
creased its African activities, especially 
in the direction of regional river basin 
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projects. The World Bank similarly 
continued to expand its activities in 
Africa during the mid-1960’s. Interna- 
tional institutions were particularly at- 
tractive to these countries concerned 
with nonalignment, since they thought 
that any political conditions would be 
avoided by virtue of the nature of the 
lending agency." 

Another development in international 
organization, however, took place during 
the mid-1960’s, which may have consid- 
erable effect in reshaping the African 
views on economic nonalignment. This 
was the growth within the United Na- 
tions of a common effort on the part 
of underdeveloped countries to devote 
more of the United Nations efforts to 
their problems. This feeling had helped 
stimulate the holding of the United Na- 
tions Conference on Trade and Develop- 
ment (UNCTAD) in 1964. At this 
conference, some seventy-five of the 
members from the undeveloped parts 
of the world grouped themselves to- 
gether to further their common goal of 
rapid economic growth. Declaring that 
a division of the world between the af- 
fluent and the impoverished was intol- 
erable, they hailed their unity at the 
conference as the first step toward 
achieving development.* Both the ap- 
proach and substance of the seventy- 
five (now seventy-seven) suggest some 
of the concerns which underlay earlier 
nonalignment, but they began develop- 
ing a far different strategy as they 
sought to secure greater economic bene- 
fits and, therefore, economic indepen- 
dence for the developing nations of the 
world. The proposal made on several 
occasions in the past year by President 
Senghor that these nations meet, pos- 

TAn editorial in the Ethiopian Herald, 
March 29, 1967, is one example of this point 
of view. 

8 For one assessment, see Sidney Welntraub, 
“After the UN Trade Conference: Lessons and 


Portents,” Foreign Affairs (October 1964), pp. 
37-50, 
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sibly in Algiers, to prepare for the next 
UNCTAD conference, presently planned 
for 1968, may lead to further steps in 
this direction. In referring to this 
meeting as an economic nonaligned con- 
ference, President Senghor was adapting 
an old label to a new situation. 


CoNCLUSION 


A description which indicates so many 
strands of development and so much 
diversity in the patterns of events can- 
not fail to lead to highly qualified con- 
clusions. Yet it is clear, at the tactical 
level at least, that certain of the modali- 
ties of nonalignment have been dis- 
carded. For example, the large confer- 
ence producing many resolutions has 
been abandoned for the time being. 
Moreover, some of the assumptions 
which gave rise to nonalignment have 
been called into question. Thus, the 
fears which metropoles instinctively in- 
cited in many newly independent na- 
tions are receding into the background 
as time goes by. In addition, in the 
balance of attention which every leader 
must strike on the problems that pre- 
occupy him, those matters closer to 
home have become proportionately more 
important than those which stimulated 
some of the nonaligned pronouncements 
of previous years. Political stability, 
relations with nearby nations, and Af- 
rica’s own tranquility have weighed 
more importantly than Berlin, Tibet, or 
Cuba. 

That this transformation is not a 
simple turning within, a sort of African 
version of isolation, however, is es- 
pecially clear in the fields of economics. 
Recognition of the tremendous task of 
development has accentuated the need 
for national action, self-reliance, and 
self-help. But it has also stimulated 
more relations with the outside world, 
in particular Europe and the Western 
Hemisphere. It has brought renewed 
attention to problems of trade and 
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commodities. And, as a long-term trend, 
it may well lead to a new community 
of.interest among the underdeveloped 
nations. While any action in confer- 
ence will be very different from the 
meetings between Bandung and Cairo, 
African leaders will nevertheless be 
dealing with some of the same issues 
which stimulated the first wave of non- 
alignment: national independence, eco- 
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nomic development, and relations with 
non-African powers. In such a situa- 
tion, it is safe to say that the prag- 
matism which is a significant character- 
istic of the transitional period through 
which nonalignment is now going will 
help to avoid some of the abstraction 
and unreality which characterized the 
African movement during its initial 
decade. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: Is it possible that the United 
States administration’s policy toward 
southern Africa may be wrong? By 
wrong I mean, not in the best political 
and economic interests of the United 
States and not conducive to peace and 
stability in Africa because the policies 
of the unstable Central African states 
are now being supported against the 
small, stable, southern African states. 
Are the economic sanctions against 
Rhodesia, which are very actively sup- 
ported by the United States, not hurting 
both black and white people? Are they 
not designed to produce economic hard- 
ship and hence political unrest and 
revolution? And should the United 
States government not better serve its 
people, the cause of black advancement 
in southern Africa, and peace by a pol- 
icy of noneintervention in the internal 
affairs of the states of southern Africa, 
the only states which want trade, and 
not aid? 


A: As for stability, I look at stabil- 
ity in Africa as a very long process, a 
relative process. And one of my great 
fears with respect to southern Africa 
is that the present policy being founded 
there is storing up an explosion which 
will be far worse than anything that 
Africa has yet faced. 


I think that underlying the other 
questions is a basic question as to 
whether or not I think that our policy 
with respect to the problems of south- 
ern Africa might be wrong. I have 
observed, and I am not a Catholic, that 
the Pope asserts infallibility only in 
a very narrow area of theological dis- 
cussion. I certainly do not claim in- 
fallibility on any matter in Africa. I 
do personally feel that our policy is 
basically correct, that it is in the na- 
tional interests of our government. If 
any of you are interested in going into 
this in some detail, I refer you to a 
speech made in California on February 
24, by Assistant Secretary of State 
Joseph Palmer, with respect particularly 
to the Southern Rhodesia question. 


Q: Professor Wilcox has described 
the limitations of translating the mili- 
tary and economic power of the great 
powers into effective political influence 
in dealing with small states. How 
could this power be maximized by the 
United States and by the Soviet Union, 
particularly with regard to Africa? 


A: I confess, I ought to feel old- 
fashioned and idealistic in my comment, 
rather than discussing power and deter- 
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rence. It seems to me that our rela- 
tionship with Africa over the next many 
years quite fortunately may have very 
little to do with power, at least in a 
traditional, let alone a military, con- 
notation. At present, our military as- 
sistance to Africa is something like 2 
per cent of our military assistance 
budget, and most of us hope it will not 
increase because of the very burden 
that this type of weaponry places upon 
countries who need their resources so 
desperately for economic growth. 

I would hope that what we would do 
with respect to Africa is to help develop 
its economic capabilities on the truism 
that trade and its economic relations are 
inevitably going to be much better be- 
tween two areas of prosperity than 
between an area of prosperity and one 
- of poverty. The fact is that Africa is. 
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going to double its population in the 
next thirty years and that the present 
level of per capita income is only 
$125.00 per year. All of us should try 
to do something more about this prob- 
lem in this decade, which is hopefully , 
being called a decade of development 
and which African leaders have seen as 
a decade of practically nondevelopment. 
What is needed, it seems to me, is a 
deployment of resources to begin to 
develop the continent, which, like Latin 
America, has become a food-importing 
area. So it is within that framework 
that I would think that our national 
interest lies in Africa—an interest that 
is, in a way, iar removed from the 
deployment of power, but in the long 
run will be very much related to the 
development ‘of neutral welfare in two 
continents. 


The actin’ of Trade between the “Communist Bloc’’ 
| and the West 


By ANTHONY M. SOLOMON 


ABSTRACT: Since the death of Stalin, trade between the 
Western democracies and East European Communist countries 
has been on the increase. The economies of the Communist 
countries are evolving in a direction of lessened rigidity and 
greater diversity. The countries of West Europe, with a greater 
~dependence on trade than the United States, have pursued trade 
with the Communist countries more than has the United States. 
The policy of the United States government is to expand 
East-West trade in peaceful goods. There are political as 
well as economic advantages to be gained by such trade. The 
President needs legislative authority to be able best to use 
trade relations with East Europe most effectively in the na- 
tional interest. Such legislation would permit the United States 
to negotiate a removal of tariff discrimination in return for 
benefits from the Communist countries, such as nondiscrimina- 
tory treatment for United States businessmen, with respect to 
market and trading access, and agreement on settlement of dis- 
putes. Meaningful agreements between a free market system 
and state trading systems will not be easy to reach. However, 
the free market countries of West Europe have worked out 
agreements that have been mutually profitable. There is no 
reason why the United States cannot do the same, to our eco- 
nomic and political advantage. 
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OTH the Communist world and the 
free world have shown a growing 
interest in recent years ‘in increasing 
trade between themselves. The revival 
of trade has been primarily between 
western Europe, Canada, and Japan on 
the one side, with eastern Europe, in- 
cluding the Soviet Union, and, to a 
lesser degree, Communist China on the 
other. Trade statistics indicate that the 
revival of trade with eastern Europe has 
indeed been under way, with little fan- 
fare until a few years ago, for some 
thirteen years—or, interestingly, since 
1953, the year Stalin passed from the 
scene. 

Since that time, but especially during 
the 1960’s, important changes have 
taken place in the Communist world. 
“Communist Bloc” is a convenient term 
to describe collectively geographic areas 
under one kind or another of govern- 
ment calling itself Communist. But, 
when we look at some of the Commu- 
nist countries separately—Yugoslavia, 
Poland, Romania, Red China; when we 
see the changes and experiments made 
or planned in some of their domestic 
economies; when we note the variation 
among them in relaxation of police con- 
trols and widening of cultural contacts 
with the West; and, finally, when we 
hear the Soviet and the Chinese Com- 
munists castigating each other in the 
vocabulary once reserved for the United 
States and other capitalist countries— 
then we can be sure that there no longer 
exists a political bloc. Indeed, perhaps 
it never was the monolithic structure 
it seemed to be in Stalin’s day before 
the defection of Yugoslavia. 

Before discussing current trends and 
future prospects, it might be useful to 
examine the history of trade relations 
between Communist countries and the 
West, and to identify some of the major 
influences on this trade. 

In the years following World War I, 
United States—Soviet trade was a rather 
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one-sided affair. Soviet purchases of 
United States goods during the years 
1919 through 1934 .came to almost 
three-quarters of a billion dollars, while 
United States purchases of Soviet goods 
were only $155 million. ‘Thereafter, 
there was a sharp break in United 
States exports to the Soviet Union, to 
less than $13 million in 1932 and less 
than $9 million in 1933. This reflected 
the drop in world raw material and 
agricultural prices that deprived the So- 
viet Union of the foreign exchange 
which it needed to buy the machinery 
and agricultural equipment sought in 
the West. Beginning in 1935, a series 
of United States-Soviet commercial 
agreements provided Soviet undertak- 
ings to increase their purchases in the 
United States, and for the period 1935- 
1941, Soviet purchases averaged more 
than $50 million a year, while United 
States purchases from the Soviet Union 
averaged over $23 million a year. 

At the end of World War II, there 
were virtually no goods to be traded as 
Communist and capitalist countries 
alike struggled to recover from the dev- 
astation of war. When it became clear 
that the Soviet Union under Stalin had 
no interest in co-operating to develop a 
peaceful world, the United States, con- 
cerned for its own security and deter- 
mined not to contribute to the Soviet 
Union’s potential for aggression, es- 
tablished licensing controls on exports 
to the Soviet Union and the Soviet- 
dominated countries of eastern Europe. 
In 1948, the United States consulted 
with friendly industrial countries with a 
view to adoption of parallel controls in 
the interest of joint security. This led 
in 1949 and 1950 to the multilateral 
export control system established under 
the Paris-based Co-ordinating Commit- 
tee (COCOM), of which all North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
nations (except Iceland) and Japan are 
members. 
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In 1953, free world exports to eastern 
Europe and Communist Asia totaled 
$1,389 million, and imports from Com- 
munist countries, $1,631 million. In 
1965, the exports totalled $7,557 mil- 
lion and imports, $7,856 million. Even 
allowing for inflation and the general 
increase in world trade, these are sig- 
nificant increases: More significant, 
however, is the increased share of total 
world trade claimed by Communist—free 
world trade. In 1953, free world ex- 
ports to Communist countries were only 
1.9 per cent of total exports, and im- 
ports, 2.1 per cent.? By 1965 these 
proportions had increased by more than 
200 per cent, to 4.6 per cent and 4.5 
per cent, respectively, of total world 
trade. 

United States trade with Communist 
countries has been of much smaller di- 
mensions. The United States enforces 
a virtual embargo on trade and financial 
transactions with the East Asian Com- 
munist world (Red China, North Ko- 
rea and North Vietnam), as well as 
with Cuba. 

Our postwar trade, (both exports and 
imports), with the eastern European 
countries, including the Soviet Union, 
was at a low point in 1953.3 United 


TABLE 1—Free WORLD TRADE with EASTERN 
Europe (MILLIONS oF DOLLARS) 





TIME SPAN EXPORTS IMPORTS 
January-June 1965) 3,1073 3,165 1 
3,941.9 3,800.0 


January-June 1966 


Source: Department of Commerce 


1 Although figures for 1966 were not avail- 
able at the time of writing, Table 1’s com- 
parison of the first-six-months figures for 1965 
and 1966 indicates that the upward trend is 
continuing. 

2Trade Statistics are from Appendix F, 
Battle Act Report, 1966, Department of State 
Publication 8175, January 1967. 

8 Sixty-third and Seventy-seventh Quarterly 
Reports on the Export Control Act by the 
Secretary of Commerce 
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States imports from eastern Europe 
have been moving slowly upward, in 
step with the expansion in our over-all 
imports. From a low of $36.4 million 
in 1953, our imports have risen to $142 
million in 1965. For 1953, this repre- 
sented 0.3 per cent of total imports; 
during the period 1955-1964, imports 
from Communist countries were stabi- 
lized at 0.5 per cent of total imports, 
rising to 0.7 per cent in 1965. 

United States exports to Communist 
countries display a less continuous pat- 
tern. A low of $1.8 million was ex- 
ported to eastern Europe in 1958. 
Exports have trended erratically up- 
ward since 1953 to a peak of $340 
million in 1964, and $139 million in 
1965. The 1964 figure was inflated by 
an unusual volume of wheat shipments, 
amounting to some $140 million. 

Exports to eastern Europe as a per 
cent of total exports have been erratic. 
The trade has been at such a relatively 
low level that a single transaction, such 
as the large wheat sale in 1964, has a 
substantial effect on a year’s figures. 
During 1953-1955, exports to eastern 
Europe were less than 0.05 per cent of 
total United States exports; in 1956 
they reached 0.1 per cent and thereafter 
ranged between 0.5 per cent and 1.0 
per cent until 1964 when the wheat 
transaction raised them to 1.3 per cent 
of total exports. 1965 exports of $139 
million represented 0.7 per cent of total 
United States exports. 

The comparatively low level of 
United States trade with eastern Europe 
is a reflection of several factors. First, 
historically and traditionally, we have 
not been a major trading partner of 
that part of the world. There exist 
barriers of distance and language, and 
of mutual disinterest on the part of 
sellers. In this country, there are the 
impact of public opinion and even active 
boycotts to be dealt with. United 
States businessmen have found it more 
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profitable and easier to deal with more 
familiar markets, closer at hand. In 
addition, there are problems that flow 
from the differing trading systems of 
East and West. 

The Cold War has had a greater ad- 
verse impact on United States trade 
than on that of other free world coun- 
tries. We are less dependent on for- 
eign trade than our allies. Our total 
imports amount to only about ? per 
cent of our gross national product 
(GNP), while other industrialized na- 
tions such as the United Kingdom, Ger- 
many, and Japan have imports amount- 
ing to 12 to 17 per cent of GNP. These 
countries have a greater incentive than 
we to sell where they can. They have 
not been inclined to let the political 
emotions of the Cold War interfere with 
trade, which is so vital to their well- 
being. an 

American sellers find it difficult to do 
business with the State trading ccmpa- 
nies with which they must deal in Com- 
munist countries. Frequently, there are 
bureaucratic layers to be overcome be- 
fore a purchasing decison can be made. 
Fear of criticism for a possible wrong 
decision results in a spreading of the 
decision-making process in Communist 
countries that makes for cumbersome 
dealing. On the Communist side, of- 
ficials sometimes become impatient with 
administrative delays caused by United 
States licensing restrictions and will buy 
a plant or a product from a European 
‘competitor even though it may not be 
quite as good as what the American 
firm has to offer. 

American firms that handle consumer 
products sometimes find that trade in 
Communist-origin goods creates for 
them a public relations problem and 
the threat of boycott from a small but 
articulate minority which claims that 
any trade constitutes aid to the Soviet 
Union. The government has taken a 
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strong stand against such boycotts,‘ 
but the threat of action against his 
company is bound to be a factor in a 
businessman’s decision to trade or not 
to trade with Communist countries. 
(There are two interesting ironies in 
the position of those who oppose trade 
with Communist countries. First, from 
the standpoint of Communist China and 
North Vietnam, the Soviet Union, or 
any other eastern European country, is 
“aiding” the United States by carrying 
on trade with us. Second, a look at the 
items that move in trade between the 
Soviet Union and the United States 
suggests that, insofar as there is a sig- 
nificant strengthening of the strategic- 
industrial potential of either country, it 
is probably the United States which 
reaps the advantage. For example, in 
1965 our principal exports to the Soviet 
Union were in the agricultural area, 
consisting of oils and fats, soybeans and 
cattle hides, while approximately two- 
thirds of United States imports from 
the Soviet Union consisted of chrome 
ore and scarce platinum group metals. 
In 1966 our imports of these and other 
essential metals and minerals were also 
large. ) 

It is worth noting that the apparent 
low level of United States trade with 
eastern Europe reflected in the discus- 
sion above is, in a sense, exaggerated. 
Although business done by firms located 
in the United States is small, there is an 
element not shown in the bare United 
States trade figures. This is the trade 
carried on with eastern Europe by for- 
eign subsidiaries and affiliates of Amer- 
ican companies. While the extent of 
such trade is difficult to measure accu- 
rately, it seems clear that exports by 
subsidiaries and affiliates to eastern Eu- 


* Private Boycotts versus the National In- 
terest, Department of State Publication 8117 
(Washington, D.C.: US. Government Print- 
ing Office, August 1966). 
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rope are at least several times as great 
as direct exports of manufactures from 
the United States, which, in 1965, 
amounted to only $21.3 million. 


PROSPECTS AND PROBLEMS FOR 
THE FUTURE 


Trade between the Communist coun- 
tries of eastern Europe, including’ the 
Soviet Union, and the West will prob- 
ably continue to expand, perhaps at an 
accelerated rate. The developing eco- 
nomic changes within the East Euro- 
pean Communist countries are, perhaps, 
the most significant elements suggesting 
continued expansion.” 

The shift from a rigidly controlled 
economic system began in Yugoslavia, 
coincident with that country’s break 
from the Soviet Union. Although 
Yugoslavia has come only part way to 
anything like a “free-market” economy, 
the country is committed to moving as 
rapidly as possible to liberalize govern- 
ment restraints on the economy and to 
the operation of free economic forces 
in trade and investment. 

Similar trends are under way in 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary and, to a 
lesser degree, in Poland and the Soviet 
Union. These countries have all been in- 
fluenced by Western economic thought 
in the field of resource utilization and 
the resultant social benefits. The prin- 
cipal impact of these changes will be 
internal. However, they are related in 
an important way to foreign trade: 


5 This discussion is based on “The Com- 
munist Economic Reforms,” Part I: “The 
FIAT-Soviet Auto Plant and Communist Eco- 
nomic Reforms,’ a Report by the Subcom- 
mittee on International Trade, Committee on 
Banking and Currency, House of Representa- 
tives (Washington, D C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1967); and on “Economic Re- 
forms—A Balance Sheet,” by Gregory Gross- 
man, in Problems of Communism, November- 
December 1966, which is reproduced in the 
Subcommittee report. 
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... the importance of foreign trade in 
preparing the ground for the reforms must 
not be underrated. All the European Com- 
munist countries have continuously found 
serious shortages of foreign exchange, and 
for all of them, except the Soviet Union, 
rapid industrialization without relatively 
large importations of goods—whether raw 
materials or highly fabricated goods (espe- 
cially machinery) or both, depending on 
the particular country—is impossible. Ex- 
tensive credits are difficult for them to ob- 
tain. Thus, they must export on a large 
scale, both to the East and to the West. 
In doing so they submit their goods to a 
severe competitive test in terms of quality 
and technological modernity; and their 
economic institutions undergo a similar 
test in terms of adaptability to changing 
external conditions and over-all effective- 
ness. Frequently they have found both 
their goods and their institutions wanting 
on these scores. In all the countries, with 
the exception of the U.S.S.R., a major 
argument for thoroughgoing economic re- 
form has been the need to render their 
economies more effective in both the 
“capitalist” and “Socialist” world markets." 


Insofar as their reforms make head- 
way, these countries will be pushed into 
world markets, both by the need to ob- 
tain foreign exchange and to obtain 
goods on the economically most efficient 
basis. Indeed, the smaller East Euro- 
pean Communist countries have an ex- 
ample in the Soviet decision to turn to 
the West to expand the Soviet automo- 
bile industry. There can be little doubt 
that the Soviet Union could develop its 
own auto industry without recourse to 
the West—but at what cost in time 
and efficiency? Clearly, it is more ef- 
ficient for the Soviet Union to use raw- 
material exports to: purchase a “turn- 
key” plant from Italy that will turn 
out 600,000 cars a year when completed, 
about 1970. With the autarchic policy 
of Stalin no longer fashionable, and the 
Soviet Union setting an example in the 


6 Grossman, op. cit., p. 58. 
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Fiat transaction, the other Commu- 
nist countries need feel no ideological 
restraints on turning to capitalist 
countries in the interests of economic 
efficiency. 

Complementary to the East European 
disposition to expand foreign trade, the 
apparent slowdown in the West Euro- 
pean economy is likely to generate still 
greater interest by western Europe in 
the eastern market. Taken together, 
these factors should insure at the least 
a continued growth in both the absolute 
volume of trade between East and 
West, and in the proportionate share of 
East-West trade in total world trade. 

The United States should share in the 
benefits of expanded East-West trade. 
Such trade can be of no little economic 
importance to us, even though the fac- 
tors mentioned earlier in this article will 
probably keep such trade from ever 
being very great. It is at such a low 
level now that it can hardly do any- 
thing but increase. But to permit an 
increase, our posture must be changed 
from one of discriminating against im- 
ports from Communist countries, to 
treating their imports as we do imports 
generally. 

Congressional action is required be- 
fore the President can remove the exist- 
ing tariff discrimination applied to the 
Soviet Union and other European Com- 
munist countries except Poland and 
Yugoslavia. This discrimination applies 
the prohibitively high Smoot-Hawley 
tariff rates of the 1930’s to imports 
from those countries. President John- 
son has urged East-West trade legisla- 
tion’ that would provide authority to 
negotiate, country by country, the ex- 
tension of nondiscriminatory tariff treat- 


TState of the Union Message, January 10, 
1967, published in The Department of State 
Bulletin, January 30, 1967, p. 150. For text 
of East-West Trade Relations Act of 1966 
transmitted to (but not acted on by) 89th 
Congress, see Bulletin, May 30, 1966, p. 838. 
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ment in exchange for benefits to further 
the United States national interest. 

There would be problems to confront 
in seeking a balanced reciprocity be- 
tween the state trading systems of 
Communist countries and the free pri- 
vate trade that controls United States 
commerce. These problems would not, 
however, be insoluble. The countries 
of western Europe, with their free 
trading systems, have been successful in 
expanding trade substantially, to mutual 
advantage. 

The benefits we seek might vary from 
country to country. An .obvious re- 
quirement on the United States side, in 
exchange for the removal of tariff dis- 
crimination, would be nondiscrimina- 
tory treatment for United States ex- 
ports to a Communist country. . There 
would be insistence on treatment for 
United States businessmen equal to that 
of their foreign competitiors in such 
matters as travel facilities, office space, 
and access to government or trading 
company representatives. There might 
be a value or quantity purchase com- 
mitment with respect to imports from 
the United States, as provided in United 
States-Soviet commercial agreements 
during the 1930’s. Tied to such a pur- 
chase commitment there would have to 
be an assurance of payment to United 
States sellers in dollars or other hard 
currency. Other benefits might include 
agreement on settlement of commercial 
disputes, protection of industrial prop- 
erty rights, and assurances against 
injurious trade practices. 

There would be hard negotiating in- 
volved in reaching agreement satisfac- 
tory to both sides, but self-interest on 
both sides and a basic commitment to 
trade expansion should facilitate the 
negotiations. Both sides have much to 
gain from the traditional advantages 
that flow from international trade. 

Economic advantages are only a part 
of the benefit. Removal of tariff dis- 
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crimination in these circumstances 
would, hopefully, prove to be a step 
towards better over-all relations with 
the European Communist countries, 
particularly the Soviet Union. 

The Administration’s policy of seek- 
ing to expand East-West trade has en- 
livened the interest of American busi- 
nessmen in such trade. This is a 
healthy development. It stems natu- 
rally from the sound business conclusion 
that these markets are worth going 
after, and from an increasing awareness 
of the need to “get a foot in the door.” 
Communist purchasers like to come 
back to the seller on whom they know 
they can depend, based on past experi- 
ence. This gives the company that does 
a good job on an initial transaction an 
advantage that later competitors find 
difficult to overcome. Fortunately, 
United States equipment and technol- 
ogy enjoy a high reputation in the 
Soviet Union, and in eastern Europe 
generally. 

On the part of the East European 
countries, there is a need to learn a 
great deal about the United States 
market. The scarcity economies that 
have prevailed in eastern Europe do not 
produce able and energetic salesmen. 
These countries have to sell in the 
United States if they are to buy here. 
To sell here, they must study the Amer- 
ican market and learn to compete in it. 
There are signs of an increased aware- 
ness of the highly competitive nature 
_ of the United States market, which 
should léad to increased promotion and 
sales here. 

A final word is appropriate on the 
political significance, implications, and 
problems that surround our trade with 
Communist countries. 

A recent House of Representatives 
report concluded: 


Eastern Europe has not been immune to 
the winds of change sweeping the conti- 
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nent. Relaxation of military tensions, over- 
tures from the West, and the weight of the 
cumulative failures of the Communist sys- 
tem, have produced some noticeable 
changes in that part of the world. Tend- 
encies toward economic decentralization 
and experimentation manifest themselves in 
varying degrees of intensity in several 
Eastern European countries. The area’s 
trade with the West has increased signifi- 
cantly. Some believe that Soviet hegemony 
over East-Central Europe has been weak- 
ened since Stalin’s death by the rebirth of 
nationalism and the expansion of contacts 
with the Western World.® 


Yet, at a time when our soldiers are 
fighting in Vietnam, there is a tempta- 
tion to damn all those countries with 
governments labeled “Communist” and 
to have nothing to do with them. If 
there were to be an early settlement in 
Vietnam, trade with Communist coun- 
tries would not be subject to the same 
emotional and psychological hazards 
that beset such trade today. However, 
as a great power with awesome global 
responsibilities, the United States, in 
relations with Communist countries, 
must look to the future and make prog- 
ress where progress is possible, as in 
the trade area. We have seen what a 
small role East-West trade plays in our 
over-all economic activity; we have also 
seen that, in our recent past trade with 
the Soviet Union, we have been buying 
goods of greater industrial significance 
than we have been selling. 

There is a larger end to be gained in 
an expanded trade with the Soviet Un- 
ion and other eastern European coun- 


8 “Qur Changing Partnership with Europe,” 
Report of Special Study Commission to Eu- 
rope, 1966, of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations (Washington, DC.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1967), p. 12. Countries vis- 
ited by Commission members included Yugo- 
slavia, Romania, Poland, and Czechoslovakia 
The report lists evidence of changes taking 
place in these countries, including the asser- 
tion of independence from the Soviet Union 
in the area of foreign affairs. 
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tries. It is a factor in our ultimate 
objective of reaching an accommodation 
with the Soviet Union and other Com- 
munist countries that will lead us to a 
peaceful world. Secretary Rusk has 
explained our policy in words that 
should appeal to all who want to see 
us move closer to such a world: 


We are reaffirming in Vietnam—as we 
have on many earlier battlefields—our de- 
termination to aid free and independent 
nations to defend themselves from destruc- 
tion by Communist aggression or subver- 
sion. But determined resistance to such 
force is only a part of our strategy to 
maintain a peaceful world. 

It has equally been our purpose to dem- 
onstrate to the Communist countries that 
their best interests lie in seeking the well- 
being of their peoples through peaceful 
relations with the nations of the free world. 
We want the Soviet Union and the nations 
of Eastern Europe to understand that we 
will go step by step with them as far as 
they are willing to go in exploring every 
path toward enduring peace. We require 
only that our willingness and our actions 
be genuinely matched by theirs. 
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We are confident that this policy is 
sound even when we are fighting against 
Communist weapons in Vietnam. Indeed, 
it is when we are resisting force with force 
that it is more important to hold open 
every possible avenue to peace. We need 
to make unmistakably clear to all the Com- 
munist nations of Eastern Europe that their 
best interests lie in economic development 
and peaceful trade, not in support of futile 
attempts to gain advantage through the use 
of force.® 


The conclusion seems clear—the 
United States does have a very direct 
interest in the revival of trade with the 
Communist countries of eastern Europe. 
This interest is both economic and po- 
litical. Unless we can begin soon to 
advance our national interests construc- 
tively in this area, we shall forfeit the 
leadership we should be exercising in 
this important area of East-West 
relationships. 


9 From letter of transmittal, May 11, 1966, 
transmitting East-West Trade Relations Act 
of 1966 to the Congress, Bulletin, May 30, 
1966, p. 838. 


Cultural Exchanges between Communist Countries 
and the United States 


By FREDERICK C. BARGHOORN 


ABSTRACT: Little scholarly work has been done on cultural 
exchanges between Communist countries and the United States. 
Despite the frustrations involved, such exchanges are regarded 
as useful by both sides. One of the great difficulties in the 
study of cultural exchanges is the conceptual problem of de- 
fining their nature. It would appear that, in addition to the 
genuinely cultural aspects of exchanges of persons between 
and among countries with such different ideologies and political 
structures, significant noncultural aspects are involved. There 
is certainly a propaganda component in such exchanges, and 
also an intelligence component. Many activities which would 
be regarded as normal academic research in the United States 
are regarded as espionage by the Soviets. Another difficult 
problem is obtaining adequate information. On the Soviet 
side, secrecy hampers the scholar, and on the American side, 
conscientious participants do not wish to disclose information 
which may be injurious to their Soviet contacts. Finally, it is 
interesting to analyze Communist motives in exchanges with 
“capitalist” countries. Although the Soviet Union especially 
takes a highly political approach to such exchanges, they are 
also useful to non-Communist countries. Among the Commu- 
nist countries, Yugoslavia, particularly, has pursued a rela- 
tively liberal course. In spite of the difficulties, it is to be 
hoped that the United States will continue to welcome 
exchanges. It is encouraging that the United States Senate 
ratified the United States—Soviet consular convention, and it 
is to be hoped that the Soviet Union will also ratify it. 
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in the USSR (1966), The Soviet Cultural Offensive (1960), Soviet Foreign Propaganda 
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N preparing this article, the author 

consulted the only full-length book 
which has yet been published, to his 
knowledge, on Soviet policy in ex- 
changes of persons, an aspect of foreign 
policy behavior which is usually re- 
ferred to by the not completely satis- 
factory but nonetheless accepted and 
useful term, “cultural exchange.” It 
concluded that, despite the obvious 
frustrations, petty annoyances, and even, 
at times, considerable risks involved, 
such exchanges had, for the American 
side, sufficient educational, cultural, and 
perhaps even political benefits to justify 
their continuation, and, insofar as pos- 
sible and feasible, their gradual expan- 
sion. It also expressed the writer’s 
hope that, in the future, Americans 
might be somewhat more successful 
than they had been in the past in elimi- 
nating the obstacles, on both the Amer- 
ican and Soviet sides, to free, unfet- 
tered, and unconstrained communication 
between American and Soviet partici- 
pants in exchanges—as well as to access 
to all information needed by partici- 
pating students, scholars, and scientists 
to render exchanges personally and pro- 
fessionally satisfying. Candor requires 
that this author state at the outset that 
he still identifies nimself with both the 
modest hopes and the skeptical but not 
necessarily pessimistic reservations as 
to the outcome of American cultural 
exchanges with Communist countries 
which he entertained when he began 
seriously to study them some ten years 
ago. 

On the whole, one is more impressed 
by continuity than by change in the 
essential characteristics of Communist 
international communications behavior 
over the past decade. Certainly, ex- 
changes have increased in volume and 
have become more varied in character, 

1 Frederick C. Barghoorn, The Soviet Cul- 


tural Offensive (Princeton, N J.. Princeton 
University Press, 1960). 
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but the limiting framework in which 
they occur is relatively unaltered. To 
be sure, this statement applies more 
fully to the Soviet Union than it does 
to most of the other Communist coun- 
tries of Europe. It applies least of all 
to Yugoslavia, which has, over the 
years, pursued an increasingly enlight- 
ened and liberal policy of exchanges of 
persons and cultural materials. Indeed, 
unlike the Soviet Union, Yugoslavia 
seems to be guided in its cultural ex- 
changes with the West, and with the 
East also, by a policy of ideological 
coexistence. As far as the Soviet Union 
is concerned—and for reasons of space 
it will be necessary to focus mainly on 
that country—a strategy determined ap- 
parently by ideological sensitivity, by 
concern about the perils of exposing 
any but the most carefully selected 
citizens to intimate contact with 
“bourgeois” ideas and styles of living, 
and by what seems to many Americans 
a narrow, short-run conception of na- 
tional interest, continues to dominate of- 
ficial policy in intercultural transactions. 

A well-organized, traditional pattern 
of guided culture contact, often oper- 
ated with great tactical skill by Soviet 
officials, but sometimes involving a de- 
gree of haggling and petty bargaining 
which may be self-defeating, still is 
substantially unchanged. Indeed, as 
statements by Soviet Minister of Cul- 
ture Furtseva and other speakers at the 
Twenty-third Congress of the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union, in 1966, 
indicated, Soviet official caution and 
concern regarding the dangers of spon- 
taneity and permissiveness in culture 
contact may even have been somewhat 
intensified since the ouster of Khrush- 
chev. In fact, it seems likely that tra- 
ditionalist elements in the Soviet elite, 
especially in police circles, felt that 
Khrushchev had been overconfident 
about the ability of Soviet citizens, 
especially youths, to withstand the 
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ideological temptations involved in 
relatively free contacts with Western 
counterparts. It should be pointed out, 
on the other hand, that the Brezhnev- 
Kosygin leadership has taken a rela- 
tively sensible attitude toward technical, 
scientific, and business contacts with the 
West, and if this and other balancing 
factors are taken into account it can 
probably be stated without violence to 
the available data that there has been 
no deterioration in Soviet-Western, in- 
cluding Soviet-American, cultural rela- 
tions in recent years. In fact, in the 
crucially important field of exchanges 
of graduate students and young schol- 
ars, relationships seem actually to have 
improved in 1966-1967, despite Soviet 
press accusations regarding an alleged 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) role 
in American exchange activities. 

The negative evaluation of Soviet 
exchange policy suggested by the fore- 
going remarks should be set in perspec- 
tive, lest readers draw false inferences 
regarding this writer’s attitude. Doubt- 
less, to the frustration and discourage- 
ment experienced by American policy- 
makers and participants in exchanges, 
there are parallels on the Soviet side. 
In fact, well-informed Americans have 
told the writer that Soviet scientists and 
scholars who favor improvement and 
expansion of the exchange program on 
both sides have, in frank discussions, 
matched American criticisms of some 
aspects of Soviet policy with criticisms 
of their own, which, to the Soviet citi- 
zens involved, seemed as justifiable as 
the Americans’ grievances seemed to 
those who entertained them. Unfor- 
tunately, no truly comprehensive and 
comparative study of any major aspect 
of Communist and non-Communist ex- 
change behavior is available, and it is 
impossible to undertake one here. 
However, the author is aware that, 
while the faults and errors of American 
behavior are not identical with their 
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Soviet counterparts, they are numerous 
and unfortunate. One group of Amer- 
icans who could benefit perhaps more 
than any other by taking advantage of 
the educational opportunities offered by 
graduate study in the Soviet Union and 
other Communist countries, namely, 
young scholars specializing in the study 
of those countries, can justifiably be 
criticized for sluggishness of their re- 
sponse. According to information sup- 
plied by the Inter-University Commit- 
tee on Travel Grants (IUCTG), a 
disappointingly small percentage of 
eligible persons even apply for the pro- 
grams of study, travel, and exchange 
with the Soviet Union and some of 
the countries of East Central Europe, 
which are administered, in part, by the 
IUCTG. Moreover, American travelers 
and students in the Communist coun- 
tries have too often been shockingly 
ignorant not only of the history, culture, 
and language of the countries they have 
visited, but also of their own political 
philosophies and cultural traditions. 
Perhaps fortunately, the trouble and 
expense involved in travel to countries 
such as the Soviet Union tend to 
screen out “Ugly American” types, but 
this writer will probably never forget 
how appalled he was to observe some 
members of a group of wealthy Amer- 
ican tourists, in 1956, engaging in such 
practices as throwing Soviet paper 
money from the windows of their hotel 
rooms, presumably to demonstrate their 
contempt for “communism.” 

Before turning to the interpretive 
analysis which will be the main focus 
of this article, it might be useful to 
refresh the reader’s memory regarding 
some of the major aspects of the 
pattern of official and  semiofficial 
instruments within which the policies 
discussed herein unfold. 

The basic guidelines for United 
States-Soviet exchanges are set forth in 
“An Agreement on Exchanges in the 
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Scientific, Technical, Educational, Cul- 
tural and Other Fields for 1966-1967,” 
signed in Washington on March 19, 
1966 by Soviet Ambassador A. F. 
Dobrynin and United States Assistant 
Secretary of State for European Affairs, 
J. M. Leddy. This agreement, the fifth 
in a series, of which the first was signed 
in January 1958, covers exchanges in 
the fields identified in its title, as well 
as in the performing arts, motion pic- 
tures, mass media, exhibits, “repre- 
sentatives of governmental, civic, social, 
cultural, and other organizations and 
groups,” sports, and tourism. 

The framework of exchange relation- 
ships with the countries of eastern and 
southeastern Europe is looser and more 
flexible than with Russia. Since 1960, 
there has been a small United States— 
Romanian exchange program, which 
was begun by an exchange of notes 
in December 1960. Like the United 
States-Soviet program, this is custom- 
arily renewed every two years. Aca- 
demic, scholarly, and scientific ex- 
changes with, respectively, the Ministry 
of Education in Czechoslovakia, the 
Committee for Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries in Hungary, and the 
Academy of Sciences in Bulgaria, have 
for several years been conducted by the 
above-mentioned Inter-University Com- 
mittee on Travel Grants, operating, of 
course, within over-all United States 
government policy. 

As for Poland, the Ford and Rocke- 
feller Foundations began, in 1956, sub- 
stantial programs of scholarly exchange, 
which for some time functioned very 
satisfactorily on both sides. Other pri- 
vate organizations, as well as the De- 
partments of State and Agriculture and 
the Public Health Service, have had 
exchange programs with Poland. Al- 
though the Ford Foundation Polish pro- 
gram met with increasing obstruction 
by Polish authorities, leading eventually 
to its termination, and in general ex- 
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changes with that country became in- 
creasingly difficult and complicated in 
the early 1960’s, exchanges with Poland 
were for some years, next to those with 
Yugoslavia, the most normal, by Amer- 
ican standards, of those with any Com- 
munist country. However, in the last 
two years encouraging elements of spon- 
taneity, informality, and even of genuine 
intellectual dialogue have characterized 
Western exchanges with Czechoslovakia 
and, to a lesser degree, perhaps, with 
Hungary. In the case of Yugoslavia, a 
positive, but unfortunately thus far 
unique, development is the agreement, 
signed on November 9, 1964, for the 
exchange of Fulbright scholars and pro- 
fessors. This sizable program has con- 
tributed greatly to normalizing cultural 
relations between the two countries. It 
has been operative thus far mainly, but 
by no means exclusively, in scien- 
tific and technical fields. Another im- 
portant program of Yugoslav—United 
States cultural exchanges is the one 
operated by the Ford Foundation since 
1959, under which several scores of 
Yugoslav scholars, mainly in social 
science fields, have been brought to the 
United States.? 

According to data available in reports 
issued by the Soviet and East European 
Exchanges Staff, Department of State, 
which, in co-operation with the Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs, plays the major opera- 
tional role on the United States govern- 
ment side in exchanges with the Com- 
munist countries, 7,283 United States 
visitors to the Soviet Union and 6,104 
visitors from that country took part in 
official exchanges from 1958 through 

2For a discussion of some aspects and 
problems of exchanges with Eastern Europe, 
see Robert F. Byrnes, “Cultural Exchange 
with Central and Eastern Europe: Problems 
and Prospects,” in David S. Collier and Kurt 
Glaser (eds.), Western Policy and Eastern 
Europe (Chicago: Henry Regnery, 1966), pp. 
169-180. 
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1965. Seven hundred and sixty-three 
projects were sent to the Soviet Union, 
and 851 projects came to the United 
States from the Soviet Union. Amer- 
ican visitors to Poland during the same 
period numbered 2,224, and 3,068 Poles 
visited the United States. The Amer- 
ican visitors to Poland participated in 
302 projects, while their Polish counter- 
parts were involved in 715 projects. 
In numbers of participants, Czechoslo- 
vakia ranked third, sending 880 visitors 
to the United States, and receiving 954 
Americans. The Czech visitors to the 
United States were involved in 409 
projects, while their American counter- 
parts participated in 154 projects. 
Figures for both visitors and projects 
involving Hungary, Romania, and Bul- 
garia were somewhat smaller than those 
for Czechoslovakia. Apparently, no 
global figures are available for Yugo- 
slavia, but they must be larger than 
those for any other Communist-gov- 
erned country, since some individual 
American university exchange projects 
with Yugoslavia embrace numbers run- 
ning into the hundreds. 

In the eight years between 1958 and 


1965, 1,745 Soviet tourists came to the . 


United States. No accurate count of 
Americans touring in Russia each year 
seems to be available, but the State 
Department believes that the figure runs 
between 8,000 and 12,000 each year, 
or approximately 80,000 for the above 
eight years. Soviet sources say that the 
figure 1s considerably higher. Indeed, 


one frequently sees in American press. 


accounts figures running. as high as 
18,000. 

To put the foregoing in perspective, 
it should be noted that all of the Com- 
munist states, especially the Soviet Un- 
ion, conduct exchange programs with 
other Communist states which are 
vastly larger in volume than those with 
non-Communist countries. Also, to the 
extent that the Soviet Union engages in 
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exchanges with non-Communist coun- 
tries, it devotes by far the largest part 
of its effort to the lower-income coun- 
tries of Asia, Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ica. Since 1960, when the Patrice 
Lumumba Friendship University was 
founded, a large proportion of students 
of working-class and peasant back- 
ground, from the emerging nations, 
often with minimal academic back- 
ground, has studied in that special insti- 
tution, one of a number by which, over 
the years, the Communists have sought 
to train cadres useful in the pursuit of 
influence and power. 


CONCEPTUAL PROBLEMS 


Assistant Secretary of State for Edu- 
cational and Cultural Affairs, Dr. 
Charles Frankel, in a book published 
before his appointment to that post, re- 
ferred to the area of his current admin- 
istrative competence as the “neglected” 
aspect of foreign affairs.’ Dr. Frankel’s 
characterization is undoubtedly correct. 
Although both the United States and 
the Soviet Union spend many millions 
of dollars a year on such varied activi- 
ties as youth festivals, on the Peace 
Corps, on exhibitions, on export of 
publications, involving theatre, dance 
and musical groups, and on a vast range 
of other politically relevant cultural 
pursuits, these sums pale to insignifi- 
cance when compared with those de- 
voted to the international arms race, 
the space program, or other “harder” 
aspects of foreign policy. Not only is 
the place of cultural affairs in foreign 
affairs a modest one, in financial terms, 
but far less thought and research is 
devoted to it, both within governments 
and in the academic communities of 
the various countries concerned, than to 
more “serious” matters, such as military 
policy. 

8 Charles Frankel, The Neglected Aspect of 
Foreign Affairs (Washington, D C.: Brookings 
Institution, 1966). 
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It would probably be a mistake, 
however, to attribute this relative ne- 
glect entirely to a false scale of values. 
The fact is that, in addition to its rela- 
tive lack of utility in protecting a coun- 
try against life-and-death threats, the 
cultural instrument, if one may use such 
a term, is exceedingly difficult to define, 
and still more so to utilize effectively. 
As soon as one begins to think about 
the relationship between cultural ex- 
changes and foreign policy, one is con- 
fronted by a host of questions, ranging 
from the relatively trivial to the broad 
and unanswerable. For example, should 
one include tourism in the range of 
activities denoted in the term, cultural 
exchanges? If not, human interactions 
which may have significant impacts are 
excluded from consideration. If so, a 
multitude of actions impossible to con- 
trol in a free society and difficult, if not 
impossible, even for such a centralized 
system as the Soviet Union, to study 
comprehensively, confronts us. Do cul- 
tural exchanges include the activities, 
not merely of scholars in the humanities 
and performers in such fields as ballet, 
symphonic music, and theatre, but also 
those of engineers, businessmen, and 
perhaps even diplomats and military at- 
tachés? To what extent do exchanges 
perform a genuinely educational func- 
tion? This question, at least, can be 
answered affirmatively. The training 
and experience derived from participa- 
tion in United States—Soviet academic 
exchanges does, indeed, appear in some 
cases to have played a valuable part 
in broadening and deepening the outlook 
of young scholars. 

Where, in this jigsaw puzzle, does one 
fit the possible uses of exchanges for 
espionage purposes? Should American 
policy-makers, foundation executives, 
university administrators, and scholars, 
and their Soviet counterparts, be solely, 
or mainly, concerned with exchanges of 
persons, or should they also take into 
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account exchanges of publications and 
radio and television broadcasts and 
even, perhaps, the “cultural” or psycho- 
logical influence of manned and un- 
manned artificial earth satellites? 

In the face of such questions, one 
might suppose that governments would 
quail, flail, and blunder, and indeed 
they sometimes do. Without attempt- 
ing to answer the foregoing questions, 
or to be definitionally precise, it may 
be said that what is usually referred to 
as cultural exchange consists, in the 
main, of international transactions 
which, although not easily classifiable 
as conventional diplomatic, or directly 
political, activities, nevertheless have at 
least indirect political significance. 
Perhaps most of the activities involved 
could be assigned to the categories, re- 
spectively, of international propaganda 
and intelligence-gathering, giving the 
word a broad sense, as it is used, for 
example, by such political scientists as 
Harold D. Lasswell, and not in the 
narrow, “hard” sense of military or 
industrial espionage. Of course, many 
of the activities with which we are con- 
cerned can partake of the characteristics 
both of propaganda and of intelligence- 
gathering; in some cases, to a degree 
which only governmental professionals 
are in a position to study effectively, 
but not to discuss publicly, relatively 
innocuous political, scientific, and eco- 
nomic intelligence-gathering may in- 
volve, or be considered by an anxious 
government to involve, genuine espio- 
nage. In this connection, it should be 
noted that many activities, including 
some aspects of behavioral science re- 
search, such as attitude and public 
opinion surveys, which are regarded, in 
the United States and other “bourgeois” 
countries, as falling outside the field of 
espionage, tend to be regarded by Com- 
munist governments, and particularly 
by Communist police agencies, as harm- 
ful espionage, punishable under severe 
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laws. At any rate, to score propaganda 
points, Soviet and other Communist 
authorities may find it convenient to 
link such activities with espionage. 
When this writer, while under detention 
in Moscow in November 1963 for al- 
leged military espionage—in all proba- 
bility the charge was a pretext for 
retaliation against the arrest in the 
United States of a nondiplomatic Soviet 
Embassy employee—asked one of his 
interrogators what the Soviet govern- 
ment thought of his efforts to investigate 
Soviet public opinion, and in particular 
to study the processes of political in- 
doctrination in the Soviet Union, the 
Soviet investigator vigorously asserted 
that such efforts fell within the cate- 
gory of “ideological espionage.” 

We have by no means exhausted the 
range of conceptual problems involved 
in the study and analysis of cultural 
relations and cultural exchanges. For 
example, is culture national or interna- 
tional, particularistic or universal? Is 
it homogeneous for each society, or does 
each society have a dominant culture 
and various subcultures? Such funda- 
mental questions, which can be raised 
about the culture concept, are relevant 
to cultural exchanges. Perhaps, how- 
ever, enough problems of definition have 
been posed to suggest the complexity of 
the operations in which governments 
and, especially in the United States, 
foundations and other private organiza- 
tions, as well as individuals, venture 
when they organize or engage in travel 
or study abroad. These complexities, 
needless to say, are further compounded 
in relations between Communist and 
non-Communist governments, organiza- 
tions, and individuals. Despite all 
complexities, however, it is clear that 
Communist-non-Communist cultural re- 
lations “exist” and that the responsible 
authorities, for example, in the Soviet 
Union and in the United States, regard 
them as important. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF INFORMATION 


Just how much importance is at- 
tributed, by the governmental and 
other agencies concerned, to such activi- 
ties is, however, exceedingly difficult to 
determine, especially for an individual 
private scholar. There are many rea- 
sons for this difficulty, but the most 
obvious are those posed by secrecy and 
diplomatic discretion. Communist gov- 
ernments, particularly, of course, that 
of the Soviet Union, practice a degree 
of secrecy in all of their activities which 
imparts, even to the most objective 
scholarship regarding these activities, 
some of the characteristics of intel- 
ligence work—a circumstance, which, 
although it is created largely by the 
Communists themselves, is also used 
by them as a weapon against their 
“bourgeois” adversaries. Largely be- 
cause of the secrecy practiced by Com- 
munists and because of other character- 
istics of the still partly closed Com- 
munist societies, Western governments 
are forced also to practice a consider- 
able degree of secrecy, partly to protect 
their own vital interests and those of 
their citizens, and partly to protect 
those citizens of Communist countries 
who express unorthodox opinions or dis- 
close information without authorization 
or in other ways, in their dealings with 
their colleagues from abroad, violate 
written or unwritten Communist direc- 
tives or laws and codes of behavior. 
Like most of his colleagues in the fields 
of Soviet and Communist studies, this 
writer is aware of the need for discre- 
tion on the part of the American and 
other Western governments in conduct- 
ing cultural relations with Communist 
states. This suggestion is offered in full 
acknowledgment and appreciation of 
the generous assistance which the De- 
partment of State, the United States 
Information Agency, and other Amer- 
ican government agencies have fur- 
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nished to this writer and to many others 
concerned with exchanges of persons 
and other aspects of international cul- 
tural affairs. To be somewhat more 
specific, it would seem that a compre- 
hensive and complete, and possibly 
computerized, study and analysis of the 
nonconfidential aspects of exchanges, 
travel, and the like, over, let us say, 
the last ten years or so, making use not 
only of information available in govern- 
ment files, but also of numerous un- 
published travel reports by exchange 
participants, and of the vast range of 
Soviet and other Communist press ma- 
terial which is probably too broad for 
individual researchers to cover, would 
be very useful. The results should be 
available to scholars and should be kept 
up to date. If such a study cannot be 
made by the government, it could per- 
haps be made by or with the support 
of a private foundation. 

In the absence of the range and scope 
of data indicated above, individual 
studies must, of necessity, be somewhat 
impressionistic. This one is based on 
United States and Soviet published 
sources, as well as on the writer’s per- 
sonal experience and on the results of a 
project in which he is presently en- 
gaged. This project consists of the 
analysis of about one hundred and 
thirty responses received to a question- 
naire mailed to more than five hundred 
American scholars, natural scientists, 
and other specialists and men of affairs. 
Unfortunately, the analysis of this ma- 
terial is and will for some time be in 
a highly preliminary stage.* In par- 

4I should like to thank, in addition to 
officials of various United States government 
agencies and private agencies, such as the 
Inter-University Committee on Travel Grants, 
Mrs. Ellen Mickiewicz, Miss Joelle Schroder, 
and Mr. Paul Mason for assistance in as- 
sembling some of the data upon wh:ch this 
article is based None of the persons who 
have assisted me ave responsible in any way 


for the interpretations and conclusions con- 
tained in this article. 
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ticular, it has not yet been possible to 
make a quantitative analysis of the 
questionnaire results. Moreover, it 
must be remembered that although 
these results may shed light on Soviet 
reality, they represent essentially Amer- 
ican perceptions of that reality, as fil- 
tered through the minds of a sample 
of elite, largely academic and scientific, 
professionals. 


COMMUNIST PERSPECTIVES ON 
EXCHANGES 


The word perspectives as used here 
refers to norms, beliefs, and expecta- 
tions of the makers and controllers of 
international cultural policy in the So- 
viet Union and other Communist states, 
insofar as they can be perceived by 
non-Communist outsiders, such as the 
author of this study. Of course, we are 
concerned here with official policy, and 
this must be emphasized. We have 
in mind the qualifications which the 
Khrushchevs and Brezhnevs apply to 
their advocacy of “contacts’—they sel- 
dom fail to specify that visitors are 
welcome, provided they come with 
“honorable,” and otherwise proper, but 
carefully undefined, intentions. If ade- 
quate space were available, it would be 
appropriate to spell out in some detail 
the writer’s belief that in this, as in 
many other areas, over-all—as distin- 
guished from official—Soviet perspec- 
tives are not homogeneous. To some 
degree, pluralism pervades even official 
Soviet policy, which is characterized by 
what might be described as contained 
pluralism. By this is meant a pattern 
of cliques, factions, and interest groups, 
the members of which accept, formally 
at least, a common set of perspectives 
contained in the official Marxist-Lenin- 
ist ideology, but which they interpret, 
consciously or unconsciously, differ- 
ently, in accordance with varying 
patterns of work experience, career 
vicissitudes, educational and cultural 
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background, personal and family ties, 
and other factors. It cannot be proved, 
but it seems that within the highest So- 
viet decision-making circles there is a 
considerable range of opinion regarding 
the degree to which it is feasible or 
expedient for the Soviet Union to relax 
controls over contacts and com- 
munication between Soviet citizens and 
“bourgeois” foreigners. 

Perhaps more important, there is 
abundance of evidence supplied by 
knowledgeable American and European 
participants in exchanges with the So- 
viet Union and other Communist coun- 
tries that natural scientists, writers, and 
other creative intellectuals are much 
more favorably disposed to free and 
unfettered cultural exchanges, and far 
more receptive to the new ideas which 
may be involved therein, than are even 
relatively open-minded party officials, 
professional propagandists, members of 
the secret police, and other groups with 
a major stake in resisting the trans- 
formation of the Communist systems 
toward pluralistic societies with pro- 
visions for open, legitimate political 
competition and other features of what 
orthodox Marxist-Leninists persist in 
criticizing as mere “bourgeois” freedom. 

Communist “conservatives,” especially 
their upper strata, seem to regard unre- 
stricted international communication, 
and in particular anything approaching 
intimate, informal, intellectual com- 
munion, as an insidious danger to the 
security of Communist rule. These 
guardians of the Communist body 
politic are willing to permit a certain 
amount of formalized, selective, sanitized 
communication between Communist citi- 
zens and the citizens of “bourgeois” 
societies, under carefully controlled 
conditions, in the hope of getting a pay- 
off larger than the costs involved. The 
primary official Communist objective in 
these transactions would appear to be, 
as it has been for several decades, to 
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obtain the kind of scientific and tech- 
nical knowledge and skill which can 
best be acquired by on-the-spot observa- 
tion and experience. The kinds of 
“know-how” that the Communists are 
after are various, and they include, for 
example, opportunities to train future 
foreign service officers, journalists, and 
other foreign policy cadres in appropri- 
ate environments. If pressed hard and 
skillfully by Western governments, the 
Communists are willing, up to a point, 
to offer in return for know-how a cer- 
tain amount of the “know-whom” 
sought by inquisitive Westerners, for 
example, in such fields as economics, 
political science, sociology, and social 
psychology. However, the difficulties of 
obtaining a bourgeois quid for a Com- 
munist quo should not be underesti- 
mated. To be sure, this statement 
applies mainly to the Russian Commu- 
nists, and to a much lesser extent to 
those of eastern Europe As for the 
Yugoslavs, with respect to international 
communications behavior, they often 
hardly behave like old-fashioned Com- 
munists at all, at least so far as the 
author has been able to determine, 
partly in conversations with Yugoslav 
exchangees in the United States. 

In addition to information, Commu- 
nist leaderships seek, in their interna- 
tional cultural policy, to gain influence. 
By selective display of achievements, 
at home and abroad, and also by selec- 
tive nondisclosure of defects and de- 
ficiencies, the authorities in Moscow and 
Warsaw, in Prague and Budapest and 
Sofia, strive to win friends, or at least 
to disarm suspicion and hostility. To 
achieve these and related objectives the 
Communist regimes have at their dis- 
posal a range of techniques developed 
over several generations. Communist 
procedures involve, first of all, careful 
study of the individual records of for- 
elgn participants in exchanges and in 
other activities of interest to the Soviet 
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Union and other Communist regimes. 
This writer was amazed by the hours- 
long interrogation to which he was sub- 
jected while imprisoned in Moscow in 
1963, regarding the most minute details 
of a trip which he had made to 
Ukraine seventeen years before. This 
experience, incidentally, was not lacking 
in grimly comic aspects, as when a KGB 
officer told him that he, as an “educated 
man,” should be able to remember the 
minute details of past experience. Con- 
sidering the surveillance mechanism at 
the disposal of the authorities of Com- 
munist countries, exercised by such 
agencies as Intourist, the official Soviet 
tourist monopoly, there is no reason to 
believe that the writer’s experience was 
exceptional—of course, he happened to 
have been unfortunate enough to have 
been arrested, but with respect to the 
dossiers at the disposal of the host 
authorities, it is reasonable to assume 
that an exemplary standard of compre- 
hensiveness and accuracy is consistently 
striven for. Thus, surveillance and, in 
exceptional cases, to be sure, harass- 
ment, expulsion or even arrest and 
detention represent some of the instru- 
ments at the disposal of those who 
pursue most faithfully the policy of 
guided culture contact. 

However, it is only realistic to recog- 
nize that such measures are rarely em- 
ployed. The vast majority of foreign 
tourists and members of exchange dele- 
gations are treated with a degree of hos- 
pitality and courtesy in keeping both 
with the desire of their hosts to make 
the most favorable impression possible 
on them, and the ability of the latter to 
allocate substantial resources to this 
effort. Provided the guests are careful 
to refrain from throwing a monkey 
wrench of spontaneity into the ritual of 
hospitality, all goes well, especially if 
the guests are persons of power and 
status in their own countries. It should 
also be emphasized that in Communist- 
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non-Communist relations, as in human 
relations generally, individual personal- 
ity traits, such as tact, sensitivity, and 
understanding, can and do play an 
important role on both sides. 


RESULTS AND PROSPECTS 
OF EXCHANGES 


Those responsible for originating and 
conducting the American exchange pro- 
gram with the Soviet Union and other 
Communist countries have never been, 
so far as this writer is aware, under the 
illusion that exchanges could make a 
decisive contribution to the liberaliza- 
tion of Communist society. They be- 
lieve, as does this writer, that exchanges 
can only reinforce existing tendencies 
toward rationality, permissiveness, and 
openness, In a mood of pessimism, one 
is sometimes inclined to say that the 
modesty of our hopes has been amply 
justified. To be sure, one hears from 
well-informed travelers to the countries 
of eastern Europe that many university 
students and other young intellectuals, 
including, even in the Soviet Union, 
younger members of the staffs of re- 
search institutes on international poli- 
tics and economics, discreetly express 
dissent to the extreme anti-American 
views of their older and more doc- 
trinaire colleagues. American natural 
scientists and social scientists with ex- 
change experience in the Soviet Union 
report, in fact, a long list of positive 
results, from the point of view of be- 
lievers in the “open society,” which 
can, in part, be attributed to exchanges. 
Among such results reported are the in- 
creasing Soviet interest in Western tech- 
niques of sociological and psychological 
research, improvements in various as- 
pects of Soviet biological research, and 
the reinforcement of Soviet enthusiasm 
for advanced techniques of industrial 
management. While these trends point 
to developments which can strengthen 
the Soviet and other Communist socie- 
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ties, they are also trends which we 
should welcome, as they are particu- 
larly beneficial to those social forces 
most anxious to change Communist 
societies In the direction of openness, 
rationality, and genuine international- 
ism. Despite many encouraging devel- 
opments, however, there seems to be 
general agreement among knowledgeable 
exchangees that fundamental alterations 
in Soviet communications behavior, and 
probably in that of other Communist 
states, will not occur until there are 
basic transformations in the entire 
political system. 

If we are to understand, and to cope 
resolutely and effectively with, the frus- 
trating patterns of Communist behavior 
discussed here, we must realize that 
these patterns represent, to a still en- 
trenched and heavily indoctrinated 
Communist ruling elite, necessary con- 
ditions for their own survival and for 
the welfare and security of the popula- 
tions that they govern. Fortunately, 
the insecurities and dogmas which feed 
these behaviors are losing their grip on 
young people in the “East.” The Com- 
munist rulers, and in particular the 
secret police cadres, who play a very 
significant role in setting limits to 
liberalization in the field of cultural 
exchanges, still seem to be acutely 
aware of the serious vulnerabilities of 
Communist society. Perhaps partly be- 
cause their system of government, by 
largely suppressing or at least distort- 
ing dissent, makes it extremely difficult 
for them to know the true state of 
public opinion, they are prone to pursue 
what to the non-Communist outsider 
may seem like an excessively defensive 
and negative policy. It would appear 
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that in this situation, the best policy 
for the West is one of patient and con- 
structive advocacy of the open society. 
Such a policy may, even if only to a 
limited degree, strengthen the hand of 
those in the Communist countries who 
seek to replace ideological dogma with 
rational analysis as the basis of domestic 
and foreign policy. It is, of course, dif- 
ficult to pursue such a policy in the 
face of the problems inherent in the 
Communist-Western confrontation, ren- 
dered even more complex by Vietnam 
and other problems, but the alternative 
to the wager on the evolutionary de- 
velopment of communism which we are 
advocating would be a sterile, negative 
isolationism even more irrational, per- 
haps, than the dogmas of Marxism- 
Leninism, and certainly contradictory 
to the ethos of the “knowledgeable so- 
ciety” which Robert E. Lane sees de- 
veloping in the United States. Since, 
in spite of sometimes discouraging evi- 
dence to the contrary, this writer be- 
lieves in the ultimate superiority of the 
open society, he applauds the recent 
approval by the United States Senate 
of the United States—Soviet consular 
convention, a measure which, if also 
ratified by the Supreme Soviet of the 
Soviet Union, will add a mite to the 
gradual normalization of cultural and 
other relations between the two most 
powerful states in the world. The Sen- 
ate’s action gave encouraging evidence 
that democracies can make sophisti- 
cated, rational decisions, in the belief 
that—contrary to extremist views on 
both sides of the international ideo- 
logical frontier—-there can be bargains 
which, although not fully satisfactory 
to either side, can be beneficial to both. 


SUPPLEMENT 


American Party Politics, Elections, and 
Voting Behavior 


By HucH A. BONE 


INCE World War II, studies of 
American and cross-national poli- 
tics have increased at astounding rates. 
Many subfields are becoming highly 
developed, with their own literature, 
and special college curricula are evolving 
bearing such cognate titles as Judicial 
Behavior, Politics in Literature, Politi- 
cal Socialization, and Voting Behavior. 
Tlustrative of the outpourings of studies 
within a single subfield, Norman Meller 
found over 150 American titles on legis- 
lative politics in a five-year period. 
Many recent writings are “more of 
the same” in the sense that they ac- 
cumulate knowledge by replication of 
empirical studies in areas or it geo- 
graphical divisions hitherto not so in- 
vestigated. But to say this would fail 
to note that many new analyses attempt 
to refine theory and to evolve more 
adequate concepts—objectives requiring 
a cumulation of comparative data and 
interdisciplinary co-operation. Further, 
works covering the same subject matter 


1 Norman Meller, “Legislative Behavior Re- 
search Revisited,” Western Political Quarterly, 
Vol. 18 (December 1965), pp. 776-793. The 
article is recommended as a good evaluation 
of literature within this subfield. 


frequently employ new, more sophisti- 
cated techniques, more imaginative mod- 
els and statistical tools, and simulation,? 
and have access to ever growing data 
repositories. An increasing number of 
scholars are obtaining financial support 
in research and released time from 
teaching, making possible more intensive 
in-depth and extensive studies including 
interviews, the use of computers, and, 
very importantly, research assistants. 
This review is concerned with the 
major literature in the three fields of 
political parties, nominations and elec- 
tions, and voting behavior during the 
period 1961 to 1966 inclusive. It is 
limited to books and monographs. 
Articles and small pamphlets in these 
fields would run, by conservative esti- 
mate, over one hundred in number. 
Fortunately, The American Political 
Science Review lists periodical bibliog- 
raphy by categories, and the new texts 
carry extensive citations so that one can 
rather easily locate references to printed 


2For example, see Ithiel de Sola Pool, 
Robert R Abelson, Samuel L. Popkin, Candi- 
dates, Issues and Strategies: Computer Simu- 
lation of the 1960 Election (Cambridge, Mass : 
M.1.T. Press, 1964) 
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articles. Some excellent materials pub- 
lished locally in mimeograph or offset, 
however, remain fugitive. Several an- 
thologies and books of readings include 
some of the best articles appearing in 
scholarly and semipopular journals. 
Works of journalists and popular biog- 
raphers are, with only a few exceptions, 
omitted here because of limitations of 
space. Because some eighty titles are 
included in this article, critical evalua- 
tion of any one book is not feasible. 
Our purpose is to categorize the litera- 
ture, noting trends and developments, 
and to offer some generalizations. 
Readers will find comprehensive reviews 
of many of the references in THE 
ANNALS and in the diverse political 
science journals. 


TEXTS AND Books oF READINGS 


No new general texts on American 
political parties have appeared since 
1960, but three revised editions became 
available. V. O. Key, Jr.’s fifth was 
published posthumously in 1964, Good- 
man’s third also in 1964, and Bone’s 
third in 1965.8 Key’s book is largely 
an updating of the fourth edition 
(1958) rather than a rewriting. His 
widely used work is pragmatic and not 
greatly concerned with normative and 
reform questions. The Bone text is a 
complete revision of the second (1955) 
and includes several chapters on some 
of the newer emphases, such as the role 
of parties in the executive, legislative, 
and judicial branches, and on political 


8 V. O. Key, Jr, Politics, Parties, and Pres- 
sure Groups (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 
1964); William Goodman, The Two-Pariy 
System in the United States (Princeton, 
NJ.: D Van Nostrand, 1964); Hugh A. 
Bone, American Politics and the Party Sys- 
tem, (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965) Sev- 
eral documents on national party committees 
and conventions and party government are 
found in John P. Roche and Leonard W 
Levy, Parties and Pressure Groups (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1964) 
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participation and voting behavior. 
Goodman’s third edition keeps the basic 
organization of his second edition 
(1960) and primarily updates the ma- 
terial. His text differs somewhat from 
the others in the extensive considera- 
tion of organization and reforms of the 
parties. 

One of the developments in recent 
years is the appearance of paperback 
books of readings, from 150 to 700 
pages, designed to provide the mass 
market of college students with supple- 
mentary materials. These works bring 
to the reader reprints, in whole or in 
part, of articles containing the views 
and results of studies of a wide selection 
of authors instead of those of a single 
writer, as in the case of the aforemen- 
tioned texts or monographs. A number 
of the selections in the readers are 
technical and are not very meaningful 
to those lacking a political science back- 
ground. The books, however, are gen- 
erally a boon to the professor and to 
the student and also save the reserve 
rooms of the libraries a great deal of 
effort. It is not easy to select the 
“best” set of readings, as this is a mat- 
ter of personal preference. In several 
cases, the same article appears in two 
or more of the readers. The Owens- 
Staudenraus, Caraley, and Herzberg- 
Pomper volumes keep their selections to 
party politics, campaigns, and voting 
behavior.* Munger and Price, and 
Seasholes include less on the party sys- 
tem but more on interest groups and 
the group basis of politics.” Crotty, 

4 John R. Owens and P. J Staudenraus 
(eds), The American Party System (New 
York. The Macmillan Company, 1965); Don- 
ald G Herzberg and Gerald M. Pomper, 
American Party Politics’ Essays and Readings 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 
1966); Demetrios Caraley, Party Politics and 
National Elections (Boston, Mass: Little, 
Brown, 1966). 


6 Frank Munger and Douglas Price, Read- 
ings in Political Parties and Pressure Groups 
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Freeman, and Gatlin have a section on 
comparative politics and parties in other 
democracies. This may attract profes- 
sors who try to crowd some comparative 
references into the already massive sub- 
ject matter of their parties courses. 

A problem of integrating arises with 
readers because a disparate set of arti- 
cles are not readily seen as interrelated. 
Only a few of the volumes employ 
head notes and introductions to the 
various parts of the books. 


POLITICAL Partres 


General works 


Another new development is the pub- 
lication of several small paperbacks 
rurning from 110 to 200 pages. Al- 
though they are much more limited in 
scope than textbooks, their publishers 
are aiming at the textbook market, 
hoping for their adoption along with 
several other paperbacks in the intro- 
ductory courses and even in upper-di- 
vision courses. The new ones are un- 
doubtedly inspired by the success of 
historian—political scientist Clinton Ros- 
siter’s Parries and Politics in the United 
States, published in 1960. 

Severel younger scholars followed 
with what is loosely called the “behav- 
ioral approach.” Three of these are 
parts of an American Government series 
designed in the main for introductory 
courses but, because of their sophistica- 
tion and theoretical orientation, will be 
useful for all students and laymen wish- 
ing to view parties in a conceptual 


(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1964); 
Bradbury Seasholes, Voting, Interest Groups, 
and Parties (Glenview, Il: Scott, Foresman, 
1966). 

6 William J. Crotty, Donald M. Freeman, 
Douglas S. Gatlin (eds.), Poktical Parties and 
Political Behavicr (Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 
1966). There are several general readers in 
political behavior, for example, Raymond E. 
Wolfinger (ed.), Readings in Political Behavior 
(Englewood Cliffs, NJ.: Prentice-Hall, 1966) 
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framework. Fred I. Greenstein pro- 
ceeds from the citizen base of politics 
to successive examination of local, state, 
and national parties and politics while 
Sindler devotes his entire monograph to 
classification and causes of the Amer- 
ican party systems, characteristics of 
national parties, and criticism and de- 
fense of the present system.” John H. 


. Fenton is less concerned with the 


last mentioned than with different kinds 
of party politics such as job-orienta-~ 
tion and issue-orientation.2 Somewhat 
broader in scope is the work by Frank 
J. Sorauf who looks at nominations, 
campaigns, and election Jaws as well as 
the functions of parties in the political 
environment. He gives greater empha- 
sis to the search for a theory of political 
parties.° Hugh A. Bone and Austin 
Ranney in a shorter work likewise cover 
nominations and campaigns but devote 
half of their volume to reporting the 
findings of empirical research into 
voting behavior.*° All of these works 
utilize tables, models, and diagrams, 
and are empirical rather than normative 
in approach. They emphasize the sci- 
entific study of politics and challenge 
the reader to analyze the variations and 
conformities of parties in the Amer- 
ican setting of decentralized, pluralist 
politics. 

Under the title Polsttcal Parties, 
U. S. A., seven authors present essays 
on the American party system and deal 
with normative questions of reform and 

7 Fred L Greenstein, The American Party 
System and the American People (Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ.: Prentice-Hall, 1963); Allan P. 
Sindler, Poltica} Parties in the United States 
(New York: St Martin’s Press, 1966). 

8 John H. Fenton, People and Parties in 
Politics (Glenview, HL: Scott, Foresman, 


1966). 
Frank J. Sorauf, Political Parties in the 


American System (Boston, Mass.‘ Little, 
Brown, 1964). 
10 Hugh A Bone and Austin Ranney, 


Politics and Voters (New York’ McGraw- 
Hill, 1963). 
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defense of the system. Persons inter- 
ested in party government and its de- 
fects in the United States will find this 
a challenging volume. 


Histories 


Narrative histories about elections, 
national conventions, and eras are com- 
mon, but few set their work in a theo- 
retical or systematic framework. Rich- 
ard P. McCormick devotes a volume to 
the question of how the “second Amer- 
ican party system” came into effect. 
He starts from the premise that there 
have been three systems—Federalist- 
Republican, Whig-Democrat, and Re- 
publican-Democratic. He sees the ori- 
gin of the second as a consequence of 
the renewal of contested presidential 
elections following a period of few or 
one-sided contests. ' 

The classic history of parties is that 
of the late W. E. Binkley, whose fourth 
edition of American Political Parties: 
Their Natural History appeared in 
1962. Binkley’s book is the major ref- 
erence for students of politics, and is 
characterized by analysis and attention 
to themes and not exclusively a record- 
ing of facts. A shorter history tracing 
the growth of parties through the 1964 
election has been prepared by Chester 
C. Maxey, author of many other works 
in political science.* This volume gives 


11 Robert A. Goldwin (ed), Polstical 
Parties, U S.A. (Chicago: Rand, McNally, 
1964). 


12 Richard P. McCormick, The Second Party 
System (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolna Press, 1966). Illustrative of a nar- 
rative history heavily documented and loaded 
with data is Paul Casdarph, A History of The 
Republican Party in Texas, 1865-1965 (Austin’ 
University of Texas Press, 1965). 

18 Chester C, Maxey, Bipartisanship in the 
United States (Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton, 
1965). For those wishing to consult plat- 
forms, all have been reproduced and kept up 
to date by supplements in K. H. Porter and 
D B. Johnson, National Party Platforms, 
1840-1964 (Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1964). 
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special attention to the differences at 
points in time between the Democrats 
and Republicans. There was a gap in 
our knowledge of the origins of political 
parties in the United States until his- 
torian William N. Chambers published 
the results of a painstaking study of 
the period.** 

Charles O. Jones, a Republican po- 
litical scientist, has prepared a stimu- 
lating work containing a brief history of 
his party, together with questions about 
its present and future." He is con- 
cerned with the question facing the Re- 
publican party of “how to succeed in 
minority party politics by trying very 
hard indeed.” The most comprehensive 
recent work on the history of the Re- 
publican party is that by George H. 
Mayer who has traced the party from 
its inception to 1964,7° 

Interestingly, few special works on 
the Democratic party have emerged in 
recent years, posing the question 
whether a minority party invariably 
draws more attention from scholars 
than does the majority. A companion 
volume to the Jones work is Ralph 
Goldman’s, The Democratic Party in 
American Politics” ‘The work centers 

14Wiham N Chambers, Poktscal Parties 
in a New Nation (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1963). An extensive annotated 
bibliography of American party history is 
found on pages 209-218 Presidential-electoral 
and popular-vote statistics from 1789 through 
1960 are found in Svend Petersen, A Statést#- 
cal History of the American Presidential 
Elections (New York: Frederick Ungar, 
1963). 

16 Charles O. Jones, The Republican Party 
in American Politics (New York: The Mac- 
milan Company, 1965). Conrad Joyner is 
also concerned with current Republican dilem- 
mas in The Republican Dilemma (Tucson. 
University of Arizona Press, 1963) 

16 George H. Mayer, The Republican Party 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1964). 

17 Ralph Goldman, The Democratic Party 
in American Politics (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1966) Both the Jones and 
Goldman works, numbering around 150 pages, 
are available in paperback editions. 
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around the origins and development of 
the party throughout history and is less 
concerned with the dilemmas and future 
course of the party. 

Studies of minor parties, once a popu- 
lar pastime, rarely appear todey.7® 
The paucity of new works is probably 
due in part to the electoral decline of 
the third parties, so that the subject 
is of historical, rather than immediate, 
empirical interest. 


Party leadership and organization 


Party organization remains a peren- 
nial subject for study by political scien- 
tists. The Eagleton Institute at Rut- 
gers University has published over a 
score of short “cases in practical poli- 
tics” several of which are brought to- 
gether in a single volume.*® The volume 
shows the widely varied types of func- 
tions and mechanisms within the local 
parties to accomplish goals of the 
organization. 

A new work by a self-styled “reform 
Democrat” and leader of the party’s 
New York County organization during 
part of Mayor Robert F. Wagner’s 
term, Edward F. Costikyan, will appeal 
to both the academic and nonacademic 
observer of politics.2° It provides a 
candid account of the structure and 


18 See only William B. Hesseltine, Third- 
Party Movements in the United States 
(Princeton, N.J.: D. Van Nostrand, 1962). 

19 Peul Tillett (ed.), Cases on Party Or- 
gonizalion (New York McGraw-Hill, 1963). 

20 Edward F. Costikyan, Behind Closed 
Doors: Politics in the Public Interest CNew 
York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1966). W. 
L. Riordon’s immortal Plunkitt of Tammany 
Hall was reissued in paperback (New York: 
E. P. Dutton, 1963). Alex Gottfried’s Boss 
Cermak of Chicago (Seattle: University of 
Washington Press, 1962) is one of the few 
new works about an old-style boss. His ap- 
proach is psychological. The psychological 
forces contributing to political behavior and 
leadership are covered in a comprzhensive 
work by James C. Davies, Human Nature in 
Politics (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1963). 
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functioning of New York County poli- 
tics in the 196C’s. He purports to 
“open the door” to how a modern 
“boss” operates in keeping the organiza- 
tion going; the role of patronage; and the 
factors, maneuvers, and deals in candi- 
date-selection from a state senator to 
judges, including the “balanced ticket,” 
and concludes with an appeal for “good 
government through party government.” 
He advocates a new type of party 
machine composed of “responsible par- 
tisans,” but sees the roles of elected 
public official and party leader as so 
incompatible that they should not be 
held by the same person. As distin- 
guished from the older style “profes- 
sional,” the new “amateurs” see the 
political world to a larger extent in 
terms of ideas, principles, goals, and 
policies. They are interested in intra- 
party democracy and the program- 
matic activities.** 

The most important new work on 
how party leaders view their functions 
and roles is the prize-winning volume of 
Samuel Eldersveld devoted to party 
leaders in Detroit.22 The volume ana- 
lyzes at great length the structure, lead- 
ership, and activity of the two major 
parties in Wayne County, Michigan. 
The work is notable not only for an 
enormous amount of information but 
for its imaginative methodology and its 
attempt to seek data in the context of 
an extensive theoretical formula. It in- 
vites comparable studies of other local 
organizations relying in part at least on 
his model. 

With the decline of the old-style 
machines, new types of municipal poli- 
ticians, and the extension of nonpartisan 
city elections and city manager plans, 


2i See James Q Wilson, The Amateur 
Democrats: Club Politics in Three Cities 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1962). 

22Samuel Eldersveld, Political Parties: A 
Behavioral Analysis (Chicago: Rand, Mc- 
Nally, 1964). 
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political analyses of cities have shifted 
to power structures where party organi- 
zations as such are not seen as prime 
movers in decision-making; rather, the 
major actors are group leaders, admin- 
istrators, and diverse others. Illustra- 
tive of this approach are Robert Dahl’s 
study of New Haven, Connecticut,” 
and Edward C. Banfield’s series of 
short, pungent essays about politics in 
Atlanta, Boston, Detroit, El Paso, Los 
Angeles, Miami, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
and Seattle.** The reader’s faith in the 
capacity of people to govern themselves 
in local matters is somewhat renewed 
by Banfield as he sees these cities gen- 
erally improving their government and 
being honestly run. 

The lone recent volume on national 
party organization is aptly titled Pol- 
tics without Power: The National Party 
Commitiees> It covers the character- 
istics of national committeemen and 
committeewomen and the national 
chairman himself as well as the opera- 
tion and functions of the national head- 
quarters. The authors give additional 
evidence of the differentiation of roles 
of the in-party and out-party commit- 
tees. Among the tentative recommenda- 
tions (which the national parties have 
thus far ignored) is the abolition of the 
offices of the national committeeman 
and committeewoman, replacing them 
with the state chairman and vice- 
chairman. 

Another study focuses attention on 
the functioning of the Republican Pol- 
icy Committee in the United States 

48 Robert Dahl, Who Governs? (New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1961), 
also published and widely used in a paper- 
back edition 

24 Edward C Banfield, Big City Politics 
(New York Random House, 1965) 

25 Cornelius P, Cotter and Bernard C. Hen- 
nessy, Politics without Power: The National 
Party Committees (New York: Atherton 
Press, 1964). The work is the most defni- 


tive one and will have readership among 
politicians and many others outside academia 
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House of Representatives.2* Because 
the policy advantage in Congress rests 
with the majority party, the minority 
party has meager means for maximizing 
its effectiveness. The Republican body 
was found to function as a center of 
communication and for discovering a 
basis of consensus as well as for 
control of the House Republican party. 
It has been able to reduce the ele- 
ment of surprise on the House floor 
and to uncover strengths and weak- 
nesses of the party in the House.*’ 
The most widely used work on gov- 
ernment parties is James M. Burns’ The 
Deadlock of Democracy: Four-Party 
Politics in America® Burns is dis- 
turbed over the existence of national- 
level congressional and presidential en- 
tities for each party. He would rebuild 
the party system under presidential 
initiative rather than rationalize the 
existing weak party arrangements. In 
contrast, the great majority of writing 
by political scientists has been in defense 
of the present system. 


STATE POLITICS 


The fifty states offer fruitful areas 
for study, and for a majority of them, 
there is a monograph given over to 
describing and analyzing the party sys- 


28 Charles O. Jones, Party and Policy- 
Making: The House Republican Pohcy Com- 
mittee (New Brunswick, NJ.- Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, 1964). 

27 Although no books as such have appeared 
on the Senate party policy committees or on 
the Democratic Study Group, these subjects 
are now treated in the standard American 
government and legislative-processes texts and 
in several articles Malcolm Jewell in his 
Senatorial Politics and Foreign Policy (Lex- 
ington: University of Kentucky Press, 1962) 
treats the Senate policy bodies in the context 
of Senate action on foreign policy. A defini- 
tive work in the whole area of party functions 
and organizational mechanisms in Congress is 
wanting. 

$8 James M Burns, The Deadlock of De- 
mocracy: Four-Pariy Politics in America 
(Englewood Cliffs, N J.: Prentice-Hall, 1963). 
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tem, the governor, and the legislature. 
Many ‘“‘voters’ guides,” manuals, and 
textbooks, too numerous for citation, 
have been published locally and used by 
Civic organizations and leagues and in 
schools and colleges.2® There is more 
available information than ever before 
on a given state’s politics, but much of 
it is descriptive rather than analytical 
or conceptual. 

Because a monograph on the politics 
of a single state may lack wide interest 
and tells little about the dissimilarities 
and uniformities of the diverse state 
political systems, numerous scholars 
have broadened their analyses and 
models so as to embrace comparative 
and regional concerns. The newest 
volume comprising essays and data re- 
lating to the political variations and 
similarities between states is published 
under the title Politics in the American 
States: A Comparative Analysis.” The 
comparative approach affords the scholar 
an opportunity for isolating variables 
such as institutional structures, party 


29 Voters’ guides show great variation. 
Some include percentages of two-party vote 
by counties for various offices and various 
other electoral data, summaries of election 
laws, population figures for legislative dis- 
tricts, and diverse other information. James 
Herndon, Charles Press, and Oliver P. Wil- 
liams compiled a useful state-by-state bibli- 
ography in A Selected Bibliography of Ma- 
terials in State Government and Politics 
(Lexington: University of Kentucky Press, 
1963). Duane Lockard has done the same in 
The Politics of State and Local Government 
(New York The Macmillan Company, 1963), 
pp. 544-558. 

80 Herbert Jacob and Kenneth N. Vines 
(eds ), Politics in American States: A Com- 
parative Analysis (Boston, Mass: Little, 
Brown, 1965). Fifteen different authors con- 
tribute to the analysis. A bibliography ap- 
years at the end of each chapter. A useful 
companion work to the Jacob-Vines book 
are the 31 articles brought together in a single 
reader, Frank Munger (ed), American State 
Politics: Readings for Comparative Analysts 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1966) 
Writings from some forty different euthors 
are included. 
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systems, and heterogeneous versus homo- 
geneous population, and to draw infer- 
ences about their effects. 

Southern politics continues to attract 
scholars, and the volume of literature is 
greater for it than for any other single 
region. The appearance in 1964 of 
The American South in the 1960's 
brings new light on the changes taking 
place within the area.*+ The Goldwater 
candidacy provoked much upheaval in 
the South and with it Jarge numbers of 
articles and books. The development 
of Republicanism in the South has been 
watched and analyzed for many years 
by Donald S. Strong. Bernard Cosman, 
building on Strong’s analyses, has given 
the best evaluation to date of Southern- 
voter response to Goldwater in Frve 
States of Goldwater: Continuity and 
Change in Southern Presidentsal Voting 
Patterns.® He divided his analysis into 
Deep South and non—Deep South and 
further into subdivisions of traditional 
Republicanism—Metropolitan, non-Met- 
ropolitan, and Black Belt. The compos- 
ite table shows that Goldwater did less 
well than Nixon in the non—Deep South 
except in Black Belt areas. The study 
also demonstrates the value as well as 
need for subregional studies and the 
overriding importance of racial attitudes 
in the voting. (Other new approaches 
include combining multivariate analysis 
and factoring with aggregate data and 
also with survey and interview.) 


31 Avery Leiserson (ed), The American 
South in the 1960’s (New York: Frederick A 
Praeger, 1964). The February 1964 issue of 
the Journal of Politics is devoted entirely to 
“The American South: 1950-1970” See also 
Allan P. Sindler, Change in the Contemporary 
South (Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 
1963). 

82 Bernard Cosman, Five Siates of Gold- 
water: Continuity and Change in Southern 
Voting Patterns (University: University of 
Alabama Press, 1956) See also his The Case 
of the Goldwater Delegates: Deep South 
Republican Leadership (University, Ala.: Bu- 
reau of Public Administration, 1966). 
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TABLE-—ANALYSIS OF SOUTHERN REPUBLICAN PRESIDENTIAL VOTING PATTERNS 





DEEP SOUTE 


REPUBLICANISM 
Goldwater 
G 
Traditiónal 596 
Metropohtan 60 2 
Non-Metropohtan 619 
Black Belt 72.7 


Another regional work, set in an 
electoral context, edited by John M. 
Claunch, is The 1964 Presidential Elec- 
tion in the Southwest. The work is a 
maiden effort with a co-operative proj- 
ect on a presidential election in the 
area. Respective authors submitted 
analyses of characteristics and factors in 
the outcomes in Texas, Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas, Arkansas, and Louisiana. One may 
question how some of the states fit into 
the “Southwest” and also the omission 
of Arizona and New Mexico, usually 
placed in that section. 

Regional political analyses are now 
available for almost every section. 
Characteristically, such work has sepa- 
rate chapters on each state with one 
or more chapters pointing out similari- 
ties and differences between the states 
in the region. Western Dolttics in 1961 
covered the eleven western states and 
Alaska and Hawaii. John H. Fenton, 
who covered the border states earlier, 
published Midwest Politics seeing Illi- 
nois, Indiana, and Ohio as “job-oriented 
states” and Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin as “‘issue-oriented states.” * 
Both works attempted to cover a rather 
wide number of characteristics, such as 
party organization and leadership, vot- 


38 John|M. Claunch (ed), The 1964 Presi- 
dential Election in the Southwest (Dallas, 
Texas, 1966) After each biennial the West- 
ern Political Quarterly publishes an election 
section covering the thirteen western states 

84 John H. Fenton, Midwest Politics (New 
York Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1966) and 
Frank Jones (ed.), Western Politics (Salt 
Lake City: University of Utah Press, 1961) 


Non-DeEep SOUTH 





Goldwater 
% 


49 9 
42 3 
414 
37.9 





ing behavior, and party differences. 
Western Politics, in addition, gives at- 
tention to pressure groups, legislative 
politics, and direct legislation. The ad- 
vantage of the single-author work is the 
use of a theoretical model to bring out 
comparisons and criteria in attempting 
a regional interpretation of state poli- 
tics. Chapter by chapter, state analyses 
provide the insights of a specialist in 
each state’s politics, but such a work 
is likely to be lacking in comparative 
theory. 

The literature on regional politics 
notes a decline of sectional patterns in 
politics. Sectional variations in presi- 
dential voting, for example, are less 
pronounced than prior to World War TI 
Changes are occurring rapidly almost 
everywhere, and Democrats are stronger 
in New England than formerly, as are 
the Republicans in the South. Still, 
sectional differences are apparent and 
will only disappear, as Frank Munger 
says: 
when politics in every state is influenced 
by identical forces, and when an identifi- 
able group of voters can be expected to 
behave in the same way in every section, 
the fact of state boundaries will continue 
to produce state and regional political vari- 
ations simply because population and eco- 
nomic components are distributed in un- 
even measure among the states.35 

A rapidly emerging field in political 
science is that of urban and metro- 
politan politics. College courses in this 
area are now being introduced. There 

35 Frank Munger, op. cit, p. viii. 
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are a number of books and a growing 
periodical literature on aspects of metro- 
politan government. John C. Bollens 
and Henry J. Schmandt have brought 
together in a text many of the major 
topics in this area.** Illustrative of 
how parties have dropped from con- 
sideration in decision-making at the 
local level is the very brief mention 
that they receive in this text. 


NOMINATIONS 


No major work on state and local 
nominations has been published in re- 
cent years, but two short works are of 
interest. One is a case study of the 
Republican state convention in Con- 
necticut in 1962 (statewide nominations 
in that state are made by a convention 
instead of a direct primary).°’ The 
author takes the reader on an interest- 
ing journey from preconvention cam- 
paigning through “convention eve” 
where the alliances being built by six 
different hopefuls for the gubernatorial 
nominations “were personal or emo- 
tional or regional” because no candidate 
was clearly “pro-” or “anti-” organiza- 
tion. As such, writes the author, “the 
troops roamed free, and each candidate 
built his private army.” For a number 
of years, California party politics has 
featured preprimary endorsement by 
voluntary party associations existing 
outside the regular committee hierarchy. 
These groups, designated as the Repub- 
lican assemblies and Democratic coun- 
cils, have come in for criticism—the 
Republicans for being ultraconservative, 
the Democrats for being ultraliberal. 


88 John C. Bollens and Henry J. Schmandt, 
The Metropolis (New York: Harper, (1965). 
A useful annotated bibliography is found m 
this book, pages 599-608. Charles Press has 
also corcpleted a bibliography on Metropolitan 
Politics (East Lansing Michigan State Un- 
versity, 1965) 

87 Igor I Sikorsky, Jr., Convention at 
Large (Eagleton Institute Case Studies, No 
32; New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964). 
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Leonard Rowe’s study of candidate en- 
dorsements through 1960 found them 
generally quite effective and concludes 
that the system “has a healthy effect 
on California politics.” 38 

In 1960, the Brookings Institution 
published a sizable volume under the 
title of The Politics of Nattonal Party 
Conventions. The book was addressed to 
scholars and specialists. In 1964 a re- 
vised, condensed, paperback edition was 
written for the general reader.*® This 
highly useful work takes the reader 
from the selection of delegates through 
the convention decisions, noting charac- 
teristics of the delegates, convention 
leadership, strategies, and an evaluation 
of the process. 

Gerald Pomper is the only recent 
writer to publish a monograph on presi- 
dential nominations.*® Much shorter 
than the David, Goldman, and Bain 
work, it does not try to duplicate the 
extensive data, but to conceptualize the 
roles and functions of the convention 
and to suggest improvements. Tne 
author gives readers challenging propo- 


38 Leonard Rowe, Preprimary Endorsements 
in California Politics (Berkeley, Calf.: Bureau 
of Public Administration, University of Cali- 
fornia, 1961). The National Municipal 
League has reviewed the Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, and other primaries in Ten Years of 
Connecticuts Challenge Primary (New York. 
National Municipal League, 1966) 

89 Paul T. David, Ralph M. Goldman, 
Richard C. Bain, The Polittcs of National 
Pariy Conventions (Washington, D.C * Brook- 
ings Institution, 1960). The heated issue of 
loyalty in Democratic national conventions is 
covered in the Eagleton Institute’s case study 
No 21, by Abraham Holtzman, The Loyalty 
Pledge Controversy in the Democratic Party 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962). Another 
useful study in the series deals with the 
Kennedy-Humphrey presidential primary con- 
test in 1960 (No 26), authored by Harry W 
Ernst, The Primary That Made a President: 
West Virginia, 1960 (New York McGraw- 
Hill, 1962) 

40 Gerald Pomper, Nominating the Presi- 
dent. The Politics of Convention Choice 
(New York: W. W Norton, 1966). 
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sitions and makes the point that dele- 
gates now have a diminishing degree 
of discretion in making nominations, 
with conventions more and more “held 
to ratify an obvious nomination.” 


CAMPAIGNS AND ELECTIONS 


Outpourings of published studies on 
political campaigns by scholars and 
journalists continue and tend to fall 
into two categories—one devoted to a 
specific campaign, the other to more 
general works not centered in a single 
election.*t Some presidential contests 
contain more exciting or interesting ele- 
ments than others. For example, the 
1960 campaign featuring television de- 
bates *? and two new contestants was 
widely publicized, as was the 1964 elec- 
tion in which the Republicans, depart- 
ing from the usual norm of nominating 
a middle-of-the-road candidate, chose 


#1 There are also case studies on such mat- 
ters as re-counts, absentee voting, and the im- 
pact of voting machines on total votes cast 
Space limitations prohibit a listing here 
Richard M. Scammon (ed.), America at the 
Polls (Pittsburgh' University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1965) reports presidential voting fig- 
ures by state and county for the years 1920- 
1964 The same author and publisher brought 
out America Votes, Vol 5 (1962) containing 
gubernatorial and congressional votes as well 
as presidential for the years 1960 and 1962 

42 The uniqueness of the four television de- 
bates between Kennedy and Nixon led to 
extensive research into the impact on viewers, 
changes in voter intentions, and many other 
aspects. Some thirty-one independent studies 
have been located These, plus a comprehen- 
sive treatment of the debates themselves, were 
put together under the editorship of Sidney 
Kraus and published (Bloomington Indiana 
University Press, 1962) under the title The 
Great Debates: Background—Preparations— 
Effects (Another volume was edited by Earl 
Mazo, The Great Debates [Santa Barbara, 
Calif.: Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions, 1962]). Some findings were that 
the debates were more effective in focusing at- 
tention on candidates than on issues but that 
several issues were made more salient and 
helped some people (25 per cent in one study) 
to learn something about the issues. 
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Senator Goldwater and a much different 
strategy. 

Reporter Theodore S. White pub- 
lished sizable, widely used and quoted 
volumes on the presidential elections of 
1960 and 1964.4% The works cover 
nearly every facet of the preconvention 
and convention strategies of the hope- 
fuls, and of the campaigns themselves. 
White accompanied the candidates and 
brings much firsthand information as 
well as interpretation and detail. A 
paperback, Electing the President: 1964, 
which covered the 1960 election and 
background for the 1964 election prior 
to the national conventions, was pre- 
pared by academicians.“* Although 
less comprehensive than the White 
books, it provides a useful academic 
context, data on votes and selection of 
delegates, and a bibliography. 

A slightly longer work by Polsby and 
Wildavsky appeared about the same 
time *® and covers similar subjects but 
did not set them in the context of the 
1964 election. The authors address 
themselves to theories of party reform 
and argue that the case for party re- 
form “has certainly not been made.” 
They see the reforms suggested by 
students of the party system as “de- 
sign to give greater power to liberal 
Presidents to enact their domestic pro- 
grams and to diminish, correspondingly, 
the power of Congress.” Both of these 
works give shorter treatment to nomi- 
nations and campaigns than most texts 
and are written in a style attractive to 
the enlightened lay reader. 


43 Theodore S White, The Making of the 
President, 1960 and The Making of the Presi- 
dent, 1964 (New York: Atheneum, 1962, 
1965). 

44 Daniel M. Ogden, Jr. and Arthur L. 
Peterson, Electing the President, 1964 (San 
Francisco: Chandler, 1964). 

45 Nelson W. Polsby and Aaron B. Wildav- 
sky, Presidential Elections: Strategies of 
American Politics (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner, 1964) in paperback. 
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The most comprehensive analysis of 
the 1964 election to be prepared by 
academicians is the Brookings Institu- 
tion study, The National Election of 
1964.*° The essays are particularly 
significant for comparing the 1964 elec- 
tion with earlier ones and for observing 
the long-range effects of such key de- 
velopments as the right-wing capture of 
the Republican presidential candidacy, 
Republican inroads in the South and 
rejection of the Negro cause, and a 
further shift of voter identification 
toward the Democrats. With the hind- 
sight of the intervening election of 
1966, it is not certain that the 1964 
election was, in retrospect, quite as 
great a fiasco for the Republicans as 
many believed in 1965. 

Marvin R. Weisbard places presiden- 
tial campaigns in a historical perspective 
in his Campaigning for President: A 


New Look at the Road to the W hite 


House." He reviews the highlights of 
campaign strategies from Lincoln to 
Johnson and Goldwater, noting that, 
prior to electronic media, candidates for 
president “believed they should keep 
quiet and let other people toot their 
horns.” The book is aimed at the 
general reader rather than the specialist. 

The paradoxical behavior of voters in 
Massachusetts in giving over 60 per cent 
for Kennedy for President and electing a 
Republican governor led to an investiga- 
tion of reasons for such action. An 


46 Milton C. Cummings (ed.), The National 
Election of 1964 (Washington, D.C.: Brook- 
ings Institution, 1966). Seven different au- 
thors contribute. A more or less comparable 
Brookings work under the editorship of Paul 
T. Davic, was published on the preceding 
election, The Presidential Election and Tran- 
sition, 1960-1961 (Washington, D C.: Brook- 
ings Institution, 1961). 

47 Marvin R Weisbard, Campaigning for 
President: A New Look at the Road to the 
White House (New York: Washington Square 
Press, 1964). 

48 Murray B Levin, with George Black- 
wood, The Compleat Politician: Political 
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analysis was made of the candidates, 
their managers, fund-raisers, and public 
relations men, and the effect of their 
strategies on the public. The authors 
contend that many Massachusetts voters 
are alienated by long exposure to cor- 
ruption and that the strategies of cam- 
paigners frequently reinforce the alien- 
ated voter’s disgust with politics and 
politicians—this explained the 1960 
“upset.” Levin also made an extensive 
study of the campaign style of the 
1962 senatorial campaign of Edward 
Kennedy.*® The two volumes provide 
a pretty exhaustive account of cam- 
paign politics circa 1960 and give much 
data to support the author’s conclusion 
that the “Kennedy brothers .. . have 
mastered the art of creating shadows 
and taking advantage of substance.” 

It is unfortunately true that Amer- 
ican political campaigns are at times 
filled with falsity of statement, personal 
smears, calumny, and unfair tactics. 
Abuses in the 1950 congressional cam- 
paigns led to the creation of a private 
group known as the Fair Campaign 
Practices Committee, with headquarters 
in New York City. Its executive di- 
rector, Bruce L. Felknor, put together a 
volume on Dirty Politics which does not 
make happy reading except that it of- 
fers constructive suggestions and notes 
steps taken to outlaw unethical tech- 
niques.” Although there has been a 
decline in vote-buying and personal slur, 
he finds innuendo and falsehood taking 
on a new importance. A rash of hate 
paperbacks has also appeared in recent 
presidential elections. When television 
and reputable commercial publishers 
refuse to use the personal attacks, 
Strategy tn Massechusetts (Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1962). 

49 Murray B. Levin, Kennedy Campaigning: 
The System and the Siyle as Practiced by 
Senator Edward Kennedy (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1966). 

50 Bruce L. Felknor, Dirty Politics (New 
York: W. W Norton, 1966). 
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money has been found to publish them 
privately and to distribute them widely. 
Few disagree with Felknor’s conclusion 
that the United States “needs a moral 
tightening in its political system,” 
but the volume is not optimistic on 
accomplishment. 

Alexander Heard’s, The Costs of 
Democracy, was issued in an updated 
revised paperpack edition in 1962." 
This comprehensive work covers all 
aspects of campaign contributions and 
expenditures. The Citizens Research 
Foundation at Princeton, New Jersey, 
has published, to date, ten separate vol- 
umes on political finance. Seven of the 
monographs were brought together in a 
single volume in 1965, under the title 
Studies in Money in Politics, and 
edited by Herbert E. Alexander. Dr. 
Alexander has written several of the 
series and very sizable volumes on the 
last two elections." Among the sub- 
jects covered in these studies are tax 
credits and incentives for political con- 
tributions, party roles in raising cam- 
paign moneys, public subsidization, and 
public reporting of campaign expendi- 
tures. As a field, money in elections 
has not attracted a large number of 
scholars, and there is room for solid 
analytical work. 


SUFFRAGE AND VOTING BEHAVIOR 


Resting as it does at the center of 
the democratic process, suffrage has al- 
ways captured the attention of schol- 
ars, and particularly imaginative work 
has been done with it since World War 
Il. Earlier published works concerned 
the history of suffrage and problems 
associated with Negro and woman suf- 
frage, battles over election laws, boss 

61 Alexander Heard, The Costs of Democ- 
racy (New York: Doubleday-Anchor, 1962). 

52 Herbert F. Alexander (ed), Studies in 
Money in Politics (Princeton, N J.: Citizens 
Research Foundation, 1965); and Financing 
the 1960 Election (Princeton, N J.: Citizens 
Research Foundation, 1962, 1966). 
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and machine manipulation of votes and 
vote-counting, and the host of technical 
questions. A few historical works like 
William Gillette’s The Right to Vote: 
Polsttcs and Passage of the Fifteenth 
Amendment ® appear, but very few po- 
litical scientists are currently concerned 
with such problems. But Negro suffrage 
continues to be a perennial subject for 
study. The results of six years of re- 
search and hundreds of interviews with 
Southern Negro and white citizens were 
brought together in a significant work 
in 1966.°* The book is concerned not 
only with how Negroes vote but with 
the use of the ballot to bring about 
change, and the relationship between 
violence and voting. Among the findings 
are that Negroes talk about politics al- 
most as frequently as do whites and 
that white-inspired racial violence seems 
to stimulate Negro political activity 
rather than diminish it. Further, the 
Negro students who began the “sit-ins” 
were not alienated, and the protesting 
students also came from relatively ad- 
vantaged homes. Education does not 
significantly affect the prosegregation 
views of Southern whites until they 
attend college. 

The seminal work of The Peoples 
Choice (1948), which employed the 
panel technique of repeated interviews 
with the same respondent, had a revolu- 
tionary effect. Soon the interview 
method was employed by many investi- 
gators, and the Michigan Survey Re- 
search Center, using national samples, 
covered voting behavior (and still does) 
on a continuum of consecutive elections. 


53 William Gillette, The Right to Vote: 
Politics and the Passage of the Fifteenth 
Amendment (Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1965). This is a careful study of the 
original constitutional basis for Negro suf- 
frage. 

5t Donald R. Matthews and James W. 
Prothero, Negroes and the New Southern 
Politics (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
World, 1966). 
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This permitted the construction of theo- 
ries of voting behavior which could be 
tested over a period of time and which 
could be replicated locally in hundreds 
of communities. Certain results could 
also be compared with those of com- 
mercial polls. 

A massive study, The American 
Voter, produced in 1960 by associates 
of the Michigan Survey Research Cen- 
ter, became and still is the major 
theoretical work on voting behavior.®* 
During the period reviewed here, several 
additional general works on voting be- 
havior and the electoral process made 
their appearance. The Center’s authors 
brought out a shorter work, including 
several reprinted articles, which is in 
some respects a successor to The Amer- 
scan Voter.®® Its emphasis is less on 
the individual voter, and more on the 
full electorate and the collective de- 
cision. It is concerned with stability 
and change in elections, party competi- 
tion, possible Southern realignments, 
and constituency influences in Congress. 

Before his untimely death, V. O. 
Key, Jr., had in progress a work also 
looking at voting behavior in its total- 
ity. It was limited to an analysis 
of presidential public-opinion-poll data 
(and mainly that of the Gallup poll) 
between 1936 and 1960, and classified 
respondents into “switchers,” ‘“‘stand- 
patters,” and “new voters.” Key found 
voters strongly influenced by their pol- 
icy views and their judgments of gov- 
ernmental performance. His “perverse 

55 Angus Campbell, Warren E. Miller, Philip 
E. Converse, and Donald E. Stokes, The 
American Voter (New York. John Wiley & 
Sons, 1960). In 1962, under the editorship 
of William N. McPhee and William A. Glaser, 
a large number of voting-behavior studies of 
the 1950’s were brought together under the 
title, Public Opinion and Congressional Elec- 
tions “New York: Free Press, 1962), end this 
book also remains a major reference for 
research during tha: period. 

58 A, Campbell, Elections and the Political 
Order (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1966). 
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and unorthodox argument,” wrote the 
author, was 


that voters are not fools. To be sure, 
many individual voters act in odd ways 
indeed; yet in the large the electorate be- 
haves about as rationally and responsibly 
as we should expect, given the clarity of the 
alternatives presented to it and the charac- 
ter of the information available to it.5? 


This conclusion is at variance with 
other studies which see voting decisions 
as less rational. David Wallace, for 
example, in a study of 829 registered 
voters in Westport, Connecticut, in 
1960, concluded that “the act of voting 

. is guided by essentially non- 
rational political partisanship that is 
culturally transmitted from generation 
to generation in the course of normal 
socialization process.” "3 

The Electoral Process provides the 
title for two separate volumes of 
essays.°° The Duke University School 
of Law publication, Lew and Contem- 
porary Problems, contains articles by 
22 different authors going far beyond 
suffrage and voting behavior into such 
subjects as primaries, the electoral col- 
lege, labor and business in politics, the 
mass media in elections, political f- 
nance, and legislative apportionment. 
Many of the articles are devoted to 
questions of improvement. 

The Jennings-Zeigler study is only a 
little less ranging and is directed more 
to an academic audience and to those 
interested in methodologies and theory. 
Its authors examine every level of the 


57 V, O. Key, Jz and M C. Cummings, Jr, 
The Responsible Electorate. Rationality in 
Presidential Voting, 1936-1960 (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1966), p. 7. 

58 David Wallace, First Tuesday: A Study 
of Rationality in Voting (Garden City, N.Y: 
Doubleday, 1964), p. 272. 

59 Law and Contemporary Problems (Spring 
and Summer, 1962), Parts I and II; and M. 
Kent Jennings and L. Harmon Zeigler, The 
Electoral Process (Englewood Cliffs, NJs 
Prentice-Hall, 1966). 
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electoral scene from local decision- 
making to strategies in congressional 
and national campaigns. The essays, 
for the most part, are empirical analy- 
ses of political phenomena and are not 
concerned with reform or normative 
questions. As such, the two works are 
not competitive but rather supplement 
each other and demonstrate the wide 
scope of the electoral process open to 
analysis. 

Studies of voting for candidates far 
exceed those of voting on propositions. 
There is still a great gap in our knowl- 
edge of factors entering into a voting 
decision on propositions. If voters do 
not perceive issues when they are asso- 
ciated with candidates and behave “non- 
rationally,” does it follow that voting 
on initiatives and referendums, when 
not associated with candidates, is also 
nonrational? Do attitudes toward 
local government, for example, affect 
voting, that is, belief in graft and in- 
efficiency? These questions have not 
been fully answered, but one examina- 
tion of a local bond issue in Georgia’s 
DeKalb County may serve as a model 
for studies elsewhere. The study is 
in the tradition of the Survey Research 
Center, and the conclusions are very 
cautious, pointing to the need for con- 
tinuing experimentation with social and 
psychological variables as well as the 
influences of political structures. The 
authors found that status did not di- 
rectly affect the voting decision but that 
outlook and attitudes, such as the will- 
ingness to face problems and to finance 
solutions, were important. 


CONCLUSION 


Features of much of the current work 
being done include an interdisciplinary 
approach and psychological perceptions 
of parties, public men, issues, and candi- 


60 Allan Boskoff and Harmon Zeigler, 
Voting Patterns in a Local Election (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1964). 
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dates; the importance of sociological 
and demographic variables; and the 
impact of structures and laws on voters 
and party organizations. The trend, 
starting well before 1960, to reach 
beyond traditional investigations by em- 
phasis upon vigorous methodology and 
testing continues. The concept of “ra- 
tional political man” is being subjected 
to harsh scrutiny, and explanatory 
theories emphasizing attitude, percep- 
tion, and salience of group identification 
have evolved. Something of a new 
genre, “political socialization,” is find- 
ing its way into works on political lead- 
ers and officials as well as voters. Chil- 
dren also are being studied to learn 
where they obtain their political values, 
attitudes, and interests. 

Data from studies of voting and other 
forms of political participation is so 
overwhelming that one has a feeling of 
not being able to see the forest because 
of the trees. One of the earliest efforts 
at synthesis by Robert E. Lane (Politi- 
cal Life, 1959) was well received. 
Lester Milbrath in Political Participa- 
tion: How and Why Do People Get 
Involved in Politics? continues Lane’s 
work, bringing together seventy-three 
“‘bold-face” propositions from mutually 
confirming studies. About the same 
number of italicized propositions are 
included which are based on little or 
no replication, but where the evidence 
is impressive (such as “short ballots 
reduce the burden of attempting to 
become informed and thus facilitate 
turnout’), Milbrath supplies as well a 
number of his own speculations and 
hypotheses. The reader, therefore, can 
obtain in this volume most of the gen- 
eralizations about political participation 
based on data from empirical research. 

61 For example, Fred I. Greenstein, Chi- 
dren and Politics (New Haven, Conn: Yale 
University Press, 1965). 

82 Lester Milbrath, Polttical Participation: 


How and Why Do People Get Involved in 
Politics? (Chicago: Rand, McNally, 1965). 
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Kraus Knorr. On the Uses of Military 
Power in the Nuclear Age. Pp. x. 185, 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1966. $5.00. 


In his book on Arms and Insecurity 
Lewis F. Richardson produced equations 
for predicting the consequences of military 
preparations, which often turned out to be 
the opposite of those desired by the gov- 
ernment. He writes, however: “The egua- 
tions are merely a description of what 
people would do if they did not stop to 
think” The equations do not disclose 
“inevitabilities” but “what would occur if 
instinct and tradition were allowed to act 
uncontrolled” (p. 12). 

Professor Knorr’s study is analyticel and 
not mathematical, and he is careful to point 
out that his findings are “hypotheses” 
based on “personal judgment” incepable 
of “verification” because the subject is 
ineluctably complex” (p. 173). He under- 
stands and sympathizes with the difficultes 
of statesmen, but nevertheless suggests that 
their decisions are based on “instinct” and 
“tradition” rather than on a careful analysis 
of the probable consequences of the ac- 
tion they take—‘“they do not step to 
think.” “Political institutions and behavior 
are far less fluid than scientific knowledge 
and technological capabilities.” People will 
not ‘discard established modes of social 
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existence and practice.” The nuclear bomb 
makes them apprehensive, but “they sup- 
press their anxieties, discount the future, 
excessively, and hope for the best. The 
result is a massive inertia ... The leaders 
and their followers are unable to shed old 
habits and renounce obsolete interests fast 
enough to ensure themselves and each 
other a decent chance of survival” (pp. 
175-176). 

This warning gains weight from the 
balanced analysis of the uses of military 
power, indicating the circumstances in 
which statesmen think it useful, a few in 
which it may actually be useful, and the 
circumstances which make it “an indis- 
pensable mainstay of international order as 
we know it” (p. 172). With this, how- 
ever, he clearly presents the realities of the 
nuclear age which make military power 
generally useless as an instrument of policy 
and require a change in the system based 
on appreciation that “the militarily sover- 
eign, nation-state is an anachronism” (p. 
174). 

The reduced value of military power is 
due to the generally accepted “illegitimacy 
of war,’ to the diminished value of terr- 
torial conquest, to the high costs of mili- 
tary technology, and to the inability of 
force to accomplish economic and ideolog- 
ical purposes, all of which were clear 
before World War II, but since that 
war, the costs of nuclear war “are grossly 
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disproportionate to any rational objects of 
foreign policy” and, because of the 
danger of escalation, more limited appli- 
cations of force are extremely risky (p. 
134). Professor Knorr discusses in detail 
the advantages and disadvantages in the 
use of nuclear and conventional arms by 
the superpowers, the lesser nuclear powers, 
and the nonnuclear powers, with the con- 
clusion that the number of nuclear powers 
is likely to increase, but “it is the super- 
powers that are more subject to restraint 
in the international use of force than are 
the non-nuclear and militarily weak na- 
tions” (p. 136). 

Although nuclear war is irrational, even 
for defense unless nuclear antimissiles 
prove more effective than is likely, the 
threat of nuclear attack against a nuclear 
first-strike is essential for the degree of 
stability which the present world enjoys. 
The nuclear powers, however, “tend to use 
this threat in behalf of foreign policy ob- 
jectives in a subtle and highly controlled 
manner” (p. 109). The inconsistency of 
using such threats for both deterrence and 
policy is clear. Mutual deterrence or the 
“balance of terror” depends upon a general 
conviction that a first nuclear strike is in- 
credible because nuclear retaliation is cer- 
tain and unacceptable, but the value of 
nuclear threats as an instrument of policy 
depends upon the credibility of the threat. 
The continued making of such threats in 
crises and the unwillingness of some states, 
especially the United States, to accept a 
commitment against a nuclear first-strike 
and preparations for the use of “tacti- 
cal” nuclear weapons against conventional 
forces, indicate that a nuclear first-strike is 
not incredible. Consequently, the balance 
of terror is extremely unstable. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the book is its analysis of the effect of the 
nuclear age on international relations. Ad- 
vocates of the “status quo” have benefitted 
(p. 139); “sub-limited war,” “subversive 
intervention” and “indirect aggression” 
have become more important (p. 143); 
military alliances are Jess useful, and non- 
alignment is better for both nuclear and 
nonnuclear powers, (pp. 153, 162); contrary 
to the initial trend toward bi-polarity and 
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the dominance of the superpowers, the 
political position of lesser states has im- 
proved, though the nuclear bomb has not 
been the “great equalizer” anticipated by 
some (p. 105); and the security of all has 
been substantially reduced (p. 173). 

The reviewer found little to criticize in 
the volume The author states that the 
only exceptions from the “illegitimacy 
of war” declared by the United Nations 
Charter are “defense against aggression” — 
the proper term is “armed attack”—and 
the “liberation of oppressed people.” This 
exception has been asserted by the Com- 
munists—through now repudiated by the 
Soviets—but is not to be found in the 
Charter. Administering powers are obliged 
to develop nonself-governing territories 
toward self-government, and oppressed 
peoples may use civil strife to achieve 
“self determination,’ but this is a matter 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
state where it occurs, and foreign states 
may not intervene unless the United Na- 
tions finds that the situation constitutes a 
“threat to the peace” and calls upon them 
to do so. “Individual or collective self- 
defense against armed attack” and par- 
ticipation in United Nations sanctions or 
policy seem to be the only exceptions to 
the Charter prohibition against” the use or 
threat of force in international relations.” 
I do not understand why Walter Lipp- 
mann’s suggestion that the “military com- 
mitment of the United States on the Asian 
Mainland is over extended” is “surely 
wrong,” if, as Knorr says, “it is con- 
fronted by a form and level of conflict in 
which its great military power can be 
brought to bear to a very limited, and 
possibly inadequate extent” even if the 
danger of Chinese or Soviet involvement 
is not great (p. 146). 

The book deserves careful reading. It 
provides no basis for optimism about man’s 
future, but may, if they read it, induce 
statesmen to “stop to think” before making 
decisions which ignore the commitment 
they have all made in the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact, the Nuremburg ‘Charter, and the 
United Nations Charter. It might even 
stimulate them to initiate the “systems 
change” implicit in their acceptance of the 
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goals of “general and complete disarma- 
ment.” 
QUINCY WRIGHT 
Professor Emeritus of Law 
University of Virginia 


MAXWELL D. Taytor. Responstbisry and 
Response Pp. x, 84. New York: 
Harper & Row, 1967. $3.50. 


There is something for everyone, hawk 
or dove, in General Taylor’s slender vol- 
ume. Andif you want to know who is in 
the cast, look in the Index under “By- 
standers,” Troublemakers,” and “Victims, 
see Developing nations.” The issues are 
highlighted with equal simplicity and an 
attempt at balance. But the result is un- 
even, perhaps because there is little in the 
situation which makes a balanced analysis 
possible. In explaining the use of air 
power against military targets in North 
Vietnam the three reasons—South Viet- 
namese morale, attrition of infiltration abil- 
ity, and convincing Hanoi of the inevit- 
ability of defeat—are well put But others 
will find more significant General Taylor’s 
concessions that if “everything of value in 
the North were suddenly to disappear. . . 
if they (the guerrilla force in South Viet- 
nam) were determined to carry on the war, 
if their morale did not collapse at this 
disaster in the North, they could con- 
celvably remain in action for the next ten 
years, or the next twenty years, and we 
might still be tied down by their vast 
guerrilla force.” 

There are other contrasts, a seemingly 
nostalgic view of the relative stability of the 
Diem regime, equivocal adherence to the 
Domino Theory—in general, an uncertain 
trumpet. Perhaps the entire conflict is a 
manifestation of a basic failure to commu- 
nicate—by both sides; Hanoi, it seems, 
never gets the signal that “a better life 
awaits them” if they cease aggression or 
“that there is always a golden bridge at 
their back by which they can escape’”—or 
maybe those messages are irrelevant to the 
underlying causes. There is scant insight 
on the latter in General Taylor’s lectures. 

Such is the substance of the first three 
lectures which General Taylor presented at 
Lehigh University last year. ‘The fourth 
lecture on proposals to cope with multi- 
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polarity describes the evolution of the gov- 
ernmental crisis management structure and 
prescribes selectivity. It has become 
fashionable to accentuate the problem of 
multipolarity, but the solutions we seek 
are not necessarily found by focusing on 
the numbers involved, but in a better un- 
derstanding of the individual situations 
General Taylor tries to say this. 

Although the book is unlikely to change 
opinions—the lines became demarcated 
long ago—it does have relevance because it 
is written by someone who has viewed the 
issues aS a military commander, ambas- 
sador, and a presidential special advisor 
throughout the evolution of the Vietnam 
conflict. The compactness of the book 
and its messages will undoubtedly make it 
useful in sparking discussion in classroom 
or public forum 

ARNOLD KRAMISH 

Research Associate 

Institute for Strategic Studies 

London 


RAYMOND ARON. Peace and War: A 
Theory of International Relations 
Translated from the French by Richard 
Howard and Annette Baker Fox. Pp 
xviii, 820. Garden City, N.Y.: Double- 
day, 1966. $10.00. 


A distinguished French sociologist and 
philosopher wrote this impressive book in 
1959-1961, and he explains the title by 
saying that “the theory which this book 
develops . . . tends toward the rational 
formulation of diplomatic-strategic con- 
duct” (p. 337) 

It demonstrates erudition, a sensible re- 
spect for the complexity of international 
relations, and worthy discrimination be- 
tween fact and cant—as well as many con- 
clusions with which this reviewer happens 
to agree. But, surely, this contribution 
is marred by being extended to great, un- 
necessary, and tedious length, even for the 
specialist and for the graduate students who 
will no doubt be compelled to read it. 

The volume is divided into four parts 
Part I, “Theory,” deals with concepts and 
systems and the dialectics of peace and 
war Part II, “Sociology,” discusses de- 
terminants and constants, space, number, 
resources, and “In Search of a Pattern of 
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Change.” I am unable to summarize his 
particular theory because I believe Mr. 
Aron really intends to demonstrate the 
limitations, even impossibility, of any gen- 
eral theory of international relations. 
Similarly, I think Mr. Aron, who is critical 
of faddish formulas, almost concludes that 
there is also no sociology. 

Part IM, “History: The Global System 
in the Thermonuclear Age,” deals with the 
novel building of peace by fear rather than 
by equilibrium and by empire. The de- 
structiveness of nuclear weapons, Mr. Aron 
contends, is no convincing guarantee that 
they will never again be used Discussing 
“The Enemy Partners” (Russia and the 
United States), he asserts,” the search for 
stability through mutual deterrence has 
been no more successful than the search 
for security through the balance of power” 
(p. 545). 

He concludes chapter 17, “Persuasion 
and Subversion or the Blocs and the 
Non-Aligned Nations,” with “the dialectic 
of neutrality rarely leads to peace, but 
it controls the ideological and diplomatic 
modes of peaceful competition, of per- 
suasion and of subversion” (p. 535). 

The study of human action and conduct, 
here called “Praxeology—The Antinomies 
of Diplomatic-Strategic Conduct,” makes 
up Part IV The chapters “In Search of a 
Morality” study idealism and realism and 
conviction and responsibility. Two stimu- 
lating chapters “In Search of a Strategy” 
discuss “To Arm or Disarm?” and “To 
Survive is to Conquer.” To get “Beyond 
Power Politics” takes two chapters on peace 
through law and through empire with which 
the general reader might well begin even 
though, as one might expect—and this is 
not said carpingly—Mr. Aron ends with 
question marks 

Various specialists—and idealists—will 
wish to scrutinize the following statement: 
“Would the international system be what it 
is if the United Nations did not exist? 
I do not know; I have confined myself 
to the assertion, obvious to me, that the 
United Nations has not exercised a major 
influence on the course of international 
relations” (p. 710). 

A final note entitled “Rational Strategy 
and Reasonable Policy,” including some 
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pages on games theory, ends with prudent 
counsel (he says elsewhere “prudence is 
the statesman’s supreme virtue”): “It 
would be shameful to let ourselves be 
overcome by the woes of our generation 
and the dangers of the immediate future 
to the point where we abandon hope. But 
it would be no less so to abandon ourselves 
to Utopia and to ignore the wounds of our 
condition” (p. 787). In spite of my 
impatience with the prolixity, I guess it 
would be “prudent” if this reviewer planned 
to reread this rich volume and incited 
many readers to tackle it. 
RicHARD H. HEINDEL 
Dean of Faculty and 
Professor of International 
Relations 

Pennsylvania State University 

Capitol Campus 

Middletown 


HAROLD VAN B, CLEVELAND. The Atlantic 
Idea and Its European Rivals. Pp. xxxi, 
186. New York: McGraw-Hill, for the 
Council on Foreign Relations, 1966. 
$5.95. 


The Atlantic Idea which is examined in 
this book is the protection and domination 
of the nations of western Europe by the 
United States. Development of this re- 
lationship since World War IL is well 
chronicled and is credited with the “ac- 
complishments” of alliance stability, nu- 
clear stalemate, unprecedented economic 
co-operation, and a democratic and reason- 
ably satisfied Germany. 

Atlantic Union clearly fits the author’s 
definition of an “idea.” It has maintained 
itself for a quarter-century and has been 
powerful enough to evoke concerted action 
by private associations, public endorsement 
by scholars and statesmen, and widespread 
public support——in many of the free na- 
tions. It has also evoked important United 
States legislative initiatives for exploring it. 
Nevertheless, it has been dismissed by the 
author with a few sentences. Atlantic 
partnership is likewise such an idea, but it 
is given only slightly more attention than 
Atlantic Union. The “European Rivals” 
of the author’s “Atlantic Idea” are a 
European Union and a European Confed- 
eration The first of these is actually 
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essential for the partnership concept and is 
not incompatible with Atlantic Union. 

The analysis is seriously impared by an 
attemp: to compare the policies and actions 
of one nation—the United States—with 
those of a group of nations—Europe. Al- 
most all problems of the Atlantic Com- 
munity are viewed in the context of a 
power struggle between “Europeans” and 
“Americans.” Britons, Frenchmen, and 
Germans, for example, are simply Euro- 
peans. Canadians, despite their important 
catalytic role in Atlantic relationships, are 
ignored. The author concludes that the 
United States has the choice of continuing 
to protect and dominate its allies or of 
“laying down the load” and trusting to 
others to look after these vital imterests 

The book is well organized. A review 
of basic factors affecting the Atlantic alli- 
ance from its beginning to the present is 
followed by comprehensive analyses of de- 
fense, monetary, and trade relationships. 
Then the European Ideas and the Atlantic 
Idea are described and compared. 

Several references present a serious mis- 
conception of the principles of political 
union. For example, “the larger mem- 
bers of a potential . . . political union . . 
would gain in power at the expense of the 
lesser . . . since they would now wield the 
power of the whole.” 

The most cogent analysis in the book 
concerns control of the nuclear deterrent. 
The basic point is that if the term nuclear 
sharing is taken really seriously it must 
refer to an arrangement which shifts the 
locus of decision about strategy and the 
use of the main deterrent forces of the 
alliance from the United States to an allied 
council or agency. 

PAUL FINDLEY 

United States Representative 

from Llinois 


Petrer Hay. Federalism and Supranational 
Organizations. Pp. 335. Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1966. $7.50. 
Professor Hay’s study contains a political 

and legal analysis of the so-called ‘‘supra- 

national” European Communities and a 

lucid and excellently documented discus- 

sion of “regional supranationalism” in the 
present over-all framework of the law of 
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nations. ‘The author’s inquiry centers on 
“the significance of the emergence of supra- 
national association as a new legal structure 
for the traditional dichotomic national and 
international legal order” (p. 299). Al- 
though that significance cannot be for- 
mulated in direct and clear-cut terms at 
this stage of development, a number of 
well-reasoned and well-supported arguments 
of Professor Hay facilitate the reader’s 
consideration of the problem’s factual and 
semantic intricacies. 

The introductory chapter consists of a 
concise—perhaps excessively concise—dis- 
cussion of the legal aspects of “integra- 
tion.” This general discussion is accom- 
plished by an outline of the European 
Communities’ operational structure. Part 
One of the study (chapters 2—5) is de- 
voted to an appropriate classification of the 
European Communities within the tradi- 
tional typology of international public or- 
ganizations, to an analysis of the federal- 
istic elements in the constitutional frame- 
work of the three Communities, to the 
significance of the institution of judicial 
redress in evaluating the Communities from 
the “functional federalisitc” point of view, 
and to the paramount position of Com- 
munity law vis-a-vis national law of the 
six member countries Part Two is com- 
prised of two essays (chapters 6-7) on the 
legal position of supranational organiza- 
tions in the contexts of United States 
Constitutional Law and the Basic Law of 
the Federal Republic of Germany. Part 
Three contains conclusions, focusing on the 
relevance of supranational organizations 
within the present framework of the inter- 
national community and on the safeguard 
of “democratic values” and the rule of law 
in those new institutions. 

The compact and vividly written study 
envisages the possibilitv—and perhaps ne- 
cessity—of fundamental adaptations in the 
Communities’ constitutional structure in 
view of changing political and economic 
developments. Their evolution will, no 
doubt, be greatly affected by the affrma- 
tive or negative decision of the Commu- 
nity to include among its members the 
United Kingdom and by the success of 
France to keep integration—-and suprana- 
tionalism—limited to the economic sphere. 
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Professor Hay’s cogently argued analysis 
confirms the proposition that the European 
Communities constitute a strictly regional 
phenomenon reflecting the needs, and the 
present political, economic, and legal ten- 
dencies of western Europe. There is little 
probability that the essential elements of 
that pattern will be duplicated elsewhere 
in the world. However, the operation of 
those “supranational” institutions, and the 
co-operation of the six national govern- 
ments within that arrangement, will cer- 
tainly contribute to the evolution of a— 
badly needed—general theory of interna- 
tional organizations. The here reviewed 
volume is a job well done at a high level 
of accuracy and objectivity. 

ERVIN P. HEXNER 

Emeritus Professor of Economics 

and Business Administration 
Pennsylvania State University 


W. W. Kutsxr De Gaulle and the 
World: The Foreign Policy of the Fifth 
French Republic. Pp. xvi, 428. Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University Press, 
1966. $8.50. 


Among the recent spate of books on the 
enigma of Charles de Gaulle, this study 
deserves a high place. It offers an ad- 
mirably balanced treatment, is as carefully 
documented as the available data permit, 
and ranges comprehensively over the 
French President’s foreign policy aims, 
techniques, and impacts. The author 
quotes abundantly from the General’s pub- 
lic utterances with a view to revealing 
how he ticks; there is also recurring refer- 
ence to the copious literature on Gaullism 
by his own compatriots. 

Professor Kulski’s interpretation is pre- 
sented under the following main rubrics: 
“The Charismatic Leader,’ “The Nuclear 
Deterrent against Whom?” “The Atlantic 
Alliance and the American ‘Protectorate,’ ” 
“Western European Union and French In- 
dependence,” “Several Irons in the Fire: 
Germany, Russia, and China,” and “Hero 
of the Third World or a Member of a 
Collective Hegemony?” The author’s 
analysis of de Gaulle’s European policies 
is perhaps the most preceptively done, 
while his brief consideration of the Gen- 
eral’s attitude toward and role in the 
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United Nations is neither entirely adequate 
nor without minor factual errors. Few 
specialists on the United Nations, for ex- 
ample, would agree that the Uniting for 
Peace Resolution “transferred, in violation 
of the Charter, the prerogatives of the 
Security Council regarding matters of peace 
and security to the General Assembly” 
(p. 383). Whether in violation of the 
Charter or not, this Resolution surely did 
not strip the Security Council of the sub- 
stance of its functions relative to peace 
and security. 

Although for the most part Kulski lets 
the fascinating story of de Gaulle’s evolving 
policies speak for itself, he does not refrain 
from expressing certain judgments of his 
own. He seems to take particular delight 
in exposing the inconsistencies and para- 
doxes of de Gaulle’s modus operands. 
A persistent theme, however, is the Gen- 
eral’s anti-Americanism. This is sometimes 
expressed in a pungent manner, to wit: 
“Britain was denied access to the European 
Community mainly because she was a 
travelling salesman for the United States” 
(p. 250). De Gaulle, in Kulski’s summa- 
tion, has been “a statesman but not a 
diplomat.” 

In this reviewer’s opinion, the damage 
de Gaulle has done to France, and to the 
Western world, in retarding the progress 
of international co-operation tends to be 
slighted in this otherwise impressive vol- 
ume. I submit that Gaullist-style national- 
ism is more appropriate to the eighteenth 
than to the latter half of the twentieth 
century. 

WALTER R. SHARP 

Professor Emeritus of 

Political Science 

Yale University 


Davip A BALDWIN. Economic Develop- 
ment and American Foreign Policy, 
1943-62, Pp. 291. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1966, $7.95. 

Professor Baldwin of Darthmouth Col- 
lege is a political scientist thoroughly con- 
versant with economics and eager to bridge 
the disciplines in a study of the evolution 
of American overseas economic develop- 
ment policy. His political science is not 
strongly behavioral in a quantitative or 
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sociopsychological sense, but he does stand 
studiously detached from any conspicuous 
personal policy orientation and employs 
his rather traditional techniques with excep- 
tional thoroughness and organizational rigor 
to analyze a policy-making process. Or, 
more precisely, he analyzes policy inputs 
and policy outputs at successive stages of 
an ongoing process; what is missed most 
is the kind of detailed treatment of de- 
cision-making, differentiating individuals 
and agencies, that could better explain the 
conversion of the policy inputs to par- 
ticular policy outputs. Such an effort, how- 
ever, would have required Baldwin to in- 
dulge in politically sophisticated specula- 
tion, which he studiously avoids as un- 
scientiic. And, more excusably in my 
judgment, it would have required him to 
do much interviewing and to greatly expand 
his study, what he has already given us is 
so ambitious and so erudite that for one 
to ask more may be carping. 

Baldwin has thoroughly mastered the 
relevant political literature, including the 
voluminous Congressional documentation 
and most of the relevant economics litera- 
ture. He uses his impressive learning 
aggressively to challenge particular judg- 
ments of senior political scientists who 
have ventured into this field before him; 
usually he does so persuasively, but some- 
times it is he who is carping. Surely, 
this is a book that none of those specialists 
or would-be specialists can afford to over- 
look. But is is noteworthy that Baldwin’s 
greatest victories are scored by sheer logical 
rigor. Creative imagination does not seem 
to be his strong point, and when he detects 
its accompanying imprecision in others, he 
seems more comfortable in demolishing 
than in refining it. Baldwin’s passion for 
exactitude is further evident in the ex- 
tremely elaborate organization of the book; 
there must be more subheads than there 
are pages in it, and too many of these 
sections merely restate previous arguments 
so that each chronological stage in his 
account can be self-contained and complete 
—permitting the reader, as Baldwin says, 
to view the book as four separate case 
studies up for comparison, not just as one 
case study; yet a feeling of woodenness 
remains. 
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Clearly this is a book for scholars. 
Laymen are not likely to be excited by its 
somewhat disjointed substantive theme— 
that the tradition from emphasis on hard 
loans to emphasis on soft loans (rather 
than grants) was designed to baby congress- 
men along by giving them some blanket 
wool to pull over their eyes. Scholars 
who have heard such strategic obfuscation 
praised before may wish that they did not 
have to wait till almost the last page to 
learn whether Baldwin approves of it, but 
they should at least appreciate the erudi- 
tion with which he shows how it could 
happen. 

H. BRADFORD WESTERFIELD 

Professor of Political Science 

Yale University 


M. S. ANDERSON. The Eastern Question, 
1774-1923: A Study in International 
Relations. Pp. xxi, 435. New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1966. No price. 


Mr. Anderson, Reader in International 
History at the London School of Eco- 
nomics, has deliberately taken the title of 
his diplomatic survey from Sir John A. R. 
Marriott’s classical work, originally pub- 
lished in 1917. He has also selected the 
same general period, from the treaty of 
Kutchuk-Kainardji (1774) to that of Lau- 
sanne (1923), an era in which the so- 
called Eastern Question and the “Sick Man 
of Europe” played a major role in Euro- 
pean international politics. As the author 
himself notes, this is not a work of research 
and does not pretend to originality in 
approach. It is a diplomatic history, de- 
signed for the university student and gen- 
eral reader, modeled on Marriott for the 
reason that, while much detailed work has 
been done on meny aspects of the “Eastern 
Question,” in the author’s view, no con- 
venient work has assembled the material 
in a single volume. 

Mr. Anderson has performed his task 
well. Based on a wide range of materials, 
including works in Russian and Western 
languages, he has retold the story of the 
Ottoman Empire and the Great Powers in 
the late eighteenth century, related the 
impact of the French Revolution and Na- 
poleon on the Near East, on the develop- 
ment of Balkan nationalism, the Greek War 
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of Independence, and the rise of Moham- 
med Ali in Egypt. In the nineteenth 
century, like Marriott, he centers on the 
Crimean War, but with a different interpre- 
tation, the Eastern Crisis of 1875-1876, 
the Russo-Turkish War, and the Congress 
of Berlin (1878). In the twentieth cen- 
tury the central themes, of course, are the 
Baghdad Railway, the Macedonian Prob- 
lem, the Bosnian Crisis, the Young Turks, 
the advent of World War I, and the peace- 
making which followed, 1919-1923. 

But diplomatic history, even in the 
classic, has its limitations. One misses in 
these pages an appreciation of the attempts 
at reform in the Ottoman Empire to meet 
both the external challenges and the de- 
mands within the Empire, as embodied in 
the Tanzimat era of 1839-1876. In the 
diplomatic field, too, more attention might 
well have been given to the development 
of the American position, especially in the 
period of 1919-1923. 

The Eastern Question should have a 
wide reading among students of Near East- 
ern history and international relations. It 
is well written and well balanced, if not 
novel in approach A very useful bibliog- 
raphy (pp. 399-413), in essay form, closes 
the work. 

Harry N. Howarp 

Professor of Middle 

East Studies 

American University 

Washington, D.C. 


EUROPEAN GOVERNMENT 
AND HISTORY 


Ropert Wout. French Communism in 
the Making, 1914-1924. Pp xii, 530. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 


Press, 1966. $12 50. 


The reasons for the recent upsurge of 
interest in the French Communist party 
(PCF) on the part of British and American 
historians are not far to seek. The entire 
range of America’s western European pol- 
icy between 1944 and 1949 represented in 
part a response to the possibility of Com- 
munist-dominated regimes in Italy and 
France. In addition, the influence of Marx- 
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ism on many French intellectuals, and the 
impressive role that they have played in 
French culture since 1920, raised questions 
that George Lichtheim and David Caute 
have tried to answer in recent studies. 

Mr Wohl’s work is a major scholarly 
contribution. Its import goes to the heart 
of at least three major problems of con- 
temporary history, these being the course 
of France since 1914, the Communist 
movement in Europe, and the collapse of 
that elusive quality called liberal culture, 
1914-1920. With a few relatively minor ex- 
ceptions, Wohl’s book is a clear rejection 
of Cold War attitudes towards a touchy 
historical problem. Instead of dealing with 
an aspect of the “Red Menace,” Wohl 
dispassionately sets out to discover the 
strengths and weaknesses of the PCF by 
examining its origins. 

Wohl begins by analyzing the prewar 
French Socialist party (SFIO). He dis- 
cusses its major personalities—men like 
Jules Guesde and Jean Jaures—and prob- 
lems. The SFIO represented a tentative 
mixture of liberalism, idealism, and Marx- 
ism. Its membership was small and notably 
petit bourgeois and intellectual. The SEIO 
did not really have a working, revo- 
lutionary understanding with the anarcho- 
syndicalist elements running the Confédéra- 
tion générale du Travail (CGT). The 
coming of war in 1914 exposed the oppor- 
tunism and nationalism that had infected 
the SFIO, and its participation in the 
Union sacrée (1914-1917) sounded the 
death knell of its claim to revolutionary 
leadership of the French working classes. 
By 1917-1918 a sizable group of minorities 
—Longuet and Faure—and extreme leftists 
—-the Zimmerwald-Kienthal Left—were 
heading towards a clash with the chauvin- 
ist leaders—Sembat and Renaudel—of the 
SFIO. The triumph of Bolshevism in 
Russia further split the SFIO and pre- 
sented it with the problem of a future 
international orientation. By late 1920 the 
triumph of the rightist Bloc national, post- 
war economic problems, the call from 
Moscow for proletarian internationalism, 
and the increasing militancy of French 
labor pushed the SFIO into the Third 
International. As Wohl sardonically puts 
it, “what the French workers . . . ad- 
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mired in Moscow was not the Russian 
reality but their own revolution, the one 
they had failed to make in 1919-1920.” 

Between the Congress of Tours in 1920 
and the rise of the more co-operative— 
from Moscow’s viewpoint—Treint to power 
in the newly christened PCF in 1922, 
there was a great deal of dissension and 
hesitation in the French party leadership. 
The major theme after early 1923 is the 
Bolshevization of the PCF. This led to 
great internal discipline, but also to elec- 
toral disaster in 1924 and to unhappy 
involvement in the Stalin-Trotsky feud in 
1924-1926. It is unfortunate that the 
author mars his work by referring to 
“embezzlement, bankruptcy, and corrup- 
tion” in the PCF after 1924 without 
documenting his charges. 

This book is based upon extraordinary 
thorough research. Memoirs, archives, 
and secondary works have been carefully 
studied and analyzed. It is obvious—and 
understandable—that Wohl’s discussions of 
German and Russian affairs are more reliant 
upon standard secondary works. Taken 
as a whole, however, this book is a remark- 
able work of research and interpretive 
synthesis. My only suggestion would be 
that the author now carry his analysis 
down to the Popular Front in a second 
volume. 

ROBERT EDWIN HERZSTEIN 

Assistant Professor of 

European History 

Massachusetts Institute 

of Technology 


BENTLEY B. GIBERT. The Evolution of 
National Insurance in Great Britain: 
The Origins of the Welfare State. Pp. 
497. London: Michael Joseph, 1966. 
84s, 


The subtitle of this book, “The Origins 
of the Welfare State,” is its central thesis. 
Professor Gilbert seeks to show that the 
welfare state originated in Great Britain 
during the last two decades of the nine- 
teenth century and the first decade of the 
twentieth. He not only delineates the so- 
cial legislation enacted by the Liberal party 
from 1906 to 1912, of which national 
insurance was the crowning achievement, 
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but also describes the political forces which 
brought about the “revolution” of the New 
Liberalism. 

The historian may take several different 
approaches in studying the origins of the 
welfare state. He may see the origins of 
the welfare state in the expansion of the 
administrative agencies of the central gov- 
ernment If he takes this approach, he 
will properly study the rise of the system 
of central inspection associated with the 
New Poor Law, the Factory Acts, and the 
national grants to education. Taking this 
approach, he will find the origins of the 
welfare state in the social legislation en- 
acted during the decades of the 1830’s and 
the 1840’s and in the more efficient system 
of government advocated by the Ben- 
thamite Radicals. The historian may also 
seek the origins cf the welfare state in the 
changing moral attitudes toward the in- 
digent members of society. If he follows 
this road of explanation, he will study the 
humanitarianism which arose during the 
last decades of the eighteenth century and 
which culminated in the abolition of slav- 
ery, the reform of prisons, the amelioration 
of penal law, the enactment of factory 
legislation, the granting of outdoor poor 
relief, and the promotion of national 
education. 

Professor Gilbert has oversimplified the 
historian’s task of explaining the origins 
of the welfare state by narrowly defining 
social legislation. Dissatisfied with previ- 
ous definitions, because they make his sub- 
ject unwieldly, he proposes a new definition 
of “true social legislation” He insists 
that “true social legislation” involves “the 
transfer of income through the medium of 
the state from the pocket of the taxpayer 

to certain designated individuals, who 
suffered moreover no pain or penalty on 
the account of the aid they receive, and 
who were chosen principally on the basis 
of their need” ‘p. 9). Even though one 
rejects this definition, one may still con- 
cede that Professor Gilbert has selected the 
most important period, men, and measures 
for an understanding of the origins of the 
welfare state. The student of social welfare 
will certainly be grateful to Professor 
Gilbert for his careful and exhaustive study 
of the social legislation which was enacted 
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in Great Britain during the decade prior 
to the First World War. 
RAYMOND G. CoWHERD 
Professor of History 
Lehigh University 
Bethlehem 
Pennsylvania 


Trevor Witson. The Downfall of the 
Liberal Party, 1914-1935. Pp 412. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1966. $7.50. 

In 1906 the Liberal party in Britain 
swept into power, 377 strong in the Com- 
mons, an overwhelming majority over all 
other parties; by 1935 it was reduced to 
the status of a minor parity with scarcely 
More than a score in parliament. Of this 
“downfall” the general outlines are fa- 
miliar, but in Trevor Wilson’s book we 
have the first detailed narrative grounded 
in considerable evidence, this drawn from 
private papers—notably of Asquith, Hal- 
dane, Murray of Elibank, H. A. L. Fisher, 
and C. P. Scott—from minutes of local 
Liberal organizations, and from the news- 
paper press. 

Mr. Wilson provides, it may be said, 
a bold treatment much of which will win 
wide acceptance. Thus his view that the 
disintegration began not during 1910-1914, 
as sometimes suggested, but in 1914 when 
a party of peace was committed to a policy 
of war which sharply divided its ranks and 
diverted it from a strong domestic policy 
generally supported by Labor and by the 
Trish Nationalists; and then the author’s 
presentation of party fortunes after the 
collapse of the Lloyd George coalition in 
1922: reduction of Liberalism to a third 
party, closing of ranks on the issue of 
protection, and recovery of leadership by 
Lloyd George and his final bid for power 
(and failure) in 1929—all this reflecting 
a loss of national confidence and the bank- 
ruptcy of Lloyd George’s words. 

But for the years of the Great War and 
those immediately after—crucial years— 
while grateful to Mr. Wilson for opening up 
issues and marshalling available evidence, 
we may well hesitate to accept many of 
his conclusions. The role of Lloyd George 
is no doubt decisive throughout, but what 
happened may be more complex than Wil- 
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son sees it; in him conjecture often be- 
comes pronouncement, 

In Mr. Wilson’s telling Lloyd George 
constantly used his success as a war leader 
to advance his own career, if need be at 
the expense of the party. So the coalition 
of May, 1915 was a signal victory for him 
as well as for the Conservatives; both used 
military crises to discredit the leadership 
of Asquith, Haldane, and Churchill. And 
then, when a year-long controversy over 
conscription had further reduced Liberal 
morale and prestige, Lloyd George was 
able in December, 1916 to supplant Asquith 
as prime minister. Lloyd George’s decision 
at that time to commit his future to Bonar 
Law and the Conservatives was, as events 
proved, final. The Maurice Debate of 
May, 1918, employed by Lloyd George to 
shift responsibility for party division, was 
of little consequence. His show of Liberal- 
ism just before his great victory in the 
“Coupon Election” of December, 1918 
was merely a front to conceal a political 
deal reached with Conservatives the previ- 
ous July—the whole episode revealing 
Lloyd George, the politician, at his worst. 
And soon he proceeded to ruin the po- 
litical future of those Liberals who sup- 
ported him in the Coalition by his abortive 
efforts at formal union with the Con- 
servatives in a new “Centre” or “National” 
party. 

This interpretation is not without basis, 
but some of the documentation is lacking. 
More comprehensive examination of the 
papers of Lloyd George himself (Mr. 
Wilson had access only to a few selected 
items) and study of other papers not yet 
available—particularly those of Churchill 
and Northcliffe—may lead to a somewhat 
different version. 

ALFRED F. HAVIGHURST 

Professor of History 

Amherst College 


ELIZABETH Reap Foster (Ed.). Proceed- 
ings m Parliament, 1610, Vol. I: The 
House of Lords; Vol. TL. The House 
of Commons. Pp. ldx, 788. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1966. $17.50. 

The parliamentary sessions of 1610 were 
of unusual importance. By that date both 
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King James and the House of Commons 
had formed shrewd estimates of each other; 
the issues debated—prerogative govern- 
ment, the Crown and the common law, 
impositions, purveyance, feudal tenures and 
the court of wards, and the problems 
created by Puritanism—were basic issues. 

Mrs. Foster’s edition of new materials 
concerning parliamentary proceedings in 
1610 is an admirable piece of close and 
detailed research She has had to identify 
and evaluate manuscripts and fragments 
and arrange them all in proper order. If 
she has had assistance and wise counsel 
from her friends at Yale, this does not 
lessen the fact that her editorial work has 
been done with skill and patience. 

The first volume, which concerns the 
House of Lords, is, I think, the more 
successful of the two. It contains two 
accounts of considerable length: first the 
diary (Folger MS v. a. 277) of Henry 
Hastings, Earl of Huntingdon, and sec- 
ond the scribbled book of daily entries 
(Braye MS 61 and Petyt MS 537/8) by 
Robert Bowyer, clerk of the parliaments. 
Bowyer’s scribbled notes, although they 
were later revised and became the Lords 
Journal, are more lively and interesting 
than after their revision. These accounts 
provide one of the best pictures we have 
of the upper chamber during the early 
seventeenth century. They show how busi- 
ness was conducted, how debate was domi- 
nated by a few great lords, though there 
were peers who dared to challenge the 
ministers of the Crown. 

The materials in the second volume— 
the proceedings in the House of Commons 
—include a valuable diary (Additional MS 
48119) by an unidentified member. Aside 
from this, the materials are rather miscel- 
laneous. Although the Commons Journal, 
so far as it has survived, is not a perfected 
journal but rather the clerk’s scribbled 
book of daily entries, Mrs. Foster advances 
evidence strongly suggesting that Ralph 
Ewen, clerk of the House of Commons, 
was working up his scribbled notes into 
more finished form. From manuscripts 
containing revision of his notes or con- 
taining fragments of a perfected journal, 
Mrs. Foster prints a good deal. These ma- 
terials are augmented by other documents 
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~—parliamentary notes, single speeches, and 
collections of precedents and of proceedings 
on selected topics 

The editor has not printed these docu- 
ments one after another but has con- 
structed one composite narrative of pro- 
ceedings in the Commons. She selects 
the best account for a day or for a 
number of consecutive days and prints this 
as a main account, with quotations from 
other manuscripts in footnotes. There are 
references to all sources bearing on each 
day, and a running commentary draws 
materials together. This method, which 
reduces repetition and is most successful 
when a single narrative can be used for 
several consecutive days, is probably the 
best solution thet could be devised and 
has been followed by the editor with great 
skill and ingenuity. Even so, the volume 
suffers from the miscellaneous nature of 
the documents. For many days they are 
brief or nonexistent; often they lack the 
cohesion of a continuous narrative. 

Spelling has been modernized and punc- 
tuation simplified, which is to be com- 
mended. The text has been improved by 
supplying words from other manuscripts 
and occasionally by altering words that do 
not. make sense. It is always a problem 
how far one should go in improving the 
text. The words “some of the flesh” (TI, 
43) must mean “sin of the flesh,” for such 
sin is mentioned a few lines earlier. On 
the same page “that running over of Ire- 
land” should surely be “that running sore 
of Ireland” ‘The important debates pub- 
lished in these volumes add greatly to our 
knowledge of proceedings in both houses 
of Parliament. 

Davin Harris WILLSON 
Professor of History 
University of Minnesota 


Hans-JoacHim ARNDT. West Germany: 
Politics of Non-Planning. Pp. xxii, 162. 
Syracuse, NY: Syracuse University 
Press, 1966. $3.95. 


Most economists today take it for 
granted that the spectacular comeback of 
West Germany in the postwar period got 
its major impetus from a deliberate shift 
in her general economic policy, her decision 
to renounce over-all economic planning and 
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to restore personal freedom and private 
initiative. To assess the significance of 
West Germany’s “politics of non-planning,” 
Dr. Arndt has reviewed her economic, po- 
litical, and social developments since the 
Weimar Republic and has accumulated a 
mass of factual data and arguments, rang- 
ing from history, economics, sociology, so- 
cial psychology, political science, and sta- 
tistics to his own experience in German 
business life. Still his analysis has been 
obscured by various misunderstandings and 
prejudices and hampered by a conceptual 
framework inconsistent with itself. I there- 
fore hesitate to consider it as a significant 
scholarly contribution. 

Let us examine his views on the “politics 
of planning.” Instead of linking planning, 
as economists usually do, with some general 
economic objective such as reallocation of 
resources, economic growth, economic sta- 
bilization, or full employment, Arndt tries 
to divorce it from any specific field of 
human activities. He thus concentrates on 
planning per se and relies on a broad 
technical definition. ‘‘Planning”’—he states 
—is “drawing up a timetable of prescribed 
actions, the enacting of which by the joint 
efforts of a multitude will produce by tech- 
nical necessity a desired effect” (p. 116). 
Planning in this sense represents common 
practice. Public authorities are supposed 
to draw up a timetable for their outgo 
and income as do numerous business firms, 
co-operatives, cartels, and trade unions. 
Even a railroad timetable—Arndt suggests 
—is a manifestation of planning, since— 
to repeat his confused argument-—“indi- 
vidual plans will be made secure by the 
carrying out of macroeconomic plans” (p. 
125). 

Unaware of the inconsistencies involved, 
he adheres as often to a different view: 
to reserve the concept of economic plan- 
ning to an over-all or a totalitarian scheme 
while many economic controls and regula- 
tions were legitimate tools of free enter- 
prise In this way, he succeeds in nar- 
rowing the concept of economic planning, 
while in his analysis mentioned before it 
has been unduly extended. From this 
second point of view, Arndt draws several 
dubious propositions; for instance, that 
neither monetary nor fiscal controls nor 
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even subsides interfere with the natural 
course oI events or, as he likes to put it, 
they do not force anyone “to do or to 
neglect certain things” Also from an ideo- 
logical point of view, he suggests, monetary 
controls and fiscal controls are unassailable. 
Both were “a classical device of archlib- 
eralists economic policy” (p 19) Ap- 
parently, this account cannot be regarded 
as the final word on the “miracle legend” 
of West Germany. 
FRITZ KARL MANN 
Professor Emeritus 
of Economics 
American University 
Washington, D.C. 


Osse K Frecutnem. Dokumente sur 
parteipolitischen Entwicklung m Deut- 
Schland sest 1945, Vols. IV and V. Pp. 
xxxviii, 1,238 Berlin: Dokumenten- 
Verlag Herbert Wendler, 1965. DM 70 
With the appearance of Volumes Four 

and Five the charter and usefulness of 
Ossip K. Flechtheim’s ambitious multi- 
volume collection of documents on the 
development of German political parties 
since 1945 is beginning to emerge clearly. 
Volumes Two and Three contained the 
programs and programmatic statements of 
West and East German parties from 1945 
to 1961 Volume One had documentary 
sources and excerpts from articles on the 
foundation or revival of the parties. parts 
of official documents, laws and court de- 
cisions relating to the legal and constitu- 
tional status of German parties, and all the 
party statutes and constitutions. A large 
part of this materia] had been available to 
researchers in other collections. The cur- 
rent two volumes make accessible substan- 
tially new and unknown sources on “the 
organization and operation” of contempor- 
ary German parties. 

Flechtheim uses a rather unorthodox 
definition of party organization and opera- 
tion. Having separated his material from 
the party statutes and the account of the 
foundation of the parties, he also decided 
to leave out any discussion of the role of 
the parties in administration and judiciary, 
and of their foreign, defense, fiscal. eco- 
nomic, and social welfare policies or pro- 
jects of culture and education, because ma- 
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terials relating thereto—apart from their 
bulk—are “impossible to separate from the 
policies of the government” and of other 
groups influencing these policies His col- 
lection instead consists of reports and ex- 
cerpts of reports of federal executive com- 
mittees and parliamentary groups to their 
respective party conventions, convention 
speeches, resolutions, internal directives 
and reports, letters and statements of im- 
portant party figures, party newsletter and 
newspaper excerpts, and some observations 
and recorded interviews of knowledgeable 
outsiders. 

As the editor confides, this is probably 
the first time any collection of materials of 
this sort has been attempted. He is quite 
aware of unavoidable gaps, especially as 
they relate to the East German Socialist 
Union party (SED), as well as to the 
coverage of the important role of informal 
contacts and processes. On reading the 
two volumes one can indeed learn a great 
deal about how the major German parties 
operate and conduct themselves, how they 
communicate to their members and the 
public, and how they are linked to all 
kinds of internal groups of a specialized 
nature. There emerges, in particular, a 
clear picture of how the parties see them- 
selves even though their intended public 
images are discussed by their spokesmen in 
public and therefore seem somewhat less 
than candid. But Flechtheim nowhere tells 
us how he selected his material and what 
particular aspects he wished to emphasize. 
There are large gaps in the coverage of the 
entire period since World War II, especially 
between 1945 and the early 1950’s. The 
partisan coverage also seems uneven and at 
times capricious. The Christian Demo- 
cratic Union-Christian Socialist Union 
(CDU-CSU) is well represented with no 
less than about ninety items, the Free 
Democratic party (FDP) with thirty-four 
and the Social Democratic party (SPD) 
with over eighty, including some 1,948 
documents among items of the 1960’s and 
no less than six on the expulsion of the 
Socialist Student Association (SHB), a sub- 
ject of evident concern to the editor. 
Some small parties such as the Refugee 
party (BHE) are hardly covered at all 
while others, such as the National Demo- 
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cratic party (NDPD), are well covered. 
The greatest flaw of the collection, how- 
ever, seems to be the almost total absence 
of commentary which would appear to be 
all the more necessary due to the nature 
of the documents and the inevitable gaps. 

Further volumes of this collection have 
been projected on the processes of party 
policy-making, the settlement of internal 
disputes, and the selection of leadership 
within, as well as on the relations among 
the parties and between the parties and 
interest groups. Campaign finance, statistics 
on membership, voters and social bases, 
and a critical discussion of the problematic 
role of the parties in the Federal Republic 
are topics of further installments of Flech- 
theim’s series The Teutonic scope of the 
undertaking and the three-year interval be- 
tween some of the volumes may well re- 
quire further volumes to update the earlier 
ones before the project comes to a con- 
clusion. Whatever may be the shortcom- 
ings of this collection or the problems in- 
herent in keeping up with such a con- 
stantly changing subject, there can be little 
doubt that Flechtheim’s series of cocu- 
ments on German political parties is well 
on its way toward becoming a must for 
the specialist on the history or politics of 
postwar Germany. 

Peter H. MERKL 
Associate Professor of 
Political Science 
University of California 
Santa Barbara 


GERHARD LOEWENBERG. Parhtament m the 
German Political System. Pp. xviii, 463 
Ithaca, N Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1967. $10.00. 


Professor Loewenberg’s excellent schol- 
arly study is the first to evaluate the work 
of the Bundestag from its establishment by 
the Basic Law in 1949 through 1965 and to 
trace the sources of the parliamentary tra- 
dition in Germany. The author also shows 
the composition and structure of the Bun- 
destag and its attempts to fulfill the func- 
tions of a parliament in contemporary Ger- 
man democracy 

Bismarck’s masterful manipulations of 
the German parties in the imperial Reich- 
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operational control of the revolt which 
ended in total failure and temporary iso- 
lation of the revolutionaries from the 
masses than to know the mere historical 
succession of events. 
ERIC WALDMAN 

Professor of Political Science 

University of Calgary 

Alberta 

Canada 


Kraus Epstemn. The Genesis of German 
Conservatism Pp xii, 733. Princeton, 
NJ Princeton University Press, 1966. 
$17 50 


The Genesis of German Conservatism 
is in many ways a truly remarkable book. 
From his brilliant work on Erzberger (Erz- 
berger and the Dilemma of German De- 
mocracy, Princeton, NJ, 1959), Klaus 
Epstein, a professor of history at Brown 
University, has turned to an exhaustive 
study of early German conservatism. ‘The 
present volume, representing years of re- 
search, chiefly in German libraries, covers 
the period from 1770 to 1806, the year of 
the extinction of the Holy Roman Empire 
and the radical transformation of Germany 
through Napoleon’s intervention. The per- 
iod from 1806 to 1848 1s to be dealt with 
in a second volume. The two volumes 
together, the author hopes, will serve as 
“one of many preliminary studies for the 
general history of modern European Con- 
servatism to be written in the future” 

Of course, the present volume has in- 
trinsic significance without awaiting the 
conclusion of the formidable project indi- 
cated or even the appearance of his own 
second volume Although the field has been 
traversed before and from many direc- 
tions, especially by German scholars, Ep- 
stein’s work represents by far the most 
detailed, admirably balanced, and impres- 
sively erudite treatment of this period of 
German history in English historical ht- 
erature For it is a social and an intellec- 
tual history that he has written, not just 
an analysis of conservative thought, since 
he consciously and deservedly analyzed 
German political thought, both radical and 
conservative, within the context of tradi- 
tions, institutions, and dynamic forces of 
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the period. Thus, the specific response of 
German conservatives to specific challenges, 
for example, the Enlightenment, the Amer- 
ican and French Revolutions, the Napo- 
leonic regime, and the like, is treated in 
thirteen chapters, each of which would con- 
stitute a sizable, self-sufficient essay by 
itself. The study is divided into two parts, 
the first dealing with the origins of German 
Conservatism to the year 1790, the second 
with the challenge of the French Revolution 
and Napoleon (to 1806). The massive ma- 
terials presented in Part I amply support 
the author’s argument that an articulate 
and strong political consciousness existed 
in Germany long before the cataclysmic 
events of the French Revolution. 

The author distinguishes between three 
types of conservatives. the Defender of the 
Status Quo, the Reform Conservative, and 
the Reactionary, an admirable organiza- 
tional pattern which lends clarity to a 
tremendously complex, diffuse subject. 
Among the first group were rulers like 
Francis II, the last Holy Roman Emperor, 
and Justus Möser, the learned patrician 
statesman of the minuscule state of Osna- 
briick, to whom Epstein has devoted a 
lengthy chapter—no doubt the best treat- 
ment in English, While some scholars— 
Friedrich Meinecke (Die Entstehung des 
Historsismus) and Fredenck Hertz (The 
Development of the German Public Mind, 
Vol. II), for example—have characterized 
Moser as a Reform Conservative, Epstein 
is no doubt right in stressing the static 
side of his conservative Weltanschauung. 
To the Reform Conservatives belong, ac- 
cording to Epstein, the enlightened despots 
like Frederick the Great, Joseph II, and 
Leopold II and their ideological supporters, 
although some of their critics, like the 
Hanovenans August Wilhelm Rehberg and 
Ernst Brandes, also belong to this group. 
Another influential conservative reformer 
was August Ludwig Schlézer, also a Han- 
overian and an ardent Anglophile, whom 
Leonard Krieger in his perceptive study on 
the German Idea of Freedom (p. 77) has 
characterized as “by all odds the outstand- 
ing liberal in Germany” before 1789. But 
the borderline between a conservative re- 
former and an eighteenth-century liberal 
was not very marked. Finally, among the 
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Reactionaries we find Frederick William IZ 
of Prussia and his influential advisers, 
Wollner and Bischoffwerder, all of whom 
were members of the Rosicrucian order, 
a secret, obscurantist society championing 
the cause of political reaction. Other Re- 
actionaries were protagonists of the con- 
spirecy theory of revolution, such as the 
now-forgotten J. A. Starck, a Lutheran 
pastor, and L. A. Hoffmann, a Viennese 
journalist. Two final chapters describe the 
liquidation of ecclesiastical states, imperial 
knights, and free imperial cities By that 
time, the author concludes, the political 
structure of Germany had changed de- 
cisively whereas the social fabric had re- 
mained more or less intact. Yet the “cake 
of custom” (Bagehot) had been broken, 
and the status quo cherished by the more 
antiquarian conservatives was gone forever. 

This is, then, a comprehensive study in 
intelectual history within a broad historical 
context. The individual essays and biog- 
raphies of important figures are models of 
clarity, balanced judgments, and finely 
chiseled details. It produces, and to a 
certain extent, resurrects, a wealth of inter- 
esting data from contemporary books, 
pamphlets, and periodicals on which the 
many expository footnotes shed further 
light. There is an extensive critical bibli- 
ographical essay which constitutes in a way 
a precis of the whole work. In short, 
this is a brilliant piece of historical scholar- 
ship which wil! establish the still relatively 
young author in the front rank of German 
historians in this country. Needless to say, 
this reviewer eagerly looks forward to the 
second volume. 

CARL G. ANTHON 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of History 

American University 

Washington, D.C. 


WALTER PETER Fucus (Ed.). Staat und 
Kirche im Wandel der Jakrhunderte. 
Pp. 220. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer 
Verlag, 1966. No price. 


This is a series of lectures (Ringvorles- 
ungen) by a group of professors at the 
University of Erlangen which were given 
weekly in the winter semester of 1965- 
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1966 for the faculty, students, and towns- 
people. The lectures, attended by all par- 
ticipants in the series, were followed by a 
discussion period, an admirable procedure, 
intended to enliven and to crossfertilize the 
intellectual life of the University. The 
biographical notes of the thirteen partici- 
pants, among them the editor himself, 
indicate that each of them chose a topic 
close to his special field of interest, al- 
though several disclaimed being expert on 
the particular subject. The available tal- 
ents drawn upon were varied and rich, and 
the result is a stimulating, if not exactly 
systematic treatment of problems of church 
and state 

One of the great virtues of the book is 
the brevity of the presentations. A har- 
ried professor or the ‘general reader who 
reads them can feel some assurance that in 
a short space he has been brought up to 
date on essential research in a particular 
field. For example, a person could search 
a good while to find a more succirct treat- 
ment of Luthers position in respect to 
governmental authority than that given by 
Professor von Loewenich in his lecture 
This is also true of Professor Obermayer’s 
summary of “Concordats and Church 
Treaties in the Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Centuries.” As is to be expected a few 
lectures given by the theologians are theo- 
logically oriented, but the majority are 
legal-historical presentations. References 
in most cases are absent, although a limited 
bibliography is appended to each lecture. 

It would be presumptuous to attempt 
a critical evaluation of each of the lectures 
on topics which cover two thousand years. 
Perhaps the most helpful thing a reviewer 
can do is to list the topics discussed show- 
ing the wide range and many forms of 
this continuing problem. The volume be- 
gins with a lecture on “Theological and 
Secular Ideas of the State in the Bible” 
and ends with one on “Christian Churches 
and Modern Democracy.” In between, in 
addition to those already mentioned, the 
following subjects are considered: “Con- 
stantine the Great and the Constantinian 
Age of the Church”; “The Medieval Con- 
flict over the Secular and Spiritual Swords”; 
“The Origins of the Land Churches in the 
Reformation”; “The Relationship of Politi- 
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cal and Church Parishes in the German Im- 
perial Cities”; “Calvin’s Geneva and the Or- 
igin of Political Freedom”; “State Church 
and Non-Conformism in England”; “State- 
Church Policy in the Era of Absolutism and 
the French Revolution’; “The Christian 
State in the Era of the Restoration”; 
and ‘‘Ultramontanism and Reasons of 
State: The Kulturkampf.” Added together 
the lectures make a valuable contribution 
to the history of church-state relations. 
E. C. HELMREICH 
Thomas Brackett Reed 
Professor of History 
and Political Science 
Bowdoin College 
Brunswick 
Maine 


Joun M. Cammett. Antonio Gramsci 
and the Origins of Italian Communism. 
Pp xiv, 306. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1967. $8.50 


Professor Cammett, using a biographical 
approach, has produced a much-needed 
book on the personal aspects and the writ- 
ings of Antonio Gramsci, the Italan Com- 
munist editor. From original sources he 
has drawn a clear picture of the Gramscian 
factors entering into the failure of Italian 
labor to prevent the rise of Fascism in 
Italy in the post-World War I era. 

The manuscript which served as the 
basis for this work was chosen by the 
Society for Italian Historical Studies as 
the best unpublished manuscript of 1960 
in the field of Italian history. The honor 
was well deserved. Further study in Italy 
enriched the scholarly image of Gramsci 
but did not fit into the framework of the 
successful dissertation. The author finally 
left the philosophical musings of the im- 
prisoned Gramsci to dangle at the end of 
the work. Since these “notebook” thoughts 
deal with the Risorgimento, they could 
more appropriately be published separately. 
Even placed at the beginning of this work 
they would be less anticlimactic. 

The account of the Sardinian Gramsci’s 
early life, his insular origin and family erx- 
perience, is valuable in explaining his later 
reactions on the mainland. Thrust into a 
sea of men he had to prove his superiority 
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as an individual. Cammett’s description 
of the labor leader’s rise to fame as editor 
of L’Ordine Nuovo, a socialist journal, 
is graphic and sympathetic. The splinter 
socialist parties are not always clearly 
differentiated. Cammett depicts an am- 
bitious man, damaged in body and grotes- 
que in appearance, who nevertheless suc- 
ceeded as a writer because of his mental 
endowments and compassion for the poor. 
His unsuccessful efforts to lead the workers 
toward revolutionary social and political 
ends, and away from the wage-hours- 
benefits bargaining of the trade unions— 
so successful in the West—are well handled 

The account of the relations between 
Lenin’s Russian party and the Italian Com- 
munists is important. Scant attention is 
given to the role of the Church in the 
arena of labor and politics. 

An index, awkwardly placed footnotes, 
and a bibliography are provided. Too 
many grammatical errors escaped editorial 
notice. 

Aldo Garosci, reviewing Berti (“I de- 
mocratici e l’iniziativa meridionale nel Ris- 
orgimento” in Rivista Storica Italiana, TI 
[1963] 670). comments that the revolution- 
ary Italian Marxists are not yet “‘liber- 
ated” from the “Gramscian myth.” How- 
ever, Cammett did not set out to prove 
Gramsci right, but to lay bare Gramsci’s 
views and the conditioning circumstances 
in his life and thought. In this he has 
notably succeeded. 

LILLIAN PARKER WALLACE 

Professor Emeritus of History 

Meredith College 

Raleigh 

North Carolina 


Harry ECKSTEIN. Division and Cohesion 
in Democracy: A Study of Norway. 
Pp. xvii, 293. Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1966. $6.75. 


In this volume Professor Eckstein of 
Princeton University examines the govern- 
ment of Norway as a case study in de- 
mocracy. As far as the political structure 
is concerned he affirms that Norway, with 
her multiparty system, her proportional 
representation, and the inability of her 
prime minister to dissolve parliament, 
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ought to be an “unstable democracy” of 
the continental European type. Further- 
more, Norwegian society is characterized by 
cleavages along geographic, social, and re- 
ligious lines, and she experienced a very 
rapid industrial development—all of these 
factors which, according to traditional 
theory, should militate against a stable 
democracy. But despite such divisive fac- 
tors Norway’s “democratic system has 
been, by any standard, remarkably stable 
and effective.’ The author’s problem is to 
explain this paradox. 

He finds that in Norway there are numer- 
ous overarching factors of solidarizy which 
more than counteract the divisive forces 
mentioned. Among these factors are the 
pervasive consumers co-operatives which 
cut across social] and political lines. Like- 
wise, a humanitarian social service de- 
veloped in Norway which has become 
deeply ingrained in the political conscious- 
ness of the people no matter which party 
they may be affihated with. Closely re- 
lated to this spirit is the noneconomic and 
noncompetitive attitude toward life which 
the author claims to be characteristic of 
the Norwegian people. A striking example 
of this is found in “the general preference 
of Norwegian doctors for salaried positions 
that remove the cash nexus from the 
doctor-patient relationship ” The Norweg- 
ian school system is another powerful co- 
hesive force, being based on the idea that 
elementary education should be as uniform 
as possıble for all classes and areas Most 
potent of all cokesive forces is the similar- 
ity of what the authors calls the “authority 
patterns” in practically all forms of Nor- 
wegian organizational life. The hundreds 
of organizations are, he affirms, microcosms 
of the state itself and thus help to explain 
the faith which the people have in their 
government and in democracy. 

Mr. Eckstein admits repeatedly that 
many of his generalizations are built on 
subjective observations and that much 
thorough research will be necessary to sub- 
stantiate them. His theories are thought- 
provoking and should arouse considerable 
discussion. ‘To those not acquainted- with 
politicosociological semantics the more 
theoretical parts of the book will often 
seem obscure A person would be well ad- 
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vised to begin by reading Appendix B wnere 
the author discusses in general some of the 
theories which he applies specifically to 
Norway in the text proper 
C.A CLAUSEN 

Professor of History 

St. Olaf College 

Northfield 

Minnesota 


JEREMY R. AzraEL. Managerial Power 
and Sovet Politics. Pp. ix, 258. Cam- 
bridge, Mass : Harvard University Press, 
1966. $4.95. 


A growing number of scholars and writers 
feel that a fundamental transformation of 
the Soviet political system is inevitable. 
Among those who proceed beyond the 
question of general causality to the opera- 
tional dynamics of political change, there 
is widespread agreement that the most 
effective agents of political modernization 
in the actual policy-making process are the 
members of the technical intelligentsia and, 
above all, the managerial elite. Character- 
ized as they are—or are assumed to be—by 
comparatively high socioeconomic status, 
a comparatively high degree of professional- 
ization, and comparatively direct access to 
the political process, the managers emerge 
as natural candidates for:the role of “the 
power in the shadows,” the “gravediggers” 
of Communist dictatorship. 

Azrael’s interesting and provocative 
study is aimed at disproving this hypo- 
thesis. In my opinion he is, for the most 
part, successful. He also aims at both the 
liberal-democratic and administrative-tech- 
nical schools of thought regarding political 
change According to the former school, 
the extension of individual lberty and 
popular self-government is an almost in- 
evitable concomitance of economic devel- 
opment Adherents of the latter school 
hold that industrial growth gives rise to a 
system of bureaucratic or scientistic domi- 
nation that is incompatible with political 
liberty as it is understood in the West. 
There are members of each of these schools 
who feel that the managerial elite is likely 
to be the key catalyst for political change 
in the Soviet Union and elsewhere 

While a number of studies have dealt 
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with political control of and the role of the 
Communist party in the industrial-manage- 
ment process in the Soviet Union, the 
political role of the managerial class is 
among the least thoroughly analyzed phe- 
nomena of Soviet life. The purpose of 
Azrael’s comprehensive in-depth study is 
to examine this important aspect of Soviet 
life—focusing on managers in the heavy- 
industry sector—by undertaking a compre- 
hensive analysis of available published data. 
Whue the author has spent some time in 
the Soviet Union, firsthand data or observa- 
tions do not seem to contribute very sig- 
nificantly to his study. Nevertheless, his 
book enables a much more meaningful 
evaluation of the pervasive belief that the 
managerial elite holds the key to the politi- 
cal destiny of the Soviet Union. 

The author asks: Have managers ac- 
quired an increasingiy powerful voice in 
the policy-making process? have they 
served as representatives of the technical 
intelligentsia or “new class” within the 
political arena? and have they utilized 
their political influence to move the sys- 
tem in the direction anticipated by the 
liberal-democratic or the administrative- 
technocratic school? 

Azrael organizes his study of Soviet 
managerial elites chronologically, essentially 
by political generations. After an his- 
torical account of Bolshevik management 
doctrine before the 1917 Revolution, he 
deals in turn with the “Bourgeois Special- 
ists,’ the “Red Directors,” and the man- 
agerial elite, particularly the “Red Special- 
ists,’ that evolved after the purge of the 
1930’s. Heends this study with an exami- 
nation of the merging managerial elite in 
the Soviet Union. 

His chief conclusion is that managerial 
power in the Soviet political sphere has 
been both marginal and contingent and will 
remain so for some time to come. Such 
power will continue to be used essentially 
for functional, system-supporting goals. 
The managerial elites have not been and 
will not be the “gravediggers” of commu- 
nism in the Soviet Union, and the only 
political influence they have had to date 
has been mainly a function of their un- 
questioning acceptance of a dependent and 
instrumental role The newly emerging 
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managerial elite—like managerial elites in 
probably most countries—will continue to 
be rather conservative regarding political 
change and will therefore not be a van- 
guard to political change or modernization. 
The managers will remain content as a 
privileged social and economic class. 

I agree in general with Azrael’s analyses 
and conclusions, and I have voiced similar 
conclusions in some of my own studies. 
However, I do have a few reservations and 
qualifications. Azrael accuses other writers 
for their strong conviction that politics is a 
reflection of economics, but he tends to go 
too far in the direction of perceiving eco- 
nomics and management to be pure reflec- 
tions of politics in the relatively advanced 
Soviet industrial economy. For example, 
he gives too little attention, I feel, to the 
economic and managerial reasons for the 
1957 reorganization of Soviet industry, as 
well as more recent economic reforms. He 
also is inclined to discard too hastily the 
possibility that technological and economic 
complexity will strengthen, at least some- 
what, the managerial class and technical 
intelligentsia at the expense of the ideolo- 
gists and militants. There are signs that 
professional industrial administrators and 
technical experts do influence the ideolo- 
gists and political leaders to make political 
and ideological compromises in the direc- 
tion of greater economic, managerial, and 
technical rationality This does not nec- 
essarily mean that the managerial elite or 
technical intelligentsia are elevated to a 
major political policy-making role, but their 
influence in recent times should not be 
overlooked or underestimated. 

Azrael points out on page 6 that the 
precise limits of managerial influence in the 
political process cannot be determined. It 
certainly is difficult to draw the line be- 
tween managerial influence and political 
power or policy-making; but I feel that 
Azrael has arbitrarily set his hypothetical 
point where the two merge a bit too high. 
Moreover, I think the study would be 
somewhat more effective if he gave a better 
picture of what constitutes a managerial 
influence in the political arena. For in- 
stance, if in the future Soviet managers 
acquire a significantly bigger independent 
voice in such basic economic decisions as 
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“what products to produce,” “in what 
quantities,” “for whom to produce,” and/ 
or “how to produce,” would this not per- 
haps represent significant managerial in- 
fluence in an economy where economic and 
political decisions have traditionally been 
so closely intertwined? Would this not 
perhaps represent an emerging—albeit lim- 
ited—form of managerial political power 
in a traditionally Marxist-type economy? 
If the managerial elite plays a significant 
role in convincing the regime’s leadership 
that managers should have a greater voice 
in such economic decision-making, would 
they not be serving, at least to some 
degree, as a catalyst for political change? 

The above comments are not intended 
to detract from the quality, importance, 
or cortributions of Azrael’s study. His 
book will probably be of considerable in- 
terest to many students of Soviet affairs, 
political and social scientists, economists, 
and management specialists. 

Barry M RICHMAN 
Professor of Industrial 
Management 
Graduate School of 
Business Administration 
University of California 
Los Angeles 
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Davip R MayHew. Party Loyalty among 
Congressmen: The Diference between 
Democrats and Republicans, 1947-1962. 
Pp xiv, 189. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1966. $450. 


David R. Mayhew starts his study of Con- 
gressional politics with a question: “Of 
what importance is party affiliation in Con- 
gress?” Having asked his question, he 
never takes his eyes off the ball throughout 
the project. It is a pleasure to watch him 
set up his procedures and organize his 
material to test the proposition he has 
defined. 

This is not just another compilation of 
Congressional party votes. Mayhew does 
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some new and exciting things with his data. 
What might have been a routine piece of 
research takes on significance because of 
the skill with which he has organized his 
material. 

The study is based on 309 roll calls 
taken in the House during a sixteen-year 
period, 1947-1962. It is interesting to see 
what Mayhew does with this bodv of 
material. His first step is to classify the 
roll calls according to four areas of legis- 
lative policy—farm legislation, city legis- 
lation, labor legislation, and western legis- 
lation. This is not, therefore, a miscella- 
neous collection of Congressional roll calls 
Moreover, the areas selected are large 
enough and important enough to form a 
good base for the study 

Secondly, Mayhew culled out the Con- 
gressional districts that might be most in- 
terested in each of the four policy areas— 
the farm districts, the city districts, the 
labor districts, and the western districts. 
This classification makes it possible for 
Mayhew to separate, isolate, and compare 
the votes of congressmen from the “inter- 
ested” and the “indifferent” districts. Here 
Mayhew hits pay dirt. He uses the votes 
of the members from the indifferent dis- 
tricts to test the strength of party affiliation. 
The whole study boils down to the ques- 
tion: what do the parties do to mobilize 
the votes of these members of the indiffer- 
ent districts? What do the Democratic and 
Republican parties do about the votes of 
the three hundred or so members from 
nonfarm districts where farm legislation is 
being voted on or what do they do about 
the action of more than three hundred non- 
labor members when labor legislation is 
called up, or the votes of three hundred 
noncity congressmen on city legislation or 
the support -of nearly four hundred non- 
western congressmen when western bills 
are being acted upon? 

The results of the analysis come through 
strong and clear. In each case the Demo- 
cratic party mobilizes its members in sup- 
port of the legislation, and the Republican 
party mobilizes its votes in opposition. 

E. E ScHATTSCHNEIDER 

Emeritus Professor of Government 

Wesleyan University 
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ANGUS CAMPBELL, Paume E. CONVERSE, 
WARREN E. MILLER, and Donat E. 
STOKES. Elections and the Political 
Order. Pp. ix, 385. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1966. $8.75. 


In two previous books from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan’s Survey Research Center, 
The Voter Decides (1954) and The Ameri- 
can Voter (1960), the dominant focus was 
on individual political behavior. By con- 
trast, this new volume has “more to do 
with aggregate properties of the electorate 
or with the party system than with the 
molecular voter.” Although most of the 
material appeared initially in journals or 
other books, problems of cohesiveness are 
minimal for a collection of this sort. The 
work has four parts, each progressively 
smaller in size and scope. 

Part One, on the flow of the vote from 
one national election to the next, provides 
an over-all analysis to the effect that each 
succeeding election can be characterized in 
relation to a so-called normal vote or base 
line. The normal vote is the division one 
would expect from the long-term “standing 
strength” of the competing parties, while 
the actual vote is determined by “short- 
term political forces which become im- 
portant to the voter at election time.” 
Within this simple context, presidential 
elections are classified in two ways, as 
“maintaining? elections when the long- 
term majority party is victorious, for ex- 
ample, 1948 and as “deviating” elections 
when the minority party scores an upset, 
for example, 1952 and 1956. The Eisen- 
hower era was merely a deviation because 
it had no long-term impact on the basic 
division of party identifications in the 
American electorate, a division which has 
favored the Democrats since 1936. There 
are, of course, historic shifts in political 
alignment, as in the elections of 1932 and 
1936, but such realigning electoral eras are 
infrequent. 

Several chapters in Part One are con- 
cerned exclusively with the 1960 Kennedy- 
Nixon contest, which was a “maintaining” 
election of the type in which the majority 
party was reinstated. Inasmuch as the 
overwhelming short-term force was the 
religious issue, the authors examine its 
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influence on the so-called normal vote. 
They conclude from their survey data that 
Kennedy’s “unexpected” losses from Prot- 
estants, minus, his “unexpected” gains 
from Catholics, equaled a net loss of 2.2 
per cent of the two-party vote. Moreover 
they indicate that “the patterns of short- 
term forces in the 1960 election were inde- 
pendent of those shaping the 1956 election, 

. . In the sense that they affected a new 
set of people, on new grounds.” 

In the main, the materials in Part One 
seem to me to be substantial, although not 
altogether novel. Part Two, on voting and 
the party system, is much more novel but 
not altogether substantial. Two chapters, 
both by Donald Stokes, are attempts to 
develop models of party competition. The 
materials are inventive but largely unin- 
structive, as happens so often in intellectual 
exercises which tend to run away from 
real politics. Another chapter, by Stokes 
and Miller, is an informative report on a 
1958 postelection survey of 116 congress- 
men and their districts, but a fourth 
chapter, on the question of political re- 
alignment in the South, would have been 
more of a contribution if it had been 
omitted. Based on samples extracted from 
the Survey Research Centers (SRC) na- 
tional surveys in 1952, 1956, and 1960, 
the analysis was befuddled in the first 
place by Philip Converse’s decision to en- 
large his statistical cells by adding Dela- 
ware, Maryland, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
and Oklahoma to the eleven states of the 
Old Confederacy. Moreover, in view of 
dramatic changes in the South in the 
1960’s, particularly in relation to the po- 
litical activity of Negroes, the article is 
hopelessly out-of-date. It does not make 
much sense to analyze the potentialities of 
political realignment in the South on the 
assumption that southern Negroes are an 
“apolitical” population, which in itself is 
an awkward way to refer to the historical 
consequences of disfranchisement. 

Converse does much better in Part 
Three, where he co-authors two articles 
dealing with comparative materials on po- 
litics in France and the United States. 
Both are useful contributions to a difficult 
area of research, as is a third article in 
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Part Three by Angus Campbell and Henry 
Valen. It is a comparative study of party 
identification in Norway and the United 
States. 

A fourth part of the book is merely a 
single article which hangs loosely under a 
heading called institutional analysis. It is 
a continuation, in effect, of a report in 
Part Two on the 1958 postelection survey 
of 116 Congressional districts. As such, 
it could have been placed in the same 
section, preferably as a substitute for the 
piece on political realignment in the South. 

OSCAR GLANTZ 

Associate Professor 

of Sociology 
Brooklyn College 
City University of New York 


Donato G. Morcan. Congress and the 
Constitution; A Study of Responsibility. 
Pp. xv, 490. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1966. $8.95. 


Professor Morgan’s stimulating volume 
is a labor of precise historical research, 
thorough canvassing of opinions and atti- 
tudes, lucid probing of competing theories 
of constitutional interpretation, and schol- 
arly balance in the derivation of his con- 
clusions. 

The author’s central concern is with the 
role of Congress in the decision of con- 
stitutional questions. Disagreeing strongly 
with those who favor the theory of judicial 
monopoly of constitutional interpretation, 
Professor Morgan demonstrates through 
analysis of key events in the past, responses 
to questionnaires from members of the 
86th Congress, and subsequent interviews 
with senators, representatives, and other 
officials that the legislature has both the 
duty and the capacity to probe the con- 
stitutional meanings and implications of 
policy questions. He recognizes of course, 
that Congress’ record in performing this 
function has often been arid and bleak, 
stifling mature and patient deliberation 
rather than engendering it, as in the case 
of proposing the 22nd Amendment, or suc- 
cumbing to public alarms and pressures, 
as in the case of passing the Communist 
Control Act of 1954, rather than coping 
with the traditions at stake. 

While granting the inadequacy of much 
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of Congress’ past performance, Professor 
Morgan finds in Congressional considera- 
tion of such measures as the wire-tapping 
bill of 1941 and the Middle East resolution 
of 1957 prototypes of exploration of rele- 
vant constitutional rules and principles in 
light of national needs and prevailing con- 
ditions. This aspect of the Congressional 
function must be enhanced, for the alter- 
native is to “identify the Constitution with 
the Supreme Court” Constitutional con- 
cerns must be part of the network of 
“brakes and canals” that help to direct 
and control all phases of the political 
process in a democratic society. 

Dr. Morgan’s rejection of the theory 
of judicial monopoly over constitutional 
interpretation and his espousal of a co- 
ordinate constitutional role for the. legis- 
lature should remind many lawyers and 
political scientists of the necessity to re- 
examine their current preconceptions and 
misconceptions about the interrelations of 
policy innovation and constitutional tra- 
dition. Whether such implementing de- 
vices, as allocating power over constitu- 
tional questions to new constitutional com- 
mittees in the House and Senate, leaving 
such questions to the existing judiciary 
committees or establishing national com- 
missions of inquiry to report back to 
Congress, would be the best means of 
enhancing the constitutional dimension of 
Congressional role should not be summarily 
and irrevocably determined at this stage 
But what must be accepted by our legis- 
lators no less than by scholars and citizenry 
at large is the importance of rational ex- 
amination of constitutional questions in the 
legislature’s policy process. The author 
admonishes legislators to beware of and to 
reject such “cues” for a weakened obliga- 
tion as “constitutionality is lawyers’ busi- 
ness and only lawyers’ business” or “since 
the court changes its interpretation from 
time to time Congress should pass the bill 
and let the Court reconsider earlier hold- 
ings.” 

There are some who may view Professor 
Morgan’s thesis as a denigration of the 
judiciary in constitutional development. 
His eloquent ode to rationality, however, 
seeks not to destroy the courts’ role but to 
pluralize aspects of it, to infuse into legis- 
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lative considerations the appeals to intel- 


lect and reason that have been hallmarks 
of the judicial process and the rule of law 
at their best. 
Victor G. ROSENBLUM 
Professor of Political 
Science and Law i 
Northwestern University 


Ricar F FENNO, JR The Power of 
the Purse: Appropriations Politics in 
Congress. Pp. 704. Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1966. No price. 


Can a work dealing with a topic seem- 
ingly as prosaic as Congressional appro- 
priations procedure be entertaining as well? 
To the delight of graduate students in 
years to come—who will probably consti- 
tute his chief audience—Fenno has shown 
that this is laudably possible. Running 
some seven hundred pages in length, The 
Power of the Purse is the most thorough 
treatment of the subject ever written. 
Although the book could have been sliced 
down to one-half its size, it would have 
been at the cost of eliminating many of the 
colorful quotations Fenno garnered in his 
obviously painstaking interviews These 
direct references to legislators, committee 
staffs, and departmental personnel involved 
in the budgetary process make the work all 
the more readable and effective. 

Fenno examines the appropriations pro- 
cedure essentially from the standpoint of 
the House Committee on Appropriations. 
Inasmuch as the appropriations sequence 
arms the House Committee with decision- 
making initiative, it strenuously defends 
this function against possible usurpation by 
any other Congressional body, including the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations. 

Conceptually, the study conceives of the 
House—and to a lesser extent its Senate 
counterpart—-Committee on Appropriations 
as constituting a political system “having 
certain identifiable, interdependent, internal 
parts existing in an identifiable external 
environment and tending to stabalise both 
its internal and external relationships over 
time.” The House Committee, externally, 
must adapt its demands to other political 
entities. Internally, it must cope with prob- 
lems of decision-making and integration. 

The relationship between the House 
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Committee and its parent chamber is among 
the noteworthy findings stemming from 
this conceptualization. For one, Fenno 
takes issue with the presumption that com- 
Mittees are virtually autonomous—a notion 
given much support by Woodrow Wilson’s 
Congressional Government. In fact, the 
House Committee strives to present a 
front of unity in order to increase the 
likelihood for its decisions to be -upheld 
on the House floor. 

The internal system of the House Com- 
mittee is governed by an elaborate esprit 
de corps Like all politicians, members of 
the House Committee seek increased in- 
fluence. How could they achieve such 
influencer They believe it depends on 
their skill in budget-cutting. Accordingly, 
this committee operates along a hierarchic 
structure, with a junior member counting 
for little in committee deliberations. His 
role is that of an “apprentice” to veteran 
committee members. He is expected to 
acquiesce in an arrangement giving most 
influence—except in areas involving him 
locally—to the senior members. Those who 
have attained leadership positions in this 
body, Fenno notes, have learned that con- 
formity to committee norms is the ultimate 
source of influence inside the group. 

On the strength of some very exciting 
interviews, Fenno argues that committee 
members strike a highly critical, aggressive 
posture toward budget requests and, on 
principle, try to reduce them. The work- 
day language of the committee is replete 
with negative verbs, undesirable objects of 
attention, and effective instruments of ac- 
tion. Budgetary requests, regardless of the 
agency of a department, are said to be 
filled with: “fat, padding, grease, pork, 
oleaginous substance, water, oil, waste 
tissue and soft spots.” The tools of the 
trade of the appropriations body are re- 
ferred to as knife, blade, meat axe, meat 
cleaver, hatchet, and wringer. Action verbs 
most commonly found in committee tran- 
scripts are cut, carve, lop off, shave, whack, 
and wring. 

Finally, the decisional patterns are ex- 
plainable basically in terms of two vari- 
ables: the degree of external support— 
especially in the parent chamber—an 
agency commands; and the degree of con- 
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fidence which the committee has developed 
in the agency as a result of the committee 
——agency interaction. Congressmen respect 
expertise on the part of testifiers. Haughti- 
ness and abruptness from executive de- 
partmental witnesses jeopardize their pre- 
sentation. 

Notwithstanding the definitive nature of 
this work, Fenno recognizes that it has a 
limited time dimension (1947-1965) and 
that no effect has been made to use indi- 
vidual personality data. This should not 
detract from the praise it richly merits 
It is excellent scholarship and lively writ- 
ing. It should encourage further such 
inquiries. 

RONALD I. RUBIN 

Department of Political Science 

City University of New York 


WALTER GELLHORN. Ombudsmen and 
Others: Citizens Protectors in Nine 
Countries. Pp xvi, 448. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1966. 


$6.95. 


WALTER GELLHORN. When Americans 
Complain: Governmental Grievance Pro- 
cedures. Pp. viii, 239. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Prass, 1966. 
$3.95. 

The word “Ombudsman” is a relatively 
recent addition to the American vocabulary 
but the problem involved is old. How can 
relations between Big Government and the 
private citizen be bettered? ‘What new 
procedures can be devised so that the 
“gripes” of the individual can be more 
adequately handled without impairing the 
over-all effectiveness of bureaucracy, “the 
core of modern government,” as Carl F. 
Friedrich has called it? 

The literature on the subjecz is already 
large, as is evidenced by the Bibliography 
in The Ombudsman, a 1965 volume edited 
by Donald C. Mowat. Now comes Walter 
Gellhorn, Betts Professor of Law, Columbia 
University, with the two books here re- 
viewed. Both of them are outstanding 
scholarly contributions, interestingly writ- 
ten, and displaying a nice sense of humor. 
The two works admirably complement each 
other and provide a well-balanced critical 
analysis, together with suggestions for im- 
provements. 
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Ombudsmen and Others is based upon ex- 
tensive observations and interviews abroad. 
It deals with “citizen protection in nine 
countries,’ namely, Denmark, Finland, New 
Zealand, Norway, Sweden, Yugoslavia, Po- 
land, the Soviet Union, and Japan. As the 
chapters on the Communist states and 
Japan reveal, the patterns of protection 
are enormously varied. The reader is im- 
pressed anew with the universality of the 
problem and the range of human invenczive- 
ness in grappling with it. 

When Americans Complain, originally 
given as the 1956 Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Lectures at Harvard University, does two 
things. First, it examines what happens un- 
der existing American governmental griev- 
ance procedures; secondly, it proposes the 
introduction of the Ombudsman principle 
here. The author asks what can and can- 
not be done under judicial control. How 
good are congressmen as Ombudsmen? 
What may be accomplished through the 
newly authorized Administrative Confer- 
ence of the United States as well as 
through older agencies such as the General 
Accounting Office and the Bureau of the 
Budget? There is also an excellent dis- 
cussion of the question in state and local 
governments, for example, the controvers- 
ial issue of police review boards. 

Dr. Gellhorn concludes (When Americans 
Complain, p. 232) that Americans have 
nothing to lose by imaginative adaptations 
of the Ombudsman idea. While a grievance 
agency, no matter how well qualified, would 
not blow away all the citizenry’s irritations, 
“it would support a thoroughly reasonable 
expectation of improvement... and would 
cost very little money. It would necessi- 
tate virtually no organizational restructur- 
ing. The external critic is one of those 
promising experiments that can be tried 
without committing its proponents so 
deeply they can never afterward admit 
failure.” There are, of course, certain con- 
ditions for success, such as “topnotch 
personnel,” some understanding supporters 
—journalists among them—and a govern- 
ment bureaucracy which, if not altogether 
friendly, is at least not actively antagon- 
istic. “These are not forbidding con- 
ditions.” 

The author thus concludes with a blue- 
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print for action which merits careful con- 
sideration by all those who wish to mollify 
the complaints of the individual through 
improving the tone and quality of gov- 
ernment-citizen relationships. 
` Rocer H. WELLS 

Visiting Professor of Government 

MacMurray College 

Jacksonville 

Illinois 


Jamıson W. Dor. Metropolitan Trans- 
portation Politics and the New York 
Region. Pp. vi, 327. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1966. $7.50. 


The commuter to central city will find 
little solace in Professor Doig’s excellent 
study of metropolitan transportation poli- 
tics. But, the student will find a well- 
documented study of metropolitan pressure 
groups, fragmentation of responsibility, and 
patterns of conflict that preclude co-opera- 
tion on all but narrow goals 

Professor Doig has traced the failure of 
a region to grapple with one issue, trans- 
portation. It is only one example, but 
the pattern is obviously applicable to other 
regional problems: pollution, water supply, 
and land use. To the critic of federal 
government and its extension into urban 
problems this study will provide little sup- 
port. The problems faced by metropolitan 


areas are beyond the financial capability’ 


and administrative responsibility of local 
officials, and the adaptation of a po- 
litical structure to new technologies is 
slow. Only overwhelming external forces 
appear capable of disturbing the relation- 
ships that have been developed in a met- 
ropolitan area Regional co-operation ap- 
pears almost hopeless in the face of complex 
problems and the lack of a regional ad- 
ministrative structure to deal with the 
problems let alone with the political limita- 
tions. Innovation and risk-taking are not 
the usual pattern of elected officials, and 
when the area is not a direct responsibility, 
there is a strong incentive to avoid direct 
involvement. 

If Professor Doig’s analysis is pessi- 
mistic, this reviewer can find little to pro- 
vide contradiction. There is an accept- 
ance of the automobile and simultaneously 
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an unwillingness to pay the higher social 
costs stemming from this acceptance. In- 
stead of transportation development being 
considered on a regional basis with recog- 
nition of interdependence, we find that “a 
great deal of passenger traffic consists today 
of car pools,” as stated by Robert Moses 

There is much to learn in this study of 
the realities of transportation politics and 
the limitations of studies whether they be 
economic or technical. The best of studies, 
as is shown, can founder in the morass of 
political and pressure groups. If any op- 
timism is to be found, it can only result 
from a belief that the realization of prob- 
lems such as are well documented in this 
study will force an acceptance of the need 
for a regional outlook and responsibility for 
certain necessary activities. 

If criticism is to be levelled, the reviewer 
notes that he is tired of acronyms and 
abbreviations. The NJMRTC and the 
NYMRTC become confused and the 
IMGBRS and the MRC, MRTC, and 
MRTS become horrors of alphabetical 
soup. Referring to the Port Authority is 
much more reasonable than PNYA and the 
Triborough is more readily recognized than 
TBTA. 

PauL H. BANNER 

Director 

Market Research 

Southern Railway System 

Washington, D.C. 


RicHarpD F. BascocKk. The Zoning 
Game: Municipal Practices and Policies. 
Pp. xvi, 202. Madison and Milwaukee: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1966 
$5.95. 


The appearance of Richard F. Babcock’s 
The Zoning Game provides a thorough re- 
appraisal of zoning at a time when its 
basic tenets are being seriously questioned 
in professional circles. The author speaks 
with the authority of a lawyer possessing 
considerable experience as a participant in 
the “game.” His comments are phrased 
as opinions and are in a language directed 
to the informed layman. Yet his concepts 
are of value even to knowledgeable pro- 
fessionals in the zoning field; for they 
sketch not only a useful profile of the 
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players of the “game,” but also furnish 
a thoughtful analysis of its purposes and 
the implications of its rules. 

The author finds a basic fault in the 
consequences of the traditional vesting of 
zoning powers with the grass-roots level of 
government Because local lJaymen-poli- 
ticlans are most directly sensitive to neigh- 
borhood prejudices, their land-use decisions 
tend to lack a community-wide frame of 
reference, let alone a comprehensive view 
encompassing the metropolitan region. The 
victims of the present system include: 
the builder, who is restricted unreasonably; 
the housing consumer, whose choice is too 
limited; the planner, who cannot exercise 
his professional judgments; the lawyer, 
who cannot define the assumptions behind 
decisions; the judge, who has little basis to 
assure equal protection of the law; and, 
finally, the future residents of the metro- 
politan region, who will be saddled with 
today’s development pattern. 

To remedy the present situation, the 
author suggests a revision of the state laws 
that originally delegated zoning powers to 
local government ‘The state would not 
retract these local powers, but would create 
an agency to review the procedures of local 
zoning boards and assure the weighing of 
metropolitan considerations in their judg- 
ments. 

Tt is questionable whether the creation 
of a new state-wide administrative agency 
would be highly effective. Would the chal- 
lenge of possible state review sufficiently in- 
duce local politicians to make unpopular 
decisions? Would the layman-politician be 
able, in fact, to trace through the metro- 
politan implications of the bulk of his 
land-use decisions’ The author’s proposal 
does not utilize the potential expertise of 
the regional planning agencies recently re- 
quired of every metropolitan region by 
federal community assistance programs. As 
_ these new agencies become the data bank’ 
for the whole region, they will be uniquely 
qualified to oversee local land-use policies. 

On a more general level, the proposal will 
at best result in the rationalization of only 
one of the existing planning tools for rais- 
ing the quality of land use. The need for 
changes in other regulations should be ex- 
plored in an equally informative manner 
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and tied together into a comprehensive 
package to implement metropolitan land- 
use policies. 
RoBertT W. PONTE 
Institute of Urban Environment 
Columbia University 


SAMUEL Å. LAWRENCE. United States 
Merchant Shipping Policies and Poritics. 
Pp. ix, 405. Washington, D C. Brook- 
ings Institution, 1966. $8 75. 


This is a comprehensive, in-depth book 
with the virtue of giving all the facts 
related in any way to its aptly descriptive 
title It does, indeed, as stated by Robert 
D. Calkins, President of the Brookings 
Institution, in his foreword, identify 
“strengths and weaknesses of the govern- 
ment’s programs, calculate[s] their cost, and 
weigh[s] their effectiveness for meeting 
changing national needs.” ‘The three-part 
presentation is subdivided into well-de- 
veloped chapters Scholars, practitioners, 
and policy-makers will consult this book 
for years to come for its orderly content 
of facts and figures. 

The author strives to be both objective 
and usefully interpretative. From begin- 
ning to end the text drips with names, 
places, and dates and supports itself by 
frequent and often very useful footnotes. 
It also has a series of statistical tables, 
other valuable information presented as 


‘appendices, and a good index. 


Having acknowledged all this, however, 
one must make the further observation 
that, though the author moves inexorably 
toward his goal of setting forth the facts 
like a ship following its trade-route course, 
the effect is—perhaps unavoidably—one of 
excessive repetition and of a forest of 
deadening details. This is technical writing 
without humor or even momentary respite 
from the deadly serious onward march of 
the author’s thrust. 

So, the book is slow reading, even so- 
porific in its effect on the lay reader— 
and thus quite valueless as g means of 
arousing broad public support for the mari- 
time policy changes which the author re- 
cognizes as necessary. Therefore, the book 
will probably be found mainly on the book 
shelves of scholars and those professionals 
forced by their jobs to know its contents. 
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To paraphrase the now-classic penguin 
story, the book is all about policies and 
politics of the United States Merchant 
Marine and tells more about them than 
anyone—except the specialist—wants to 
know. 

However, lay readers who get bogged 
down in the early chapters will still want to 
read the final chapter on “Problems, Pro- 
posals, and Prospects ” America’s maritime 
programs need attention, and perhaps a 
good handshaking. A vigorous approach is 
advocated by the author. One longs for 
a somewhat less stodgy literary style, at 
least for this last chapter, since his sugges- 
tions are sound and deserve to be advanced 
more strikingly Nevertheless, this final 
chapter ought to be read by all who realize 
there is something awry with our maritime 
policies and politics—as there is also much 
awry in other areas of national transporta- 
tion policy. 

GEORGE Fox Mott 

Washington, D.C. 


WriiiaM L. Cary. Politics and the Regu- 
latory Agencies. Pp. 149. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1967. $5.95. 


Mr. Cary, a professor of law at Columbia 
University, was a Kennedy appointee as 
Chairman of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission (SEC). His book is an im- 
pressionistic—his own word—study of his 
three and a half years of service in this 
position. His aim is to show “how politics 
affect the way the agencies carry on and to 
inquire whether and how some vitality can 
be preserved.” 

Because of the title of the book, as well 
as the nature of its dust jacket, a prospec- 
tive reader might expect to find an analysis 
of a half-dozen of the independent regu- 
latory commissions. If so, he will be dis- 
appointed. But if he understands at the 
outset that the book might more accurately 
have been entitled Politics and a Regula- 
tory Agency, he will be far from dis- 
appointed. And he may be impressed— 
as this reader was—that during the period 
under study the SEC was guided by a man 
who inherently wanted to be fair and 
reasonable. 

Although Cary sees a tendency of some 
commissions toward “overjudicialization,” 
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he believes that commission policy can 
sometimes best be made through adjudica- 
tion rather than a rule. He records vigor- 
ous dissent to the proposals of Louis J. 
Hector—formerly of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board (CAB)—and Newton N. Minow— 
formerly of the Federal Communications 
Commission (FCC)—to transfer the ju- 
dicial functions of regulatory commissions 
to an administrative court. 

Tt is Cary’s firm belief that a regulatory 
agency should encourage a considerable 
amount of self-regulation, supervised of 
course. And he is convinced that “no 
major step forward can be achieved by an 
old-line regulatory agency in the absence of 
support from some of the leaders in the 
industry it regulates.” 

Concerning the “independence” of regula- 
tory commissions, he maintains that ‘“regu- 
latory agencies do not have so much power 
as they are thought to have... . Oversight 
by Congress is sometimes wearing, almost 
unendurable, but it is an integral part of 
the system.” He argues that regulatory 
commissions should be partially indepen- 
dent of the president. “The White House 
should assert itself to ensure that the agen- 
cies are functioning effectively and set the 
course on which they are to proceed,” but 
it should “not undertake to tell them how.” 

A great deal of what Mr. Cary writes 
can be summed up in his general conclusion 
that “government regulatory agencies are 
step-children whose custody is contested by 
both Congress and the Executive, but with- 
out very much affection from either one. 
Furthermore as step-children they are often 
starvelings, receiving only the crumbs in 
the Federal budget.” 

M. NELSON MCGEARY 

Dean of the Graduate School 

Pennsylvania State University 


Eart LatrHamM. The Communist Contro- 
versy in Washington: From the New 
Deal to McCarthy. Pp. x, 446. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1966. $7.95. 

In this book, Earl Latham has tried to 
do the impossible: write an objective ac- 
count of the anti-Communist hysteria of 
three decades and to determine what part 
of it was not “hysterical” but a soundly 
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based movement to root out of American 
life forces inimical to the security of the 
nation. In his “Introduction,” he promises 
more than he can deliver. “The aim of 
this book,” he writes. “is to be analytical, 
not accusatory, and to ascertain with as 
much exactness as the evidence will allow, 
what was probably true.” My dissatis- 
faction with this book is based chiefly on 
“the evidence” that there is both too much 
and too little of it. 

Latham mentions the “muckrakers” in 
passing but he does not treat them sys- 
tematically I submit that this work is 
- “muckraking’—in the Bunyanesque, if not 
the Rooseveltian, sense. Theodore Roose- 
velt was quite a denouncer himself, but he 
had a sense of responsibility in mid-career, 
if not during his closing years. He said: 
“The men with the muckrakes are often 
indispensable to the well-being of society; 
but only if they know when to stop raking 
the muck.” Prudence and objectivity sug- 
gest that one cannot write, for general 
consumption, a long, heavily documented 
account of a very controversial period of 
our recent history without making adverse 
judgments on men who are still living, or 
whose close relatives are with us today— 
men whose culpability has never been 
firmly and judicially established. 

Many people know what “communism” 
is, that is they know if they are perceptive 
observers or have read about it in the 
works of Harry Overstreet, Alfred Meyer, 
or a hundred other authorities. In the 
period covered by this book, communism 
has a special connotation. it is “Russian” 
communism The identification of an ide- 
ology with a particular nation reminds us 
that an ideological controversy can be con- 
ducted on two levels, the international and 
the domestic. The participants in the con- 
troversy, 1937—1957, did not always make 
this distinction: but we cannot understand 
it at all, if we do not try to impose some 
kind of order on the controversy. When 
you are dealing with international relations, 
it is important to remember that the rela- 
tions between nations can be cultural, 
diplomatic, economic, propagandistic, ma- 
nipulative, or martial. A state of war 
between nations can be preceded, or fol- 
lowed, by one or more of these other types 
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of relations—but war is not controversy. 
Now the interesting thing is that the United 
States and Russia have never been at 
“war” with each other. And yet, a power- 
ful minority has hated and feared Russia 
more than any equally large group has 
feared and hated any other nation. This is 
a mystery which Latham does not explore 

His other great failure is to minimize 
the validity of our democratic traditions 
and our constitutional institutions and pro- 
cedures for full, free, and fair discussion. 
To do this, he would have to purge his 
account of such wholly gratuitous refer- 
ences to what Edmund Wilson once said 
(p. 33) and he would: have to note the 
fact that now im the 1960’s, scholars, states- 
men, the supreme court, and even con- 
servative journals have passed an adverse 
judgment on the practices, procedures, and 
decisions to which some of us succumbed in 
the period under review. I hope he does 
not have the feeling suggested by Cavafy: 
“Night is here but the barbarians have not 
come. Some people arrive from the fron- 
tiers, and they said there are no longer 
any barbarians. What shall become of us 


without any barbarians?” (Stillman and 
Rfaff, The Politics of Hysteria, 1964, p. 5.) 
Roy V. PEEL 
Professor of Political Science 
San Fernando Valley 
State College 
Northridge 
California 


JEROLD S. AvErBACH. Labor and Liberty: 
The La Follette Committee and the New 
Deal. Fp xi, 246. New York: Bobbs- 
«Merrill, 1966. $6.50. 


Professor Auerbach’s book is most serv- 
iceable for the light which it throws on 
the functioning of and the pressures on a 
Congressional committee; in this case, the 
La Follette Civil Liberties Committee. For 
most of its life which was essentially the 
second half of the 1930’s the Committee 
was concerned with the mass production 
industry’s assault on the burgeoning union- 
ism in steel, automobiles, and soft coal. 
From another perspective the record of the 
La Follette Committee is essentially a study 
in the strategy of the belligerent antiunion 
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employer and therefore represents a seminal 
period in American labor history. 

The main actors and their roles emerge 
boldly against the background of the New 
Deal’s Jabor phase and unionism’s upsurge 
in big industry. There are the radical- 
liberals like Heber Blankenhorn, Gardner 
Jackson, and Roger Baldwin who provide 
the initial pressure for the investigation; 
there is Senator Robert M. La Follette, 
Jr. of Wisconsin whose maverick tradition 
fitted well into the Committee’s objectives 
—his “interest in the problems investigated 
by his committee rarely flagged, but his 
commitment to the investigation itself 
often did.” There is Robert Wohlforth, 
the antibig-business Committee secretary 
who ran the investigation; and there is the 
staff, some of whose “most active and 
crucially placed . . . members had been 
warmly sympathetic to the objectives of 
the Communist Party.” Finally, there is 
the confrontation between the main pro- 
tagonists. the militant Congress of Indus- 
trial Organization (CIO) leadership assail- 
ing the open-shop fortifications of big 
industry and using the Committee to dram- 
atize and bring out into the open the mass- 
ive counter-attack mounted by big industry. 

Auerbach is correct when he states that 
“a congressional investigation ... is not a 
scientific fact-finding exposition: it is a 
political instrument.” But this is of course 
because Congress is pre-eminently a po- 
litical body. 

“The committee by producing a com- 
posite portrait of the American industrial- 
ist ag an armed practitioner of class vio- 
lence,’ Auerbach argues, “probably did 
more to buttress the Communist Party line 
than any other New Deal institution.” It 
is difficult to make much of this generaliza- 
tion because the author has laid no ground- 
work for it. Nowhere in the book are 
class violence defined, other New Deal 
institutions assessed, nor the reasoning by 
which the Committee findings are equated 
with a class violence laid out. The author’s 
footnote references on this point do no- 
thing to dissipate these deficiencies. 

The criticism is more than a quibble 
since the question of class, class violence, 
and ideology—which is also used ofi- 
handedly—are critical points of reference 
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for interpreting American labor history. 
The La Follette Committee investigation 
does indeed provide a record——and Auer- 
bach has communicated something of the 
flavor of that record—which for all its 
partisanship can be invaluable in testing 
the relevance of ideology and class struggle 
to the unfolding of American industrialism. 
It is too bad that Professor Auerbach 
passed up the opportunity to make the test. 
JACK BARBASH 
Professor of Economics 
University of Wisconsin 


ALAN SCHAFFER. Vito Marcantonio: Radi- 
cal in Congress. Pp ix, 256. Syracuse, 
N.Y.: Syracuse University Press, 1966. 
$6.50 


This addition to the excellent “Men and 
Movements” series is a gem. Written with 
considerable verve, well organized, and ad- 
mirably clear, it recounts the political biog- 
raphy of one of our recent political non- 
conformists. 

This generation has probably forgotten 
“Marc,” that fiery, emotional, latter-day 
urban populist who so alarmed the forces 
of respectability Anyone who ever heard 
him speak on the “lucky corner” of East 
Harlem on the eve of Election Day will 
remember the intensity with which his 
supporters and enemies greeted him. 

He upset so many because he was a 


radical and a left-wing one at that. And 
he won elections. His tutor and father- 
confessor, Fiorello La Guardia, once 


bragged that he could win any election “on 
a laundry ticket.” Marcantonio outdid the 
Mayor. He ran for Congress on any com- 
bination of three slates—American Labor 
Party (ALP), Democratic, and Repub- 
lican—and won all but two campaigns. 
His technique for success was hardly 
novel: do not be an Election-Day wonder. 
That is, he shunned the walking tours and 
press conferences in the Autumn but in- 
stead developed a year-round political ma- 
chine and a positive social program. He 
became in time a combination Ombudsman 
and old-line political boss. He concen- 
trated on basic issues, as minimum wages, 
garbage pick-ups, and welfare payments 
and even managed a wedding ceremony be- 
tween a pregnant young constituent and 
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her Royal Navy beau. AI of this endeared 
him to the voters in his district. 

It was when he spoke about foreign 
affairs that he began to attract so much 
hostility. Many of his criticisms were 
indeed valid but too often they were viti- 
ated by his lack of critical judgment. He 
was an isolationist before 1941 and a 
supporter of Soviet foreign policy after 
1945. Professor Schaffer explains by writ- 
ing that insofar as his prewar position was 
concerned, “the worst that can be said... 
ig that he was wrong.” And where Mar- 
cantonio opposed the Korean War and 
called for “peaceful coexistence,” Schaffer 
concludes that “he was neither wrong nor 
disloyal in standing up and fighting for 
peace at a time when others in America 
sought war.” 

His troubles were also compounded be- 
cause of his addiction to the “devil theory.” 
This absolutism led him to accept such 
nonsense as the Nve Committee conclusion 
on responsibilicy for American entry in 
World War I and to his belief in a 
“concerted conspiracy” of the haves against 
the have-nots. He presumed, writes 
Schaffer, “that if only the people had the 
facts, if only the truth could be revealed 
to them, they would rise up in massive 
indignation and strike down the plotters.” 
Thus, he became a defender of the “peo- 
ple”: Negro and Puerto Rican rights, public 
works, and full employment He was 
deeply concerned with civil liberties, but 
it never would have occurred z0 Marcan- 
tonio that Fascists and reactionaries too 
had rights in a free society. He rightfully 
condemned the ideological emotionalism of 
the anti-Communist crusade at home and 
abroad but never once questioned publicly 
the Stalinist regime. 

There is too little here on the Progressive 
party and Henry Wallace, the mayorality 
election of 1949, and his final break with 
the ALP and the Communists. But despite 
this, the book makes a strong case for the 
“existence of an honest and constructive 
radical fringe in the broad range of con- 


sensus politics.” 
MURRAY PoLNER 
Assistant Professor of History 
Suffolk County 
Community College 
New York 
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RICHARD PoLENBERG. Reorganising Roo- 
sevelt’s Government: The Controversy 
over Executive Reorganization, 1936- 
1939. Pp. viii, 275. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1966 $5.95. 


Reorganizing Roosevelt’s Government is 
an interesting and informative political and 
legislative history of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s proposals to Congress for ad- 
ministrative reorganization. Drawing upon 
an extensive list of original and secondary 
sources, including private papers and per- 
sonal interviews, the author traces the cre- 
ation and work of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Administrative Management, the 
conflicts between the Committee and the 
Brookings Institution, which had been en- 
gaged by Senate and House Committees to 
study and make recommendations for re- 
organization, the growth of Congressional 
opposition to the President’s recommenda- 
tions, the influence of pressure groups and 
the bureaucracy upon legislative attitudes, 
the ultimate defeat of the reorganization 
bill in the House in 1938, and the final 
enactment of a very much watered-down 
measure in 1939. Some of the highlights 
in the story, as the author tells it, are 
Roosevelt’s insistence that the true purpose 
of reorganization was improved manage- 
ment rather than a reduction of expendi- 
tures, the Brownlow-Gulick-Merriam Com- 
mittee’s thesis that “the key to making 
democracy effective was vigorous execu- 
tive leadership,” the Congressional and 
public reaction to New Deal legislation and 
the Supreme Court “packing” bill, with the 
reorganization bill bearing the brunt of this 
reaction, the success of conservative groups 
such as the Committee to Uphold Consti- 
tutional Government and Father Coughlin 
in using the argument of the Fresident’s 
desire for dictatorial power, the conse- 
quences of infighting within the President’s 
Cabinet, particularly the feud between Sec- 
retaries Ickes and Wallace over the location 
of the Forest Service, the adverse effect of 
the recession of 1938, the tactical errors 
of legislative leaders, and a temporary loss 
of presidential leadership—‘the defeat of 
the reorganization bill seemed to herald the 
end of Rooseveltian reform.” But the 
story does not end upon such a defeatist 
note. The limited Reorganization Act of 
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1939 did provide the chief executive with 
a cadre of administrative assistants and 
established more firmly the practice of a 
Congressional delegation of power to the 
president to initiate reorganization plans 
subject to legislative veto. The legislative 
struggle served to support the assertion of 
the President’s Committee that “Congress 
could not carry out government reorganiza- 
tion.” It also demonstrated that it is 
extremely difficult to achieve a widespread 
public understanding of the objectives and 
problems of administrative reform. This 
book will be of special interest to students 
and observers of the political process and 
to those who are concerned with adminis- 
trative organization and change. 
Lioyp M SHORT 
Professor Emeritus of 
Political Science 
University of Minnesota 


ALEXANDER B. CALLOW, Jr. The Tweed 
Ring. Pp. xi, 351: New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1966. $7.00. 

For almost a hundred years the pecula- 
tions and extortions of the Tweed Ring 
have stood as the towering landmark of 
American municipal corruption. Because 
of the boldness with which they stole per- 
haps sixty million dollars during their five- 
year heyday, because too of the unfor- 
gettable caricatures with which Thomas 
Nast fought them, Tweed and his cohorts 
are as legendary as their contemporaries, 
Jesse James and his outlaws. The James 
gang in comparison stole trifling amounts; 
in the late 1860’s Tweed succeeded in 
lavishing on a county courthouse almost 
as much as Congress appropriated to pur- 


chase Alaska. Perhaps, if interest in horse. 


opera ever flags, the Tweed Ring will be- 
come the theme of a television series; 
meanwhile through the years it has been 
the provender of popular writers. Callow 
happily has retained their anecdotes, backed 
them with solid research, and placed the 
Ring in its historical setting. He has 
written a sound, well-balanced study, which 
undoubtedly will be the standard account. 

There was nothing new about urban 
graft; almost everything the Tweed Ring 
devised had been tried before and has been 
since. The Ring did operate at a time 
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when conditions were especially favorable. 
New York City had grown so rapidly 
during the 1860’s that it was relatively 
easy for them to increase the city revenues 
through taxation and heavy issuance of 
bonds without providing commensurate 
services, and to extract millions of dollars 
before anyone could prove what was going 
on. They authorized gargantuan payments 


to corrupt contractors in return for a 65 ` 


per cent kickback. Thus the city paid, 
to cite a notorious instance, $179,729.60 
for three tables and forty chairs. Even 
when The New York Times and Harper’s 
Weekly raised the alarm, many citizens 
regarded the partisan tone and lack of 
specific accusations to signify no more than 
usual political journalism. Democratic 
papers defended Tweed almost to the end. 

No one outside of the members of the 
Ring really benefited from the plunder. 
Callow accepts the suggestion of John 
Pratt that Tweed did succeed in direct- 
ing the city and state governments toward 
providing some social services to the poor. 
He points out, in addition, that the 
Ring did nothing basic to remedy slum 
conditions and indeed caused them to be- 
come worse. Because it operated on an 
immigrant political base it left a nativist 
legacy of antagonism toward immigrants 
and slum~-dwellers. 

Ultimately a falling out within the Ring 
enabled The New York Times to obtain 
concrete evidence of scandalous propor- 
tions. The Ring collapsed, but most of its 
members suffered only trivial punishment 
for their gross crimes. Not only were they 
millionaires, but a full airing of their 
activities in court would have implicated 
too many respectable people. l 

FRANE FREDDE 

Professor of History 

Harvard University 


Berry Grab. Charles Evans Hughes and 
the INustons of Innocence: A Study in 
American Diplomacy. Pp. 365. Ur- 
bana: University of Illinois Press, 1966. 
$5.95. 

This is a well-written and researched ac- 
count of American diplomacy seen through 
the life of one of its makers—its principal 
single maker during the Harding and Cool- 
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idge eras, Charles Evans Hughes. It is 
also a good biography, for to understand 
Mr. Hughes’ thought and action as Secre- 
tary of State the author traces the impact 
of youth and prior experience. The author 
also measures the relationship between the 
subject and the milieu in which he operated 
as the nation’s chief diplomat. She con- 
cludes that Mr. Hughes somewhat typified 
the American impeded by the nineteenth- 
century thought of his youth anc by the 
resurrection of such thought in the 1920’s. 
Thus the Secretary of State “had difficulty 
in formulating foreign policies adequately 
geared to the new international situation of 
the United States.” Hughes believed that 
reason and progress would prevail and 
failed to see the correlation of power with 
order. Where Hughes’ diplomatic policies 
were “geared to the power position of the 
United States [as in the Amecicas] he 
suffered no failure.” His European policy 
in war-debt repayment and many of his 
Far Eastern policies, based on reason and 
self-restraint, not power, failed. Of course, 
Hughes did see limitations to reason. For 
example, he suspected that the League of 
Nations was too radical a proposal for the 
“extension of international obligation.” 

Some contributions were forthcoming 
from Hughes’ tenure as Secretary of State. 
At times he was successfully realistic as 
demonstrated in the Washington Confer- 
ence where he achieved a halt to <he capital 
ship-building race; the muting of inter- 
national rivalries for a decade; the stilling 
of the “yellow peril” in America; and the 
Japanese avoidance of challenge to the 
United States for a decade. 

As expected, Professor Glad’s handling 
of Hughes’ domestic policy lacks the depth 
and perception found in her analyses of his 
foreign policy. For example, she falls into 
Merlo J. Pusev’s trap of seeing anti-Hughes 
Republicans in New York State as evil. 
It is incorrect to categorically say that 
James Wadsworth viewed Hughes’ direct 
primary proposals as an attempt to drive 
“him out of business.” Wadsworth had 
quite legitimate reasons for questioning the 
direct primary. Still, the author has 
covered the sources on Hughes’ domestic 
activity quite well. 

Aside from being well written and re- 
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searched, this book is nicely organized, and 
the material is well synthesized. With the 
experience of this first work, the author 
should proceed to the next, perhaps on Mr. 
Chief Justice Hughes. 
Martin L. FAUSOLD 
Professor of History 
and Government 

State University College 

Geneseo 

New York 


GEORGE JUERGENS. Joseph Pulitzer and the 
New York World. Pp xv, 392. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1966. $10.00. 


There has been no more dazzling display 
of professional virtuosity in American 
journalism then what happened after Jo- 
seph Pulitzer bought the moribund New 
York World from Jay Gould in 1883. 
In two short years, the immigrant genius 
from St. Louis turned the paper into the 
most extensively circiilated and prosperous 
newspaper in the country. It had never 
happened before, and it is unlikely to 
happen again. 

What Pulitzer did is an epic of pro- 
fessional drive and skill. He es:imated 
the tastes and needs of New York with 
accuracy only resembled by William Ran- 
dolph Hearst a decade and a half later. 
The rushing tides of immigrants, the fes- 
tering slums, the abused and underpaid 
labor, the greedy ostentation of the rich, 
and the corrupt politics—all these opened 
the door wide for a sensational, spicy, 
crusading newspaper. 

Pulitzer’s unerring sense of reader in- 
terest fitted the social and political needs 


. of the time. In many ways it was far from 


responsible journalism. Often it was un- 
scrupulous. “Caveat emptor” applied to 
its advertising policy, and “caveat lector” 
might well have been applied to much of 
its news. Its political warfare was brutal, 
especially against James G. Blaine. But it 
built a powerful newspaper almost over- 
night. Circulation went from some 30,000 
to more than 100,000 in a few months. 
Thereafter for half a century the World 
was a great voice. 

With all its shoddy tactics—scandal and 
sensation were culled from the wires from 
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every state and every land and were set 
forth artfully—the paper fought for the 
great unrepresented masses. It was not 
radical nor populist, but it simply spoke 
to and for the great inarticulate people. 
It spoke to them with pictures, with 
awareness of their woes and needs, with 
extensive sports coverage, and with direct 
and effective appeal to women readers. It 
opened the era of modern daily journalism, 

The World was jingoistic; it was pun- 
gently anti-intellectual; and it was often 
wrong. But its basic battle was to be 
heard, and as it seized attention it drove 
home its exposures of scandal and corrup- 
tion. It discovered the slums, unutterably 
dreadful, beginning a battle not yet won. 

Professor Juergens, of Amherst College, 
wisely limits his study to the first two or 
three years of Pulitzer’s triumph. He 
documents it largely from the Werld’s own 
columns. It is valuable to have this de- 
scription in depth of a brief, impressive 
journalistic feat. It records one of news- 
papering’s great hours, with all its reckless- 
ness, its sensational use of raw human 
emotion, and its glory. 

ERWIN D. CANHAM 

Editor in Chief 

Christian Science Monitor 

Boston 


Joan A. S. GRENVILLE and GEORGE 
BERKELEY Younc. Politics, Strategy, 
and American Diplomacy: Studies in 
Foreign Policy, 1873-1917. Pp. xviii, 
352. New Haven, Conn.: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1966. $7.50. 

These eleven essays furnish valuable new 
insight into key chapters of American 
diplomatic history from the Civil War to 
1917 and are thus of prime importance 
to the record of American history. To the 
political scientist, often concerned in recent 
years with the development of new con- 
ceptual frameworks for the examination 
of foreign policy—suck models as decision- 
making, systems analysis, personality and 
role-playing, and structural-functional re- 
quisite analysis—they are perhaps even 
more valuable as empirical evidence to fill 
in the frequently large empirical gaps in 
such scaffolding. 

As unusual collaboration underlies the 
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volume. Both authors were students in 
Professor Bemis’ seminar on American for- 
eign policy at Yale, though at intervals of 
twenty years apart. Grenville is now a 
professor at Leeds, and Young is president 
of Field Enterprises, Chicago. Together 
they have uncovered a rich mine of hitherto 
untapped archival and private manuscript 
sources ranging from the papers of Henry 
Cabot Lodge to the records of the General 
Board of the United States Navy during 
the fifteen years of Admiral Dewey’s chair- 
manship from 1900 to 1915. The result is 
a series of highly illuminating re-evalua- 
tions, which will demand considerable re- 
vision of some accepted historical doctrine. 

Of the more important interpretations 
emerging from the volume, a few deserve 
mention even in this brief review. The 
usual portrayal of Cleveland as a high- 
minded administrator of foreign policy, 
essentially unconcerned with its impact on 
his domestic political fortunes, must be 
revised: on the contrary he was almost 
exclusively concerned with domestic politics 
—the Chinese exclusion treaty and negotia- 
tions over the gold standard were aimed at 
strengthening his domestic political posi- 
tion. McKinley’s role as the wicked im- 
perialist also needs a tw look: records 
show clearly that he tried to manage the 
Cuba question with the most moderate 
means at hand: the adopted war plan— 
largely the design of relatively obscure 
officers—was tailored to the specification of 
minimal military involvement. 

The contradictory picture of Lodge as 
the arch-imperialist m Roosevelt’s day and 
the arch-isolationist in Wilson’s is chal- 
lenged: he was essentially concerned with 
the national interest, even if mistakenly at 
times, and was far more moderate than 
Roosevelt in such incidents as the Panama 
affair. The “revisionist” dogma that Wil- 
son plotted far ahead to involve the United 
States in World War I is shown decisively 
by the records of the General Board to be 
in error: until the last he was determined 
to maintain neutrality; German ineptitude 
literally drove him into the war. 

Of special interest are the accounts of 
the quiet but effective work of Admiral 
Luce after the Civil War and of Admiral 
Dewey prior to World War I in the devel- 
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opment of the main lines of an American 
naval policy suited to our international 
position, They had considerably more im- 
pact on actual policy than the more pub- 
licized Mahan, 

Some of the authors’ conclusions will be 
challenged, some perhaps controverted, but 
the work remains one of careful scholar- 
ship, casting important new light on the 
decision process and the interaction of 
domestic and foreign politics in the half- 
century which saw the rise of the United 
States to great power status in world 
affairs. 

OLIVER BENSON 

Professor of Political Science 

University of Oklahoma 


MARGARET SANBORN. Kobert E. Lee: A 
~ Portrait, 1807-1861. Pp. xii, 353. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1966. $695. 


The fifth child of Ann Carter and “Light- 
Horse Harry” Lee arrived on January 19, 
1807. The unwanted offspring, Robert 
Edward Lee, survived his ill, unhappy 
mother and a father burdened by debt and 
perhaps by conscience. He surmounted the 
diseases and vicissitudes of infancy and 
youth to become the most illustrious mem- 
ber of the Lee family. He was the last of 
the two “litters” of Henry Lee. Already 
the sire of five by his first wife, Henry Lee 
courted his second official love in vain and 
married Ann, daughter of wealthy Charles 
Carter, for financial gain She loved him 
and hoped to win his love, but learned to 
endure his amorous escapades while she 
produced legitimate heirs. Robert gave his 
love to his mother, attended her in illness, 
“owed everything” to her, and forgave his 
. father—if ever—after “he gained the wis- 
dom that comes through living.” ‘The 
frequently ill Ann lived ten years longer 
than her husband. When she died in 1829, 
Robert was at her bedside; and she was 
proud of her son who had recently grad- 
uated from West Point. 

The oft-repeated Lee story is told again 
here. As a youth he was competent in the 
athletic endeavors of his era; he liked 
animals, joked and jested with his fellows, 
enjoyed most of the arts, and admired 
comely girls. After attending several aca- 
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demies, he won an appointment to West 
Point where he ranked third among the 
first-year students and raised his standing 
to second before graduation. He chose the 
Engineer Corps and served his officer ap- 
prenticeship near Savannah, Georgia. On 
furlough he courted and won Mary Curtis; 
she bore him several children and gave him 
her Arlington family home. Duty in the 
West matured the young officer who then 
gained distinction in the Mexican War. 
Later he returned to West Point as superin- 
tendent of the Academy, and after serving 
there, he was exiled to the “Desert of 
Dulness” as commander of a regiment in 
Texas. While on leave he directed the 
capture of John Brown at Harpers Ferry. 
A few years afterwards Lee decided to join 
his erring state instead of remaining loyal 
to the Union. 

The existing biographies of Lee forces 
one to question the appearance of another. 
The author has researched carefully the 
known sources and used other newly found 
ones and those recently made available. 
She brings a woman’s point of view in 
descriptions of nature, houses, personal de- 
tail, and gossip. The trials of a wronged 
wife, a girl’s hatred of her stepmother, 
and the influence of women on Lee as well 
as his relationship to them are portrayed 
The writing gives being to men and women 
of the past. Lee is admired but not en- 
shrined. The baser acts of his father and 
brother are exposed without resorting to 
moralistic preaching. On the whole, the 
result is a pleasing, readable account of 
Lee, his family, and associates from his 


birth to his rejection of Lincoln’s offer 


to command the Union army. 
REMBERT W. PATRICK 
Graduate Research Professor 
of History 
University of Georgia 


New Harris. The Artist in American So- 
ciety: The Formative Years, 1790-1860. 
Pp. xvi, 432. New York: George Bra- 
ziller, 1966 $7.50. 


Neil Harris in his preface describes his 
book as “an inquiry into the relationship 
between a community’s values and its 
culture” emphasizing “American artists and 
their position in the life of the nation.” 
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In the verbally oriented society of the 
Colonial period, even an artist of Copley’s 
Stature was considered a mere craftsman. 
The Revolution brought new opportunities 
for the painter and sculptor to depict na- 
tional heroes, historical events, and patriotic 
symbols. Yet portraiture remained the 
principal genre at least until 1825, keeping 
itinerant painters on the road in search of 
sitters. 

Mr Harris points out the formidable prob- 
lems facing the nineteenth-century Ameri- 
can artist, who wished to rise above the 
craft level: where to obtain training, where 
and how to secure patronage, and how to 
combat the fear that art and luxury might 
breed curruption. Study and travel in 
Europe opened new vistas for many artists, 
but back home they found little enthusiasm 
for the historical and allegorical paintings 
which they felt offered the only challenge 
to their intellectual powers. 

The discussion of the effects of European 
art on prominent American travelers 
quoted comments on paintings, sculpture, 
architecture, parks, and city planning, 
showing an evolution in attitude toward 
both European and American art. “A full 
circle had been completed. Once fright- 
ened of the arts because they had so often 
been the tools of Church and State, en- 
emies to freedom and equality, Americans 
now valued them precisely for their po- 
litical uses.” Many Americans “were con- 
vinced by their European experiences that 
it was the government’s obligation to pro- 
mote art, if only for its own safety.” 

Mr. Harris has skillfully interwoven his 
main threads of “sccial attitudes toward 
the visual arts as communal enterprises; 
the status, achievements and ideals of art- 
ists themselves; and public conceptions of 
the artist’s person and role” to support his 
conclusions that “America’s artist commu- 
nity seemed securely established on the eve 
of the Civil War’ and that “on a spiritual 
level, art had been legitimized to an extent 
incomprehensible to the Revolutionary 
generation.” 

As an historian and member of the 
History Department at Harvard, Mr. 
Harris has naturally stressed social rather 
than artistic implications of his subject. 
Drawing on sources documented in eighty- 
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odd pages of notes— conveniently ar- 
ranged at the end of the text—he has pro- 
duced a scholarly assessment of the role 
of nineteenth-century society——business- 
man-patron, transcendentalist, and Protes- 
tant clergyman— in the establishment of the 
artist’s position. 
MARIAN HAYES 
Professor of Art History 
Mount Holyoke College 


J. R. Pore. Political Representation in 
England and the Origins of the American 
Republic. Pp. xvii, 606. New York 
St Martin’s Press, 1966. $16.50, 
Concepts of representation afford a con- 

venient theme around which to organize a 

comparative study of American and British 

constitutional growth. The colonists and 
the people who remained at home, being 
sections of one nation to begin with, 
started with a more or less common stock 
of ideas. Their slow and painful progress 
from that point towards the principle of 
democratic majority rule has important 
homological as well as divergent aspects. 

Mr. Pole has made a strenuous effort 
in his analysis and interpretation of the 
available information. Following a selec- 
tive method, he expounds the ideas of Har- 
rington, Sidney, and Locke as the main 
exponents of the Whiggism which preceded 
democratic concepts in America and Bri- 
tain. Then he traces his theme in three 
of the colonies, chosen as the most con- 
venient and profitable for his purposes, 

Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 

In each of them internal growth as well as 

the development of relations with the 

Crown—-and, in Pennsylvania, the propri- 

etor—compelled some hard thought about 

the rights and functions of local govern- 
mental units, landed property, commercial 
wealth, and rising new areas of settlement. 

From the great mass of expressions and 

ideas presented here it is difficult to select 

any one that stands out as most character- 
istic but perhaps “The Essex Result’ 

(1778), defining the basis for separate rep- 

resentation of property as well as persons, 

is worth mentioning. Along with the study 
of these colonies—and states—there is an 
instructive consideration of representative 
theory in the framing of the federal gov- 
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ernment, all of which points to the fact 
that republicanism was very different from 
democracy. Following this, the discussion 
returns to Britain, where the century or so 
of reform ideas before 1832 serves as a 
fruitful basis for comparison with America. 

As a mass of closely reasoned, com- 
pacted, but on the whole clearly stated 
analysis this book can have few equals. 
It is perhaps the best example of the 
British trend toward serious study of Amer- 
ican institutional history. Most commend- 
ably of all, Pole has scrupulously avoided 
the besetting sin of intellectual historians 
-——he has not made history the product of 
what went on in the heads of a few 
thinkers. He is willing to confine himself 
to saying, for exemple, that the Virginians 
“fortified themselves with the doctrines of 
Locke” (p. 135) and that “Penn’s early 
plans closely resemble Harrington’s model” 
(p 13), and he recognizes that “consti- 
tutional development . . . does not grow 
out of logic” (p 536). 

CHESTER H. KRBY 
Professor Emeritus of History 
Brown University 


Lestey Byrp Swmrson. The Encomienda 
in New Spain: The Beginning of Spanish 
Mexico. Pp. xv, 263. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 
1966. $5.75. 


The appearance of another edition of this 
standard monograph, first published almost 
forty years ago, on the system devised by 
the Spaniards in the New World to use the 
labor of the Indians and to Christianize 
them makes one reflect on the present state 
of research in the field. Many students 
have profited from this pioneer work and 
it remains indispensable, but the great need 
today is for more detailed studies utilizing 
more manuscript sources, such as Charles 
Gibson’s masterly The Aztecs Under Span- 
ish Rule which curiously enovgh is not 
cited here. Another need is for comparison 
of the encomienda in Mexico with the de- 
velopment of the same institution under 
varying conditions in other parts of the 
Spanish empire. The present edition is 
based upon the 1950 revision and ampli- 
fication of the original study, plus an 
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additional document in the Appendix on a 
seventeenth-century encomienda. 

The encomienda—described as the ‘“dele- 
gation of the royal power to collect tribute 
from, and the right to use the personal 
services of, the King’s vassals’—-was the 
most fundamental institution established in 
sixteenth-century America to govern rela- 
tions between the Indians and Spaniards. 
Simpson writes about this institution in a 
lively fashion, but he tends to generalize 
about it whether or not he supplies sup- 
porting documents. Thus he asserts that 
García de Loaisa, President of the Council 
of the Indies, exerted the greatest influence 
on Indian legislation (p. xi), but provides 
no evidence to illustrate this; indeed, this 
important prelate and crown official re- 
ceives only one brief reference in the 
Index. And another generalization on “the 
metamorphosis of the encomienda ... 
into a kind of benevolent paternalism” 
(p. xiii) has yet to be proved. The 
Bibliography includes no reference co the 
fundamental works of such scholars as José 
Miranda and France V Scholes. 

The continuance in print of this volume 
is a tribute to Simpson’s basic contribution 
and should stimulate further investigation 
in the rich archives of Spain and Spanish 
America. Students of Latin-American his- 
tory might well call to mind the Scottish 
dominie who urged that powerful sermons 
should make the congregation dissatisfied 
with themselves rather than pleased with 
the preacher. 

Lewis HANKE 

Professor of Latin- 

American History 

University of California 

. Irvine 
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Joun P. MACKINTOSH AND OTHERS. 
Nigerian Government and Politics: Pre- 
iude to the Revolution. Pp. 651. Ev- 
anston, Ill: Northwestern University 
Press, 1965 No price. 

Professor Mackintosh and his colleagues, 
men with practical knowledge of Nigeria, 
have produced a useful work which should 
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be read by all who try to understand 
African politics. The book tells of the 
tribal rivalries that have wrecked the fed- 
eral government of the country and of the 
corruption that spread through both the 
federal and the regional administrations 
In the last two pages there is mention of 
the army revolt of January, 1966. Since 
then, in July, 1966. there has been another 
army coup. 

Before these two events, Nigeria was 
regarded as a stable state and a model to 
the other emerging nations of tropical 
Africa. There still is hope that it will 
recover that reputation, perhaps through 
the influence of the Civil Service to which 
the “ablest and best educated Nigerians 
belong.” 

The population of Nigeria exceeds fifty- 
five millions. Although there are numerous 
tribes—and more than two hundred lan- 
guages—there is, in each of the three main 
regions, one dominant tribe which controls 
the politics of that area—Yoruba in the 
west, Ibo in the east, and Hausa-Fulani 
in the north Mere than half of the 
population live in the northern region, and 
in consequence northern representatives in 
the federal legislature outnumbered those 
of the other regions combined. 

Political power thus rested m northern 
hands, and although the President of the 
Republic was an Ibo, the Prime Minister 
was a northerner, and under the system of 
parliamentary government enshrined in the 
constitution, he exercised all real authority. 

The dominance of the feudal north and 
the corruption of scme of the ministers 
were strongly resented by others and par- 
ticularly by the more sophisticated Ibos, 
and in January, 1966. a group of young 
Ibo officers of the Nigerian army led a 
revolt which overthrew the civil govern- 
ment and established a military dictator- 
ship. The Ibo President was in England 
at the time, but the federal Prime Minister 
and the Premiers of the northern and 
western regions were killed. In July, 
1966, another army coup Jed by northern 
officers resulted in the death of several Ibo 
officers and was followed by massacres of 
Ibos working in the northern region. The 
head of the military junta now in power 
is a northern officer. 
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The political future of Nigeria is un- 
certain, and it is important to remember 
that, in the words of the author, “the 
conventions or rules on which the operation 
of western democratic forms depend have 
no roots in Nigerian experience or social 
conditions.” There is a useful bibliography 
and a number of maps. 

Sir ALAN BURNS 

Colonial Governor (Retired) 

London 


Ropert L. Hess. Jtalian Colonialism in 
Somalia. Pp. xii, 234. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1966. $795. 
Hess’ volume helps to fill a void left by 

the dearth of non-Italian scholarship on 

Italian colonialism. It is an excellent and 

highly readable piece put forth in a vigor- 

ous style. The author had the rare ad- 
vantage of gaining access to the pertinent 

secret documents of the period 1885-1923 

As a result, he has given us the best 

account available in any language on this 

period. In contrast, the Fascist period— . 

covered in twenty-six pages—is sketchy 

and incomplete, but even here what he has 
done he has done well. 

Although I agree with the bulk of the 
author’s conclusions—that Italian colonial- 
ism in Somalia before Fascism was half- 
hearted, that Somali opposition was local, 
that the colony was always an economic 
burden, and that no attempt was made 
to Italianize the Somali through educa- 
tion—there are a number of points with 
which J differ. The history of Italy, 
for example, contradicts the claim that 
Italian colonialism had no ideological 
base. That base, evolved with Balbo, Gio- 
berti, and Mazzini during the Risorgimento, 
was reshaped—and in many ways distorted 
—by the colonialists, Turiello and Oriani, 
in the period 1882-1896 and was given 
final form in the early 1900’s by Corrodini 
and others of the Nationalist Association. 
The crude eclectic imperialist ideology 
that developed became Fascist imperialist 
doctrine. 

In regard to some specifics, the author’s 
claim that there was no protonationalist 
movement among the Somalis ignores the 
concern several governors had over the 
“modernist ideas” found among the Somali 
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veterans and the newly urbanized. Nor 
does Hess stress sufficiently the Italian 
commitment to “Greater Somalia” Gov- 
emor De Vecchi de Val Cismon (1923—~ 
1928) “could look forward” to the day 
when political boundaries would coincide 
with the Somali ethnic line, and Governor 
Rava (1931-1935) required his personnel 
to promote the unity of the Somali race. 
The implications of this commitment on 
the Somali still need exploration. 

In regard to the problems of adminis- 
tration, Hess misses a major point when 


he notes that “the Shari’a and the testur 


tribal law were enforced almost en toto.” 
They were, in fact, very often in conflict. 
The administrators had to decide which of 
the two to support or to ramify, with 
important consequences on the nature of 
rule. Further, although it is true that the 
Italians never completely understoood the 
chieftaincy system, the important point is 
that whether or not it was understood 
neither the Italians, the English, nor the 
_ Ethiopians were able to use that system 
to maximum effect. The extent to which 
the administrators supported Islamic or 
non-Islamic forces and the differences 
among administrators in applying “divide 
and rule” should heve been examined. 

A major strength of the book is the 
authors high sense of objectivity--a major 
accomplishment for anyone handling the 
issues of slavery, the Fascist period, and 
the like. However, Hess is, I believe, too 
gentle with the Italians. He fails to deal 
with. the “super-egocentricism” and the 
“superiority complex” of many Italian 
bureaucrats and entrepreneurs—character- 
istics which incensed a number of gov- 
ernors. And while one can agree with Hess 
that in general the policy of the Italian 
concessionaires was paternalistic, in many 
cases the labor contracts were instruments 
of forced labor and were loaded with 
abuses. This wes one reason why one 
resident’s headquarters came to be known, 
and is still known, as the “mortuary house.” 

Other small exceptions can be registered. 
The annotated Bibliography—on the whole 
a most useful guide—omits several impor- 
tant bibliographical sources such as the 
Bibliografia Somala (1958) and fails to 
mention works by such authorities as Puc- 
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cioni, Ciasca, and Cerulli that throw light on 
details of Italian policy and administration. 

All of us who write on African history 
and politics appreciate the fact that addi- 
tional research, particularly that based on 
oral history and microanalysis, will eventu- 
ally fill in the many new gaps our ma- 
terials create. Hess has made a signifi- 
cant contribution since the book raises 
important questions and, by implication, 
points to areas of needed research. As I 
have already implied, students of Italian 
history, African history and politics. and 


zuropean expansion will find the book a 


valuable addition to the literature. 
A. A CASTAGNO 
Director 
African Studies Center 
Boston University 


R. L. Warts. New Federations: Experi- 
menis in tke Commonwealth. Pp. x, 
417. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1966. $11.20. 


Professor Watts sets for himself a most 
ambitious goal, a comparative analysis of 
six recent attempts at federation-building 
—India, Pakistan, Malaya, Nigeria, Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland, and the West Indies 
—and describes his work as an attempt to 
strike a balance between two excesses in 
political science. “Excessive legalism,” he 
says, “has given way to what appears to be 
a complete preoccupation with group and 
party behaviour and to the view that the 
study of institutions, and particularly con- 
stitutions, is merely an outmoded absorp- 
tion with facades.” Watts seeks to explore 
not only “questions of institutional struc- 
ture or merely . . . patterns of social 
forces, but rather . . . the interrelation 
of the two.” 

The author’s principal sources are the 
British Command papers, constitutional 
documents, legal commentaries, and gov- 
ernment reports. In a few instances he 
does use the works of administrators who 
have been involved in financial matters 
affecting center-state relations or observers 
interested in formal governmental arrange- 
ments and public administration 

The result is a formalistic study of six 
federal constitutions and the factors that 
brought them into being. Watts con- 
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cludes that all six cf the states he examined 
had had federal structures, with Malaya 
and Pakistan having “considerable unitary 
features” and the West Indies “bordering 
on the confederal.” As to the rapidly 
changing character of all six, he concludes: 
“Tt is when the political balance struck 
has most fittingly expressed the balance of 
interests within the particular society upon 
which it rests that these federal institutions 
have proved most effective.” 

In light of this conclusion, one would 
expect more than a cursory eight pages on 
the role of political parties, more than a 
few scattered references to the role of 
other associational interests, and some sys- 
tematic discussion cf political processes at 
the level of constituent units of the fed- 
erations. Lacking these, “political balance 
struck” becomes synonomous with the 
administrative and constitutional compro- 
mises that inevitably go into the creation of 
any federal constitution, and we learn little 
or nothing of the way in which center-state 
relations evolved in these six nations once 
the constitution had been drafted. 

This book may therefore be useful to a 
constitutional lawyer concerned with fed- 
eral systems, but it certainly does not 
achieve the balanced view of federalism 
that was intended by the author. Watts 
Jaments that fact that “there is not a 
single reference to federalism in the index 
of G. A. Almond and J. S, Coleman, 
The Politics of Developing Areas,” but 
students of federalism in the developing 
areas can only lament that fact and that 
there is not a single reference to Myron 
Weiner, F. G. Bailey, Rajni Kothari, or 
Richard Sklar in the Index of R. L Watts, 
New Federations: Experiments in the 
Commonwealth. 

Marcos F. FRANDA 

Assistant Professor of 

Political Science 

Colgate University 

Hamilton 

New York 


RoperT N. PEHRSON. The Social Or- 
ganization of the Marri Baluch. Com- 
piled and analyzed from his notes by 
Frederik Barth. Pp. xi, 127. Chicago: 
Aldine, 1966. $5.00. 
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Pebrson, a young anthropologist from 
the University of Chicago, began field work 
in Baluchistan in 1954. His study of the 
Marri Baluch was to be the first part of 
a three-year project to investigate rela- 
tions between social organization and ecol- 
ogy After nine months work, however, 
Pehrson died in the field, and his notes 
were subsequently turned over to Barth 
who undertook the work of organization 
and analysis, A brief visit of five weeks 
in the country of the Marri enabled him 
to supplement the notes with personal ob- 
servation While the data on certain as- 
pects of the subject are, inevitably under 
the circumstances, incomplete, the book is 
a valuable contribution to the literature on 
the Baluch tribes and on problems of social 
organization. 

The Marris, approximately 60,000 in 
number, occupy a dry and rugged area of 
3,268 square miles in the extreme north- 
eastern portion of the Baluch country. 
With mixed economy of herding and agri- 
culture a majority of the Marri are tent- 
dwelling nomads continuously on the move 
with their flocks of sheep, goats, cattle, 
and donkeys, and even today the perma- 
nent settlements in their territory are few 
and small, The camp community, consist- 
ing usually of three or four households, 
is a primary social unit the core of which 
is a group of agnates and their wives. 
In several chapters devoted to the camp 
community, its internal structure, and the 
relations with other such groups, we have 
an example of sophisticated analysis com- 
bining materials on the allocation of eco- 
nomic goods, relations between the sexes, 
and patterns of authority at the local level 
which is a model of elegance and economy. 

The tribe as a political unit is treated 
in less detail, but the basic structure of 
groups and leaders, with the crucial feature 
of group membership, the acceptance of a 
position of subordination to its leader, and 
with the tribal chief, or Sardar, at the head, 
is clearly delineated. The government of 
Pakistan has followed the policy of indirect 
rule instituted by the British, and Marri 
tribal law prevails, with some modification, 
within Marri territory. The tribal council 
has legislative, judicial, and, within limits, 
executive authority, and matters involving 
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more than one tribe are considered by the 
intertribal councils. A vivid though brief 
description of an intertribal council meeting 
makes it evident that a study of decision- 
making processes in the tribal or inter- 
tribal council would be of great interest. 

This book deals with formal social or- 
ganization, but many aspects of the life of 
the individual and the values by which he 
lives emerge very sharply. In this short 
volume Barth has succeeded in weaving 
into a coherent whole many strands of 
Marri ethnography. 

DOROTHY M. SPENCER 
Visiting Lecturer in 
South Asia Regional Studies 
University of Pennsylvania 


RALPH BRABANTI (Ed.). Asien Bureau- 
cratic Systems Emergent from the Brit- 
ish Imperial Tradition. Pp. xx, 733. 
Durham: N.C.: Duke University Press, 
for the Duke University Commonwealth- 
Studies Center, 1966. $17.50. 


Eight of the rine principal contributions 
to this large and expensive volume are 
uneverly strung out along a thin thread 
sugges-ed by the bulky title. While the 
editor, Ralph Braibanti, strives earnestly 
to pull together theoretical commonalities 
in the introductory and concluding chap- 
ters, each of the authors goes his own way 
—or rather, each goes one of three different 
ways. 

The three paths in question are the his- 
torical, theoretical, and hyperfactual per- 
spectives. Thus, two of the three historical 
chapters—an overview of British adminis- 
trative history in the five major systems 
under discussion (India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Burma, and Malaya) by Hugh Tinker; and 
a rather self-congratulatory account of the 
civil service in Ceylon up to independence 
by Sir Charles Collins—are essentially nar- 
rative in style. They reveal few of the 
Strains which may have existed under 
British bureaucracy for the local popula- 
tion; thus, they fail to provide a key to 
subsequent developments. A third his- 
torical chapter, Bernard S. Cohn’s study of 
the recruitment and training of young 
Englishmen for the Indian Civil Service 
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(ICS) prior to the 1860’s, is somewhat 
extraneous to the volume, but is useful in 
itself as an insight into the formation of 
elitist character in the pre-Mutiny ICS. 

A personal concern with some of the 
problems of comparative analysis is ap- 
parent in Braibanti’s introductory chapter 
and in his long chapter, on Pakistan. In 
the former, he develops some interesting 
though debatable—propositions abou: the 
relationship between bureaucracy and po- 
litical development. He argues for the 
contextual analysis of bureaucracies and 
proposes that such organizations can be 
useful instruments for political moderniza- 
tion. The problem of developing generali- 
zations within a common theoretical frame- 
work, however, is not pursued in this 
collection. While one can see such con- 
cerns implicit in some contributions, most 
notably in the excellent chapter by James 
F. Guyot on interelite conflicts and bureau- 
cratic changes in Burma under conditions 
of political strife, few of the authors move 
very far from sheer description. 

For the most part, the “country” chap- 
ters present enormous quantities of some- 
times unassimilated data. Too often po- 
tential intellectual excitement is buried 
under gross details. ‘There seems to be 
anxiety on the part of certain contributors 
to present numbers, preferably in tabular 
form, simply for their own sake (“hyper- 
factualism”). Discussions of salary scales 
and public service commissions become 
tedious when not given any analytic 
context. 

In some matters, however, the contribu- 
tors are very good. In his own chapter on 
the development and change of the Paki- 
stani bureaucracy since 1947, Braibanti 
does focus considerably upon the general 
problems of administrative behavior and 
sources of control of bureaucracy in a 
system unresponsive to political pressures. 
The picture of recruitment patterns that he 
presents is one of a British-style elite whose 
elitist values have been reinforced since 
independence. This contrasts particularly 
with the democratization processes under- 
way in countries like India (described by 
David Potter)—-where promotions from 
below into the elite cadre and the authority 
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So far as social justice is concerned the 
system’s effect was neutral. The system 
quite pointedly discriminated against cer- 
tain groups—to eliminate private owner- 
ship—and also had inequitable effects due 
to inherent qualities the elimination of 
which would have been administratively 
quite costly. 
CHARLES HOFFMANN 
Professor of Economics 
State University of New York 
at Stony Brook 


James B. Crowley. Japan’s Quest for 
Autonomy: National Security and For- 
eign Policy, 1930-1938. Pp. xvii, 428. 
Princeton, N.J: Princeton University 
Press, 1966 $9 00. 


Under the influence of Taoist philosophy, 
Oriental painting leaves many empty spaces, 
believing that the spaces between the 
spokes of the wheel are as important as 
the spokes themselves. Professor Crowley 
of Yale indicates emphatically that he is 
an occidentalist by endeavoring to fill the 
canvas of Far Eastern history with all the 
details of Japan’s search for an autonomous 
national defense. He begins with the Lon- 
don Naval Treaty and outlines Japan’s vain 
efforts to secure a 10:7 ratio in large 
cruisers in order to secure hegemony over 
the western Pacific. Then he continues 
through the Mukden incident and Japan’s 
consequent withdrawal from the League 
of Nations, thus demonstrating that the 
army's proprietary position in Manchuria 
was not to be altered by the opinions of 
the Western powers. Finally, he discusses 
the China War and the Asiatic Monroe 
Doctrine of “Asia for the Asiatics.” 

With thoroughness, he demonstrates that 
as events changed, Japanese foreign policy 
attitudes changed. However, these atti- 
tudes followed a fairly consistent course 
which was not attributable to “the nefari- 
ous influence of the general staffs, a clique 
of militarists or the irresponsible deeds of 
field armies.” He notes the interaction of 
the various concepts of national defense 
and their effect on planning, that is, (1) 
the naval concept that sea power and the 
south seas were the basis of national secur- 
ity; (2) the army idea that the security of 
Manchukuo.and a modernized army was 
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more essential, although one faction de- 
sired to move north against Russia while 
the other urged penetration into North 
China; and (3) the cabinet policy that 
these two goals necessitated the “total 
mobilization of the economic and man- 
power resources of the empire.” 

The inability of the war and naval minis- 
tries to agree on a system of strategic 
priorities was well known as were Japan’s 
changing diplomatic relations with the 
Western powers. However, using original 
Japanese sources, the author thoroughly de- 
scribes and excellently analyzes the per- 
sonality, ideas, and the almost daily activi- 
ties and plans of the admirals, generals, 
cabinet officers, and their subordinates. 
Another book should be written relating in 
similar detail the reaction of the Chinese 
and their plans to offset the Japanese 
moves to secure an autonomous North 
China. 

What is of particular interest is the 
author’s estimate of Prince Konoe Fumi- 
maro which is at variance with that of 
many historians. He practically accuses 
the Prince of using the art of “haragei” 
-——saying one thing while meaning another, 
Rather than endeavoring to secure a peace- 
ful settlement of the China conflict, he is 
claimed to have asserted his authority as 
premier to implement a basic policy de- 
cision over the adamant opposition of the 
general staff and thus thrust Japan into an 
ill-fated political adventure. This book is 
one of considerable scholarship, written 
entertainingly enough to sustain one’s in- 
terest despite its numerous details, and I 
heartily recommend it. 

ALBERT E. KANE 

Research Development Specialist 

Bureau of Indian Affaris 

Washington, D.C. 


ALLAN B. CoLe, GEORGE O. TOTTEN, CECIL 
H. UyYEHARA, with RonALp P. Dore. 
Socialist Parties in Postwar Japan. Pp. 
xvi, 490. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1966. $12.50. 
Socialist Parties in Postwar Japan is a 

most impressive work, one which all stu- 

dents of Japan’s society will welcome. It 
should be read by our political leaders, 
who can profit from its clear, unjargoned, 
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and interesting treatment of a very com- 
plex subject. Its authors are at once 
humane and objective. They begin by 
reviewing Socialist party history from 1945 
to 1961, with some references to later 
developments. They then examine in well- 
organized detail the theories, tactics, and 
policies of the parties, their organization 
and leadership, and their electoral and or- 
ganized support, concluding with a chapter 
on prospects and problems. Six tables, 
five charts, and sixteen photographs sup- 
plement the text, which is well indexed. 
Uyehara’s Leftwing Social Movements in 
Japan (Tuttle, 1959) is referred to in the 
Bibliography, and extensive use is made of 
data gleaned by the numerous polls of 
various agencies and by the authors’ obser- 
vations and interviews in Japan. The bulk 
of the source materials is in Japanese, but 
other scholarly writings are not neglected. 

The authors have succeeded in their 
stated purpose, to “discuss how these non- 
communist parties on the left have tried to 
reconcile their ideologically rationalized po- 
sitions with the fact that electoral support 
for all major parties in Japan is cross- 
stratal.” They explain how this effort has 
led them to oppose a common front with 
the Communist party, to stand consistently 
for nonalignment in the Cold War, to 
support the United Nations, and to hamper 
rearmament. They are ambivalent in atti- 
tudes toward the United States, clinging 
resolutely to the (Supreme Commander of 
the Allied Powers) SCAP-inspired Consti- 
tution, but antagonistic toward the Security 
Treaty and American military bases in 
Japan. Domestically they demand better 
conditions for urban labor and poor farm- 
ers and restriction of police powers. They 
fight re-establishment of centralized bu- 
reaucracy. They have, however, suffered 
frustration and schism. ‘They have never 
held power alone. And the Liberal-Demo- 
crats have put through reforms as the 
economy has prospered, thereby weakening 
the appeal from the Left. The authors 
believe that Socialist influence, supported 
strongly by the great labor federations, and 
more recently by educators, government 
employees, women, and students, has been 
largely responsible for the lessening of 
authoritarianism. They feel that new pro- 
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cedures, developed as younger, more prac- 
tical, and experienced men take over leader- 
ship, will broaden the outlook of party 
officials and bring about a closer relation- 
ship with the electorate. But they foresee 
no early accession of the Socialists to 
power, nor, indeed their rise above the 
plateau of one-third in the Diet. 
HAROLD S. QUIGLEY 
Professor Emeritus of 
Political Science 
University of Minnesota 


Yunc-Ten CuHow. Social Mobility in 
China: Status Careers among the Gentry 
in a Chinese Community. Pp. xx, 300. 
New York: Atherton Press, 1966. No 
price. 

The Chinese shen-shih—translated as 
“gentry’—were a group of vital political 
intermediaries. They formed a link, in 
their native areas, between central govern- 
ment officials who did not speak the local 
vernacular and the common folk who did 
not speak Mandarin and were barred by 
their lowly position from approaching off- 
cials directly. The gentry spoke the same 
language, literally and metaphorically, as 
the officials and people, and were often 
bound to both as kinsmen or friends. 

Professor Chow’s study, conducted just 
before the Communist Revolution, is con- 
cerned with the functioning of this group 
at that time and focuses on factors of 
mobility. His field is one country, but his 
findings have wider relevance showing evi- 
dence of the breakdown of a system which 
was China-wide, under changing values and 
institutions. 

But the contemporary conditions and 
delicate nature of the material clearly posed 
problems in collection and analysis of data. 
New variables enter into the mobility situa- 
tion making generalization difficult. For 
case histories reliance had to be placed 
often on “tea-house” gossip which is fas- 
cinating but poses problems in objective 
evaluation. Those working in overseas 
Chinese commumities will recognize some 
typical stereotypes. 

From the personal records, however, some 
interesting factors emerge. Added to the 
traditional difficulty in making the set-up 
in one generation—wealth had to be trans- 
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lated into education and a new life-style— 
is the difficulty of making the right choice 
from newly available alternatives. Also, 
the technique of fastening on to a rising 
official to rise with him is complicated by 
the rapid rise and fall of such persons. 

The attitude of the people to gentry new- 
comers or would-be newcomers is ambiva- 
lent One sometimes detects a sneaking 
admiration for the flamboyant personality 
—an attraction for the “unboring” perhaps, 
in a boring rural society. But ideals of 
virtue are there too, A sort of moral 
debit and credit account appears to be kept. 
But it is the imprudent—not necessarily 
immoral—move which sometimes leads to 
an unfavorable balance But the relation 
of new members to the gentry group, to 
the officials, and to the people, was clearly 
complex, Perhaps it would have appeared 
clearer if the persons discussed had been 
related more precisely to the different levels 
of gentry operation—village, town, and 
sO on. 

This study should interest all concerned 
with comparative problems of social mo- 
bility and political leadership. It is placed 
within an up-to-date theoretical framework 
and should therefore be useful for teaching 
purposes also. 

MARJORIE TOPLEY 

Hong Kong 


Davo G. Betrison, CoLIN A. HUGHES, 
and Paur W. VAN DER VEUR (Eds.). 
The Papua-New Guinea Elections 1964. 
Pp. xi, 545. Vancouver: Publications 
Centre, University of British Columbia, 
1966. $10.00. 


The Papua-New Guinea Elections 1964 
is the definitive account of the second 
election of a legislative assembly in Au- 
stralian New Guinea, It traces elegantly 
the constitutional developments leading to 
the first election of 1961 and the subse- 
quent adoption of complicated electoral 
machinery of direct universal suffrage by a 
multiracial common roll electing a majority 
of “open” members plus ten “special” non- 
indigenous members. Ten chapters de- 
scribe campaigns in specific electorates 
ranging from completely un-Europeanized 
New Britain villages to the urbanites of 
Port Moresby. A dramatic chapter de- 
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scribes a presession seminar for members 
and their caucusing. An excellent descrip- 
tion of the first sessions of the House and 
a chapter of conclusions follow. 

The book is well planned, detailed, and 
authoritative. It will remain a source book 
of lasting importance, but for general read- 
ing it is unmanageable, overdetailed, and 
lacks a sense of direction or theoretical 
importance. Varied authorship is partly to 
blame. Political scientists stress candi- 
dates’ life-histories, ethnic blocks, the me- 
chanics of transferable preference voting, 
and the like as these possibly affected out- 
comes. Only a few clear but somewhat 
expectable conclusions emerge—thus block 
voting for “ethnic” candidates was com- 
mon, but preferential voting meant that 
such a candidate won only where his group 
had an absolute majority; otherwise candi- 
dates needed second preferences outside 
their ethnic blocks to succeed Anthro- 
pologists stress local misperceptions of the 
nature of the election, and support-mobiliz- 
ing techniques of prenomination caucusing, 
“reluctant acceptance of drafts,’ and em- 
phasis on past contributions to local ma- 
terial progress rather than future policies. 
Even the best descriptions balancing both 
analyses—those of Fink, Harding, and 
Watson—repeat each other. The final con- 
clusions somewhat pessimistically restate 
“with dismay” the low standard of educa- 
tion of members and that “parochialism 
has come home to roost” (p. 502), but for 
the pragmatic indigenes the election is a 
stage in their peaceful emergence from 
junior partnership to independence in a 
multiracial society. 

But if true this means that the elections 
have great theoretical importance hidden 
behind the detail. Here a legislature, 
weighted in 1961 to educated sophisticates 
by a limited indirect franchise and nomi- 
nated members, has become closely repre- 
sentative of the population. Rural mem- 
bers used the “old-time political techniques” 
(p. 207), not of village chiefs, but of those 
“big-men” who could “cross the boundaries 
of small (-scale) societies” (p. 508)—a 
traditional type—while using village leaders 
for grassroots contacts. The resulting as- 
sembly of political pragmatists is devoted 
to rural material progress not national ad- 
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ventures. Will this lead to stronger na- 
tional unity than an imposition of unity 
from above by urban sophisticates? The 
future may answer this, but this book gives 
many facts. It should be widely read and 
interpreted by people asking questions. 
R. F. SALISBURY 
Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology 
McGill University 
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CLOPPER ALMON, Jr. The American Econ- 
omy to 1975: An Interindusiry Fore- 
cast. Pp. xi, 153. New York: Harper 
& Row, 1966. $9 75. 


Existing economic projections and fore- 
casts have been limited in one or both of 
two ways: (1) they are extremely short 
term-——the next couple of quarters or years; 
(2) they are concerned with relatively few 
broad aggregates and with few consistency 
tests relating the various pieces of their 
“fine structures.” Professor Almon’s im- 
portant—and frequently readable—mono- 
graph is a first attempt to remedy this 
double deficiency. 

Basically, the task Almon has set for 
himself is to forecast the detail of the 
American economy at ten-year intervals, 
getting maximum mileage from a ninety- 
industry input-output table of the type 
made famous by Wassily Leontief. It 
should be stressed that this book is only a 
first attempt, corresponding to Lawrence 
Klein’s first projections of the later 1940’s 
—if not to the misleading “postwar fore- 
casts” of World War II. If Almon’s fore- 
casts do not pen out, their defects are 
more apt to bring on bigger and better 
studies, like the recent Brookings Institute 
—-Social Science Research Council bronto- 
saurus among Klein’s brain-children, than 
to neglect of Almon’s vision. 

Almon’s forecasts come from his model, 
and his charts prove them to be more than 
trend extrapolations. He tells us how he 
makes them and does not conczal their 
shakier aspects. He presents his tasic data 
and tables where his critics can follow 
them. He details the fivefold consistency 
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he has secured (forced?) between (p 2 f): 
“1, The sales projections for an industry 
and the purchases of its products by all 
its customers; 2. The output of an industry 
and the materials it purchases and the 
labor it employs; 3. The growth of each 
industry’s sales and its capital investments; 
4, Consumers’ after-tax income and their 
spending on the products of each industry; 
5. Total employment and the future labor 
force.” 

At the same time, Almon cannot justly 
be charged with a crude “consistency” 
theory of truth. He knows he is in some 
trouble because of his difficulty in “fore- 
casting” actual 1963 results from 1958 
tables by his own methods (p. 134); he 
knows that the Vietnamese war has in- 
validated some of his basic assumptions 
about the public sector, at least in the 
earlier years (p. 4, note 2); he knows the 
difficulties of forecasting changes in an 
input-output table in a world of burgeoning 
technological changes; and he seems to 
know the danger of forgetting about im- 
portant variables like relative prices on the 
basis of periods in which they stayed ap- 
proximately constant. In short, where Al- 
mon gets into quicksand, he walks in with 
his eyes open rather than blundering in 
the dark. 

The issue is not whether Almon’s fore- 
casts are perfect or near-perfect—they 
probably will not be—or how far his errors 
will cancel each other out in the aggregate, 
since he does not care greatly about that. 
There seem rather to be two other issues, 
to which we may not know the responses 
until we are considerably closer to 1975. 

The first issue is whether Almon has done 
better than a “Brand X” naive-model 
forecast could have done, extrapolating 
recent trends in a mechanical manner. 
Presumably someone will attempt on Al- 
mon the sort of hatchet job performed on 
the early Klein model by Carl Christ, or on 
Colin Clark’s (1944) Economics of 1960 
by Kiichiro Kogiku. This reviewer, for 
one, would be neither surprised nor dis- 
mayed if Almon were to lose that battle. 
The second issue is whether this Almon 
Model A will be promising enough to in- 
spire a Model B—either by Almon himself 
or by someone else—which will improve 
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upon his methods and avoid his errors. 
Given the existing state of computerology, 
the number of doctoral dissertations to be 
written annually by these machines—with 
minor assistance from anthropoid nurse- 
maids and baby-sitters—-and the number 
of funds and foundations to finance such 
efforts, our positive near-term forecast is 
surely justified. As for the longer term, 
whether we get a Model N depends at 
least in part on the size of whatever im- 
provement trend sets in from Model A 
through Model B ... to Model (N-1). 
MARTIN BRONFENBRENNER 
Professor of Economics 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Nem H. Jacosy. U.S Aid to Taiwan: 
A Study of Foreign Aid, Self-Help, and 
Development. Pp. xviii, 364. New 
York. Frederick A. Praeger, 1966. $8.50. 


Joun D Mowntcomery. Foreign Aid in 
International Politics. Pp. 118. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, NJ.: Prentice-Hall, 1967. 
$4 50. 


These are two serious and sophisticated 
additions to the rapidly growing literature 
on foreign aid Indeed, the literature is 
growing so rapidly that it has plainly out- 
distanced the growth of most of the coun- 
tries to whom the aid is being extended. 
It is notable, as well, that the growth of 
scholarly interest in foreign aid is roughly 
contemporaneous with an apparent reces- 
sion of interest and support in the United 
States Congress. 

The two books are directed at very 
different audiences and levels of discourse 
Montgomery’s is a comprehensive and an- 
notated checklist covering the entire field 
of military as well as economic aid in the 
international political arena. Jacoby’s book 
is an attempt to grapple in detail with the 
evaluation of a fifteen-year record of large- 
scale United States economic aid ($15 
billion over the 1951-1965 period) in a 
single case, Taiwan Montgomery’s book is 
broader and more introductory. Jacoby’s, 
at least in parts, is considerably more 
detailed and somewhat more technical But 
the vocabulary and perspective are suffici- 
ently congruent between the two to reveal 
a surprising and encouraging degree of im- 
proved commumication on aid matters be- 
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tween economists (for example, Jacoby) 
and political scientists (for example, Mont- 
gomery). 

It may be useful to compare some of the 
differences between the books at greater 
length, because they reflect their strengths 
and weaknesses. Montgomery, on one 
hand, starts with the broadest view of aid 
as a policy instrument and distinguishes 
three uses to which aid is put at the broad- 
est level of United States national ob- 
jectives. These are respectively, ‘‘diplo- 
matic” that is, sustaining the United States 
‘‘presence’—‘‘compensatory’—that is, a 
return for services or facilities rendered— 
and finally, “strategic’—that is, a reflection 
of a United States “world outlook” and a 
desire to build conditions that are congenial 
with this outlook To his credit, Mont- 
gomery recognizes that various forms and 
types of aid can be used for each of these 
sets of purposes. In the process, he avoids 
the “good” and “bad” labels that are us- 
ually attached to economic and military 
aid, respectively In pursuing these ob- 
jectives, Montgomery stresses that different 
aid tactics are followed at different times 
and in the same country and in different 
places at the same time He describes 
these tactics in terms of stabilizing, speed- 
ing, or influencing change and perceptively 
views different program packages of aid 
as intended to reflect-—in the best case—a 
conscious choice among alternative tactics. 
His discussion of foreign aid evaluation is 
distinctly less satisfactory than the other 
parts. Montgomery identifies four differ- 
ent levels at which evaluations can be made 
——that is, individual technicians, projects, 
country programs, and regional and inter- 
national programs—but this part of the dis- 
cussion is fairly loose, criteria are rarely 
specified in operationally usable form, and 
the dangers of suboptimization are only 
dimly perceived. 

Jacoby’s book, on the other hand, is 
strongest on the side of evaluation. He is 
keenly cognizant of the larger security con- 
text within which aid to Taiwan was initi- 
ated, sustained at a high level, and eventu- 
ally terminated at the end of 1965—as far 
as economic aid is concerned. However, 
the main thrust of his evaluation concen- 
trates on economic development and the 
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viability of the Taiwan economy as the 
essential measures of merit by which the 
program’s success is to be judged. Al- 
though he uses “pluralistic” criteria in as- 
sessing the efficiency of United States aid, 
the criteria are themselves unambiguously 
derivative from growth in the gross na- 
tional product (GNP) or per capita GNP. 
The book is a rich store of valuable data 
not only on the economy, projects, sectors, 
and trade, but on social and political de- 
velopment over tne 1951-1965 period and 
on bargaining relations between United 
States aid administrators and the Chinese, 
as well. One may quarrel with some of the 
technical points in the analysis. (For ex- 
ample, there is perhaps too heavy reliance 
placed on simple Harrod-Domar models, in 
which the capital output ratio—a notably 
unreliable analytical tool—plays too large 
a role in evaluating the efficiency of United 
States aid, as well as in evaluating the 
consequences of “no-aid” or “lim‘ted-aid” 
scenarios; the discussion of the links be- 
tween the military aid program, which 
totaled nearly twice the size of the eco- 
nomic aid program, and the economic aid 
program is reflective as far as it goes, but 
it does not go very far.) Nevertheless, 
the study is an auspicious advance in pro- 
gram evaluations that have been done be- 
fore. And Jacoby’s conclusion that “the 
U.S. aid program for Taiwan will long stand 
as one of the single successes of inter- 
national economic collaboration in the post- 
war era” is a powerful one that fully 
warrants the close attention and serious 
study which his book devotes to it. 
CHARLES WOLF, JR. 
Senior Economist 
The RAND Corporation 


GARDNER PATTERSON. Discrimination in 
International Trade, the Policy Issues: 
1945-1965. Pp. xiv, 414. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1966. 
$10.00. 


For many years before the 1950s, “it 
wa3 a textbook maxim that, prevalent as 
the abuses might be, unconditional-most- 
favored-nation treatment was the most im- 
portant single rule of conduct in inter- 
nazional trade, because it proscribed dis- 
crimination: the granting of differential 
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treatment to international transactions ac- 
cording to the nationality of the source or 
destination.” Thus does Gardner Patterson 
open his impressive study, Discrimination 
tn International Trade, the Policy Issues: 
1945-1965. By 1965, “the attitude toward 
discrimination had changed. It was no 
longer assumed that it was undesirable.” 
“The world [was] caught up in a headlong 
flight toward a massive recrudescence of 
discrimination.” Thus does he conclude. 

What happened between 1947, when the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT), enshrining the principle of non- 
discrimination, was negotiated, and the 
present, to bring about a situation in which 
the world is checkered with preferential 
arrangements and more are being proposed? 
Discriminatory exchange and trade controls 
understandably persisted for a few years 
after World War IIJ, but “in the mid-1950’s, 
there was emerging something of a con- 
sensus among the free world governments 
that the costs . . . of the widespread 
discrimination probably had come to ex- 
ceed the benefits” (p. 387). Then, even 
as the principal trading nations were mov- 
ing toward currency convertibility, and the 
tariff reductions under the GATT were 
becoming effective, a new wave of dis- 
crimination began. The European Eco- 
nomic Community(EEC), following upon 
the less comprehensive European Coal and 
Steel Community, set the pace. Then 
came the European Free Trade Association, 
the Latin American Free Trade Associa- 
tion, the Central American Common Mar- 
ket, and actual and projected preferences 
involving African and Near Eastern States. 
Of course, the British Commonwealth pref- 
erences and the Sterling Area had continued 
from the 1930’s, and the Communist coun- 
tries were partially integrated under Soviet 
aegis. In 1964 the desire for such arrange- 
ments on the part of the numerous less 
developed countries rose to a crescendo at 
the United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development. 

Why and how did nondiscrimination 
suffer such a setback? Gardner Patterson 
answers this large and important question 
in documented detail—and with a mini- 
mum of technical economics jargon. He 
highlights a major international economic 
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problem of the coming years while pro- 
viding an excellent history of free-world 
international trade policies since World 
War II. 
Josera D. Coppock 
Professor of Economics 
Pennsylvania State University 


GEoRrGE Fox Mort (Ed.). Transportation 
Century. Pp. xii, 279. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1967. 
$8.50. 


The heavily invoked visitor from Mars 
might well conclude that the American 
people are visibly unhappy, since everyone 
behaves as if he wished to be in a place 
other than where he is. Also, our observer 
could conclude that we are demonstrably 
inefficient, since our goods seem never to 
be located in the places where we wish to 
use them. 

Dr. Mott, who earlier dealt with this 
subject when he edited the January, 1963, 
volume of THe ANNALS, has again as- 
sembled an able panel of writers to eluci- 
date the problem and the importance of 
transportation in this country. They write 
about the subject not only synoptically but 
in technical detail, Part I of the book 
gives us an historico-economic perspective. 
Part II deals with transport modes, and is 
rich with facts and statistics about rail- 
roads, motor carriage, ships, barges, pipe- 
lines, and ports. Part III thoroughly 
deals with policy alternatives and economic 
determinants. Part IV illuminates the fu- 
ture, and tells us about versatile “con- 
tainerization,” diversification of transport 
facilities by regulated carriers, hydrofoils, 
and new maritime shipping techniques. 
Finally Dr. Mott hails the emerging sig- 
nificance of the “Fifth Estate,” by which 
he means a revivified, integrated, and ac- 
ceptably recognized transportation industry. 

This reviewer has long taken the view 
that Americans have been faddists in the 
field of transportation. First they became 
enthusiastic about roads, and they heavily 
committed public funds to build them. 
Next they embarked vigorously on a canals 
program, but their fickle neglect soon left 
the eastern part of the country with a 
pattern of ghostly ditches. Beginning in 
the 1830’s they turned aside from barges 
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and eagerly embraced railroads. In the 
fullness of time the railroads were ne- 
glected—and still are—and public money 
was poured into high-speed highways. But 
before they could fully meet the demands 
of the growing number of automobiles, they 
switched to airports, which they heavily 
subsidized. 

One of the strong features of this volume 
is that all of these forms and instruments 
of transportation are treated in full per- 
spective. There is no faddism in this book. 

The reader of this review might be 
interested in some isolated points made by 
the authors: Public regulation of transpor- 
tation is increasingly necessary, partly be- 
cause at present it is bungling. Railroads 
are underutilized, and air freight is grow- 
ing. We have a surplus of all kinds of 
transport, except highways to carry cars. 
Featherbedding on the railroads is a myth; 
output per man hour there rose much 
faster than in industry generally. Since 
1956 there has been higher yield in di- 
vidends and undivided earnings in railroads 
than in industrial investments One-fifth 
of our population move to other residences 
every year. Railroad employment is one 
half that of 1945. Personnel in motor 
freight costs 57 per cent of the total, in 
pipelines 36 per cent, in railroads 65 per 
cent. Containerization is increasing. High- 
speed freight costs more per mile, but less 
in toto because of the time saved. 

Lewis Mumford was quoted in The New 
York Times on 22 March 1967 as follows: 
“The city seems incapable of solving its 
problem, and that problem is relieving its 
inordinate congestion. In many ways, it is 
only increasing congestion.” Mumford is 
of course a city and regional planner, 
Faulty transportation is also a national 
problem. In the opinion of this reviewer, 
it would be less of a national problem if 
lots of people exercising political power 
studied Dr Mott’s book 

James C. CHARLESWORTH. 

American Academy of Political 

and Social Science 


Harry I. GREENFIELD. Manpower and 
the Growth of Producer Services. Pp. 
xiv, 144. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1966. $6.00. 
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The United States is the first nation in 
the world to develop a service economy. 
Two-thirds of its workers are employed 
in this rapidly growing segment of our so- 
ciety. While some manpower specialists 
concentrated on consumer services, the 
study of producer services has been ne- 
glected. Economists have been victims of 
“the conventional wisdom” that the only 
investments which count consist of busi- 
ness spending on plant, equipment, and 
inventories. 

Yet employment in producer services 
increased even more rapidly between 1950 
and 1960 than consumer services. One out 
of every four net new jobs created during 
this period were in this overlooked sector. 

In his pioneering study, Professor Green- 
field and the staff of the Conservation of 
Human Resources Project at Columbia Uni- 
versity defined producer services as those 
services which businesses, nonprofit or- 
ganizations, and governments provide to 
producers rather than to consumers. The 
research data primarily relate to producer 
services purchased by other firms rather 
than those performed by the firms them- 
selves for their own use, They include 
such operations as data processing and the 
leasing of equipment as well as more typical 
subdivisions such as transportation, whole- 
sale trade, and finance. Professor Eli 
Ginzberg, the Director of the Project, 
notes in the Foreword of this monograph 
that the Project had access to several 
enterprises in producer services including 
one of the largest firms in the maintenance 
field operating in such areas as building 
maintenance, servicing of planes, and the 
disposal of atomic waste. 

The author adopted the classification of 
Dr. Kuznets regarding the durability of 
goods. In Greenfield’s continuum perish- 
able producer services support current out- 
put such as building maintenance An ex- 
ample of durable producer services is the 
making of policy decisions for long-term 
investments as in the case of economic 
consulting. These latter services appear to 
provide an especially dynamic role in pro- 
moting employment and economic growth. 

Among the findings of this exploratory 
study is that the stereotype of the service 
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sector as an employer of mainly unskilled 
workers at low wages is a myth in many 
producer services. Moreover, the expan- 
sion of one producer service tends to bring 
about the creation of others. 

This publication has implications for 
manpower policies since producer services 
generate employment of individuals with a 
wide variety of skills. They also seem to 
be a key factor in the rates of economic 
and employment growth. ‘Therefore, it is 
apparent that public policy should be aimed 
at strengthening selected producer services. 
Before such policies are undertaken, how- 
ever, there is a need for more and better 
data and further research in the producer- 
services area 

MELVIN J. SEGAL 

Professor of Social Science 

Michigan State University 


Henry G. Manne. Insider Trading and 
the Stock Market. Pp xii, 274. New 
York: Free Press, 1966. $695., 


In writing this book, the author dis- 
played a great deal of courage. In the 
first place, his central theme is insider trad- 
ing in the stock market, as to which no 
realistic data are now available or are ever 
likely to be available. Secondly, he defends 
insider trading, which is quite generally 
condemned as being unfair to the average 
stockholder. In general, he contends that 
insider trading is not bad, because, in most 
cases, such buying benefits other stock- 
holders by bidding up the value of their 
shares. Moreover, he believes that insider 
profit is appropriate as extra compensation 
for entrepreneurs. 

A very brief summary of the text follows. 
The book opens with an outline of the 
legal background concerning insider trading 
with some emphasis on Section 16(b) 
and 10b.5 of the Securities Exchange Act 
There followed a discussion of the market 
for “valuable information” and of the 
marketing mechanisms for such stock trad- 
ing, all based on logical inference. 

Next follows a theoretical discussion of 
the market impact of three trading rules: 
namely, (1) completely free trading by 
insiders, (2) no insider trading, and (3) 
insiders permitted to trade only by puts 
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and calls and to receive stock options The 
discussion here, as almost throughout, fol- 
lows the line of logical inference. 

Then follows a chapter (8) devoted al- 
most entirely to a review of economic 
theory concerning: risk versus uncertainty, 
corporate managers versus corporate entre- 
preneurs, and the separate roles of corpo- 
rate capitalists and entrepreneurs. The 
conclusion is that the corporate entrepre- 
heur is an unusual person and that he 
should be compensated accordingly. 

Modes of compensating the entrepreneur 
are then considered. Considered and dis- 
carded are salary levels, bonus payments, 
and stock-option plans (One wonders 
about deferred executive compensation 
plans.) The author concludes that trading 
profit based on insider information is the 
proper mode of compensating the entre- 
preneur. Further he believes—and this 
reviewer agrees with this particular point 
—that the chance for large entrepreneurial 
profit is much better in the small corpora- 
tion than in the larger company. 

This is a very well-written book, and it 
is interesting, whether or not the reader 
agrees with the author’s reasoning The 
volume is written predominately from a 
legalistic viewpoint as would be expected 
because of the author’s training in law and 
his present position as Professor of Cor- 
poration Law. The book is very well docu- 
mented—-forty pages of footnotes—and it 
includes a thirty-three-page appendix sum- 
marizing selected court cases dealing with 
insider trading. 

James C. DoLLEY 

Professor of Finance 

University of Texas 


Frep M Gorren. Marys Economic 
Predictions. Pp. xv, 216. Evanston, 
IN.: Northwestern University Press, 
1966. $7.50. 


Nobody can ever do all tbat is really 
necessary to write a proper book on the 
Marxian system. The original works are 
difficult, voluminous, and often obscure; 
their implications extend into mooted ques- 
tions of economics, philosophy, and politi- 
cal theory; commentaries are both prolix 
and multilingual. Despite the mitigating 
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circumstances, we wish Professor Gottheil 
had probed further. Most of the book is 
a precis. We thought Sweezy and Bober 
had satiated the market for Marxian pro- 
paedeutics. Neither they nor most of the 
other great students of Marx appear in 
the text or in the Bibliography. It is a 
pity, for even vicarious dialogue might have 
forestalled the errors and inconsistencies 
that appear at every turn. It is not at all 
unusual to find such arresting comparisons 
as: Gottheil: “Although the expenses of 
transportation are not value-creating they 
constitute an element of price” (p. 75). 
Marx’ “The productive capital invested in 
this industry adds value to the transported 
products, partly by transferring value from 
the means of transportation, partly by add- 
ing value to the labor-power used in trans- 
portation, This last-named addition of 
value consists, as it does in all capitalist 
production, of a reproduction of wages 
and of surplus value (p. 76 quoted from 
Capital II p. 170). 

More far reaching in consequences are 
contradictory definitions of the profit rate 
as (1) surplus value divided by total capital 
advanced including fixed capital (Correct— 
p. 17); and, (2) surplus value divided by 
capital consumed including only deprecia- 
tion of fixed capital plus circulating capital 
(Incorrect—p. 18 and everywhere else). 

Predictions may be evaluated by an 
empirical test or analytically by asking if 
(1) they follow from their own premises 
or (2) if they are consistent with other 
economic knowledge. Gottheil forswears 
all but inquiry into Marx’s internal con- 
sistency. As good as his promise not to 
discuss what “Marx really, really meant,” 
he simply notes that Marx postulated a 
common substance, labor, which makes 
physically different objects commensurable 
in exchange. The only intimation that 
monumental economic and methodologica) 
debates have raged around this conclusion 
is a mention of the problem of reducing 
concrete labor to a homogeneous social sub- 
stance. Gottheil is content to accept as a 
“postulate” Marx’s hint that competition 
“sets up the scale.” 

Marx is seriously challenged at two 
points: (1) the increasing misery of the 
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proletariat, and (2) the tendency of the 
rate of profit to decline. Gottheil’s dis- 
covery that Marx might have meant “rela- 
tive impoverishment” by the “general law 
of capitalist accumulation” is a trifle tardy 
since the issue was raised almost immedi- 
ately after the publication of Capital, In 
1941 Mrs. Joan Robinson argued that the 
rate of profit might not decline if the rate 
of surplus value rose without limit to offset 
increasing organic composition (pp. 38-39). 
Marx himself emphasized that variable capi- 
tal might decline as a result of technological 
improvement rather than reduction in real 
wages. Marx’s limit to the ratio surplus 
value-variable capital is that a decline in 
the “mass” of surplus value accompanies 
a fall in variable capital (Capita? I pp. 
333-334). 

Having abandoned the economist’s con- 
ventional tools of analysis, the author uses 
mathematics to make Marx precise. Un- 
fortunately, he is often precisely wrong or 
ponderously trivial. Properly used mathe- 
matics should test the consistency of the 
Marxian system. However, when Gott- 
heil’s equations are brought together (p. 
154) the result is mathematical malaprop- 
ism rather than simultaneous solution. 

The raison d’être of this book is the 
compendium of predictions attributed to 
Marx. As students of Marx’s method 
would expect, it is not a set of predictions 
at all. Rather it is a collection of condi- 
tional statements which might be true wmn- 
der imprecisely defined hypothetical cir- 
cumstances, prescriptive imperatives, and 
problematical conjectures about forthcom- 
ing political events, The few Marxian 
propositions that are in the form of pre- 
dictions are either forecasts of such re- 
stricted scope that their falsification would 
not threaten the system; or they are hedged 
with counteracting dialectical tendencies— 
sometimes overlooked by Gottheil—which 
rob Marxism of its empirical meaning. 

Contrary to Gottheil, Marxism ought to 
be reconstructed in modern terms, Per- 
haps we might then know whether Marxism 
has meaning for our times. 

Murray WOLFSON 

Assistant Professor 

of Economics 
Oregon State University 
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Torcny T. SEGERSTEDT. The Nature of 
Social Reality: An Essay in the Episte- 
mology of Empirical Sociology. Pp. 255. 
Totowa, N.J.: Bedminster Press, 1966. 
$8.50. 


In this book Professor Segerstedt takes 
upon himself the formidable task of pre- 
senting “an inclusive social theory.” The 
first three of the five chapters are devoted 
to the formulation of this theory, or at 
least to the concepts out of which it is 
built, and the fourth to its application to 
the subject of industrialization, with the 
help of factual and interpretative material 
about Sweden, on the one hand, and the 
“developing” countries of Africa and South 
Asia, on the other. The fifth chapter con- 
tains brief “Conclusions.” 

The theory is introduced in a vigorous 
exposition of the role of language in the 
socialization process and in science. Pro- 
fessor Segerstedt maintains that social be- 
havior is guided by dispositions which are 
united with words and actions to form a 
syndrome. When we learn the meaning of 
words, he says, “we learn how to react 
towards objects” and thus “our way of 
experiencing reality is determined.” When 
people agree about meanings, they live 
in a “common symbolic environment” 
which unites them. They become a group 
with its own system of internal communi- 
cation and its own norms, a norm being 
“a verbal event with an imperative func- 
tion.” In science words are used for defi- 
hition—of various kinds—whose meaning 
must be shared by scientists, and “without 
words, that is without language, neither 
common sense nor science can identify 
relevant properties.” 

His whole analysis of social structure is 
built out of the concept of “group,” which 
arises from his proposition about language. 
For a group is a collection of persons 
sharing norms and a norm-source and hav- 
ing internal communication channels. The 
most important addition is that all groups 
have three functions—reproduction, sociali- 
zation, and production. He claims that 
with these basic tools, and some derivatives 
from them, it is possible to make a com- 
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prehensive analysis of social situations and 
to predict the effects of change in one part 
on the other parts of a social system. He 
illustrates this by means of a rapid survey 
of the social accompaniments of industriali- 
zation, in which he looks with particular 
attention at "the reproduction group,” the 
“educational group,” and the “work group.” 

The approach to the subject contains 
much that is both original and stimulating. 
The section on sociological constructs is 
less satisfying He relies heavily on con- 
sensus and observance of norms because 
“no other behaviour seems possible,’ and 
it may be doubted whether a comprehensive 
picture of a social system can be arrived 
at purely in terms of groups In the 
analysis of socioeconomic development 
there is much sense, but his ideas seem 
to follow as much from the views of the 
authors whom he quotes as from his own 
theory. And some of the more difficult 
issues are evaded. But, whether we agree 
with him or not, there is a refreshing 
vitality in what he writes. 

T. H. MARSHALL 
Emeritus Professor of Sociology 
University of London 


J. W. Burrow. Evolution and Society: 
A Study in Victorian Social Theory. Pp. 
xvii, 295. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1966. $8.50. 


This book might have been titled The 
Strange Death of English Social Theory. 
For it is true, as this book amply indi- 
cates, that after Spencer, Tylor, and Sir 
Henry Maine, English social theory ran 
into the sands. But, asks the author, who 
is a member of the history faculty at the 
University of East Anglia, “why should this 
have been so? Why did England make no 
distinctive contribution to the rethinking 
of the fundamental concepts of social 
thought at the turn of the century?” 
The author rightly understands, I think, 
that the creativity of European social 
theory, in figures the size of Weber and 
Durkheim, was a response to the various 
failures of positivist evolutionism to ex- 
plain what was happening, internally, to the 
structure of European culture. In the same 
period, English culture was still able to 
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subsist on a diet mixing Evangelical con- 
viction with the substance of its successor: 
progressive evolution. Thus the English 
theorist, incarnate in Spencer, could even 
reject Christianity without sacrificing the 
fervor of his belief in progress. On the 
Continent, by contrast, the idea of pro- 
gressive evolution never penetrated and 
merged with earlier dominant theories. 

On his way toward noticing the repudia- 
tion of the evolutionary tradition by mod- 
ern sociology and anthropology—although 
not by the popular versions of these dis- 
ciplines—the author supplies a useful sur- 
vey of “how and why theories of social 
evolution in Victorian England emerged and 
took shape as they did.” But this volume 
remains too much a survey. It does not 
pursue its subject deeply enough in any 
direction. Nevertheless, for those profes- 
sional students of the history of social 
theory who are interested in the lives and 
deaths of their predecessors, this book has 
solid enough value. 

Parar RIFF 

Professor of Sociology 

University of Pennsylvania 


STANLEY L. Jaxı The Relevance of 
Physics. Pp. 604. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1967. $12.50. 


The author of this volume is a Roman 
Catholic priest with a doctorate in both 
physics and theology. Born in Hungary, 
he came to the United States in 1950 and 
presently is a visiting member of Prince- 
ton’s Institute for Advanced Study. 

This is a book crammed with the fruits 
of brilliant scholarship applied to studies in 
the history of science, mostly physical sci- 
ence, as the paragon of “exactness” and 
“objectivity.” In this analysis of the dia- 
lectic between supposedly “final truths” 
and the new empirical discoveries which 
constantly invalidate earlier formulations, 
the author aims to establish the inherent 
“limitations of science.” This is best ob- 
served in the endless search for “element- 
ary particles” and valid principles of ex- 
planation in atomic physics. 

All this historical review leads to the 
final question of Part Four, “Physics: 
Master or Servant? ” ‘The conclusion that 
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the solution to broad human questions-— 
for example, moral and religious problems 
—lies outside the domain of science leaves 
one suspended in mid-air. The fields of 
biology, ethics, metaphysics, and theology 
as surveyed in Part Three, support the 
thesis of the extvascientific status of these 
domains. And this is where questions arise 
in the reader’s mind. 

In his survey of the development of 
physical science theories, the author amply 
demonstrates the revisionist character of 
scientific formulations. But if for this 
and other reasons we should not employ 
scientific generalizations to prove—or dis- 
prove—ethical and religious formulations, 
where and how should we derive these 
latter, and how shall we validate them? 
The author rejects the “naturalistic fallacy” 
of trying to derive the “ought” from the 
“is”; but if values cannot come as exten- 
sions of factual concerns, then there seems 
to be no other way to derive and support 
them, short of intuitionism or/and authori- 
tarianism. The author does not do justice 
to the naturalistic ethics of the scientific 
humanists—thinkers like John Dewey, Sir 
Julian Huxley, and others. 

A second reservation grows out of the 
fact that, as the author points out, this 
book is for the physical scientists to warn 
them of the dangers of finalistic dogmas. 
But this warning is futile: the attitudes 
anc. interests of the younger scientists are 
already committed—they are rushing to- 
ward the frontiers of the next “break- 
throughs” This is a consequence of the 
practical limitations—‘no time for philoso- 
phy or theology.” The author quotes Max 
Born (p. 588) to the effect that “an active 
scientist has little time to spend on the 
history of science.” It is easy to say that 
our institutions of higher learning need 
more and better courses on the history of 
science, given by the mnght professors— 
men like Dr. Jaki, who really “know their 
stuff.’ What is really required are new 
“Departments of Integrative Studies.” Or 
is it perhaps that we need a new kind of 
university? 

OLIVER L REISER 

Professor Emeritus 

of Philosophy 
University of Pittsburgh 
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BERNARD G. CAMPBELL. Human Evolu- 
tion: An Introduction to Man’s Adapta- 
tions. Pp. xiv, 425. Chicago: Aldine, 
1966. $8.95. 

Professor Campbell has written a very 
clear, detailed, and comprehensive account 
of the morphological changes that have 
occurred in the evolution of the single, 
existing species of man. In tracing the 
evolutionary changes in the hard parts of 
our bodies—our skeletons—he has used for 
comparison the fossil remnants of other 
human and prehuman species. For the 
softer parts, however, he could only trace 
their presumptive evolution by comparing 
them with the homologous organs of the 
living primates. Thus, the detailed record 
of human evolution, by its very nature, 
must be incomplete. But a great deal of 
information has accumulated, enough, in 
fact, to need systematization, and this sys- 
tematization the author has done very well 
indeed. 

Human evolution, of course, is only a 
small part of evolution in general. Al 
animals and plants have evolved. Organic 
evolution, moreover, is a very complex 
process, and no one species is well suited 
for an investigation of all of the factors 
that have made species evolve. As a con- 
sequence, research in evolution has been 
scattered throughout a number of disci- 
plines. In fact, major contributions to 
evolution theory have come from such 
different areas as anthropology, biochem- 
istry, botany, genetics, physiology, and 
zoology. Fortunately, the author has a 
broader background than many who write 
on human evolution, and his coverage of 
the subject is more complete. Human 
Evolution is objective and well balanced. 
This is important because the factors re- 
sponsible for human evolution have, in 
places, acquired political overtones, and 
have been emphasized or blurred for other 
than scientific reasons. 

The only adverse criticism the reviewer 
can make lies in a minor and peripheral as- 
pect of Human Evolution. The author 
(p. 11~12) seems to strain natural selection 
a bit in explaining the deterioration and 
disappearance of organs that have lost their 
original function and have become relics. 
When natural selection is unable to protect 
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an organ, and it cannot protect one that is 
useless, mutation pressure, which is always 
a downhill process, will remove the organ 
without assistance. The useless organ does 
not have to have a negative survival value 
for it to be lost. The author also omits 
the “sampling error’ or Sewall Wright 
effect, an important factor in producing 
minor changes in small, more or less iso- 
lated populations. 

These minor flaws do not really lessen 
the value of Campbell’s factual account of 
the morphological changes that have been 
identified in human evolution. The book 
is definitely recommended to students; it 
includes a list of references (14 pp.), a 
glossary (27 pp.), and an index (15 pp.). 

Conway ZIRELE 

Emeritus Professor of Biology 

University of Pennsylvania 


M. M. Gotpsmire. Hobbes’s Science of 
Politics. Pp. xv, 274. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1966. $7.50. 
The principal thesis of this book is that 

Hobbes’s claim to have “elaborated sys- 

tematically” a science of natural bodies, 

a science of man, and a science of political 

bodies” must be taken seriously (p. 242). 

Hobbes, according to Professor Goldsmith, 

was “writing something more than political 

pamphlets” (p xv); he did indeed apply 
the Galilean method which he used in the 
natural sciences to a study of political 


phenomena. 
What is this method? It is “analytic- 
synthetic. The method of analysis, or 


resolution, begins from effects and dis- 
covers their possible causes; the method 
of synthesis, or composition, begins from 
causes and deduces their necessary effects” 
(p. 1). More specifically, Hobbes “starts 
with certain suppositions.” In physics 
these are “the theories of body, causation, 
and motion that he elaborates in De Cor- 
pore.” From these he then deduces theo- 
rems which “explain the observations and 
the experiences that we have” (pp. 38-39). 
According to Professor Goldsmith, Hobbes 
followed exactly this procedure in politics: 
“Hobbes’s natural science and his political 
science both begin with the imaginary an- 
nihilation, by analysis, of the phenomena 
to be explained. A conceptual apparatus 
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is then elaborated by definition and deduc- 
tion” (p. 229). Further, Hobbes’s politics 
suffers from the same weakness that infects 
his physics: “the absence of criteria for 
falsifying the theory by an empirical test. 
The theory is allowed to explain the phe- 
nomena, but it is not permitted to be 
tested by them” (p. 242). 

Given this thesis, the book falls into 
three parts which differ greatly both in 
length and in quality. There is a short 
introductory chapter on Hobbes’s episte- 
mology, since, as Professor Goldsmith 
rightly observes, an understanding of Hob- 
bes’s use of the analytic-synthetic method 
depends on an understanding of “how 
knowledge is possible” (p. 2). Unfortu- 
nately, this chapter is too short (14 pages) 
to deal adequately with the complex issues 
involved, and the second chapter (pp. 
15-47), which is concerned with the appli- 
cation of the method in physics, is not 
much better. Thus Professor Goldsmith 
discusses Hobbes’s nominalism briefly (pp. 
63-64), but only in connection with a 
peripheral question, whether nominalism 
entails that men are “all precisely alike.” 
It is not clear why any one would think 
that nominalism entails this; but in any 
case Professor Goldsmith passes completely 
over the more important point that nomi- 
nalism, taken together with the claim that 
all necessary propositions are analytic, leads 
to the conclusion that the sovereign must 
promulgate the “truth,” in order to prevent 
unseemly and inconclusive disputes among 
physicists. 

The chapters on political theory, which 
occupy the bulk of the book, are very 
much better. Professor Goldsmith’s ex- 
position of Hobbes’s view of natural law 
Is persuasive, and his critique of War- 
render’s interpretation (pp. 115-120) seems 
to me conclusive. There is a useful section 
(pp. 140-155) on antecedents of Hobbes’s 
theory of the contract in classical authors, 
in Bodin, in the Puritans, and in Hooker. 
There is an interesting section (pp. 214- 
227) on Hobbes’s attitude toward religion. 
In an appendix (pp. 250-51) Professor 
Goldsmith argues that Hobbes was “what 
he professed to be, that is, a slightly 
heterodox Erastian.” 

In sum, there is much interesting ma- 
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terial in this book, though the main thesis 
does not seem to me to have been made 
out, chiefly because Professor Goldsmith 
has failed to “unravel the connections be- 
tween reason, experience, and faith in 
[Hobbes’s] philosophy” (p xv). 
W. T. Jones 

Professor of Philosophy 

Pomona College 

Claremont 

California 


G. V. Ostrov (Ed.). Industry and Labor 
in the USSR. Pp. viii, 279. New 
York: Barnes & Noble, 1966. $8.00 


The efforts of the newly formed cadres 
of Soviet sociologists are evaluated quite 
distinctly by different sets of American 
sociologists. Some seem to feel that a 
dancing bear is remarkable, whether he 
does it well or not, and we sense real re- 
joicing in their reports on Soviet sociology. 
Others insist that dancing is dancing and 
are quite ready to mock at the bear’s 
clumsy efforts. Those contrasting judg- 
ments have their justification in the differ- 
entiated quality of the work being done in 
Soviet sociology. It is clear from this 
translated collection of published and un- 
published research reports by Soviet in- 
dustrial sociologists that, on one hand, 
as a company. they still do not hesitate 
to serve up census statistics, chamber of 
commerce-type publicity handouts, and oc- 
casionally sheer pap, seeking to pass it off 
as sociological research. On the other hand, 
there are evidently a number of serious, 
capable, sophisticated, and even daring 
young men working in the Soviet Union 
whose research must be acknowledged to 
be at the forefront of research in industrial 
sociology. In between there is a grey area 
in which interesting material is presented, 
but in a manner which leaves it obscure 
whether the misleading use of the informa- 
tion is consciously motivated or derives 
rom lack of sophistication in handling 
social science data. As an example we note 
the report by F. Yu. Aleshina on changes 
in the living standards of a set of ninety- 
two families from 1951 to 1959. Detailed 
information on the living conditions of in- 
dividual Soviet families is so rare ‘that we 
must be grateful to have anything at all 
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on this subject. Yet one must also note 
that Aleshina presents the data indicating 
marked improvements in earnings, food 
consumption, and the like without giving 
any acknowledgment of the abysmal level 
that conditions had fallen to in the early 
1950’s; without any apparent sensitivity to 
the issue of the representativeness of her 
set of families; nor with any evident 
awareness that her method may be confus- 
ing absolute improvements in living stan- 
dards with the relative gains which come 
with the aging, and the associated ca- 
reer advancement, of her ninety-two bread- 
winners. 

In assessing the prospects for Soviet 
sociology one can present quite a range of 
evaluations depending on which type of 
material one selects for emphasis. This 
reviewer is impressed by the volume of 
work which is apparently under way, the 
scope of the issues which are studied, the 
size of the samples which are collected, 
and the general competence with which 
the materials are processed. It is signifi- 
cant that Soviet sociologists are now per- 
mitted to publish figures revealing that in 
Leningrad factories there are more workers 
either indifferent to or dissatisfied with 
their jobs than there are men who are 
satisfied Equally notable is the acknowl- 
edgment that in typical machine shops in 
Gorky, among the men at the bottom of 
the labor-force hierarchy, that is, of the 
men on simple machines or in manual 
labor, only about 2 per cent participated 
in the movement to rationalize labor. 
These facts are cited not to criticize Soviet 
industry. They are quite comparable to 
statistics for industry in the other ad- 
vanced countries. What makes these cita- 
tions noteworthy is that Soviet sociologists 
are allowed to collect the data and to 
publish the results. 

On the more critical side one may note 
that Soviet industrial sociology seems to 
have a decidedly managerial orientation—it 
all blithely assumes that the worker wants 
higher production and will share reasonably 
in the profits which follow from attaining 
it. There is not the slightest hint here of 
the ubiquitous problem of restriction of 
output, which is acknowledged to be an 
issue in the franker discussions of sociolo- 
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gists from other socialist countries There 
ig an excessive concern with descriptive 
statistics and a failure to undertake more 
complex and deep analysis of interrelations 
and causes. Nevertheless, the report on 
“the effect of vocational distinctions on the 
attitude to work” by A. G. Zdravomyslov 
and V. A. Yadov reflects such sound grasp 
of the research basic issues, such firm 
competence in the handling of appropriate 
methodology, and such utter lack of cant 
and ideological folderol in the analysis of 
findings, as to leave this reviewer con- 
vinced that in the next decade we will hear 
much more, and much that is increasingly 
good, from Soviet sociology. 
ALEX INKELES 
Professor of Sociology 
Harvard University 


Pret THOENES. The Elite in the Welfare 
State Edited by J. A. Banks. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by J. E. Bingham. 
Pp. 236. New York: Free Press, 1966. 
$6.95. 


It is certainly true that the author deals 
with the subjects pointed out in the title. 
We are informed about the concept of the 
elite and its functions in society, about the 
Welfare State, and also about the elite in 
the Welfare State. The first half of 
Thoenes’ work gives an intelligent exposé 
of important writings—Pareto, Mosca, 
Mannheim, and Geiger—on the concept of 
elite or elites. The next two chapters 
deal with the Welfare State. The last part 
(p. 169 ff.) is devoted to the elite in the 
Welfare State. 

Now the elaborate exposé and the evalua- 
tion of other authors’ writings are justified 
only if the author utilizes their argumenta- 
tion to clarify his own specific subject. 
As a matter of fact I cannot see much 
connection between the two parts of the 
book. I appreciate Thoenes’ critical analy- 
sis of Pareto’s or Mosca’s work, but it 
has remained too much an independent 
whole. My appreciation of the description 
of the Welfare State as a form of society 
sus generis seems to me to be excellent, 
but still in reading the book-——and I daresay 
this reading is not annoying, on the con- 
trary——I feel a bit impatient, because I am 
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waiting for what has been promised in the 
full title of the book. The very chapters 
on the role of the elite in the Welfare 
State are a bit disappointing. It is not a 
surprise to read that the older elites of en- 
trepreneurs and engineers have lost ground 
to the functionary elite bearing the stamp 
of a scientific elite. In the Welfare State 
Scientific specialists—technicians, econo- 
mists, and sociologists—-occupy the position 
of an elite, claiming “the task of knowing, 
carrying out and safeguarding the essential 
requirements for determining the structure, 
the function and the development of so- 
ciety as a whole” (p. 195). It would have 
been surprising if Thoenes had formulated 
it otherwise. What I miss is empirical 
materials on the factual decision-making 
process. Thoenes is an essayist. He argues 
in a convincing and even in J. E. Bingham’s 
translation original style. But where is the 
proof that his description is correct? And 
if there is no proof needed of the important 
role of the scientific elite, why write this 
book? A simple description of some cases 
of decision-making might have pointed out 
under what conditions which elites can 
have what influence on the functioning of 
the Welfare State. In expressing my sin- 
cere and deep esteem for journalism I may 
conclude that Thoenes in the chapters deal- 
ing with the role of the elite in the Welfare 
State writes as a high-level journalist. His 
contribution is not to the established—in 
his terminology “closed’—-sociology but 
eventually to the courageous “open” so- 
ciology involved in societal problems. 

This book does not inform us with hard 
facts on what is the role played by the 
elite in the Welfare State; it says a lot 
about the author himself. But this is one 
of its charms. 

SJOERD GROENMAN 

Professor of Sociology 

State University of Utrecht 

The Netherlands 


Martin L. Gross. The Doctors, Pp. xii, 
605. New York: Random House, 1966. 
$6.95. 


This reviewer would like to give the 
author the benefit of the doubt and assume 
that he had at least as a secondary goal, 
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after that of producing a “bestseller,” to 
have his thesis seriously considered. How- 
ever, I find it difficult to match our on- 
going health-care system with the “present” 
he proscribes or to imagine a system func- 
tioning in the “future” he prescribes. For 
instance, in his “present” one wonders how 
two-thirds of our relatively sophisticated 
public could possibly submit themselves to 
an annual “encounter” with the medical 
profession and the possibility of hospitali- 
zation when patients are more likely to 
suffer from the “ordeal” than to benefit 
from it “In the chaotic environment 
known today as the ‘American hospital’ 
its successes are more surprising than its 
many failings’ (p. 150). The author’s 
idealized “future” would result in a dearth 
of recruits to medicine. Few would care, 
or dare, to submit themselves to the zealous 
spartan-like training, discipline, and super- 
human dedication the author suggests are 
necessary to minimize errors in medical 
judgment. 

The jacket title page has a subtitle: 
“A Penetrating Analysis of the American 
Physician and His Practice of Medicine.” 
There is nothing “penetrating” about this 
work, and it hardly qualifies as ‘‘analysis.” 
It is exceedingly long, tedious, and pre- 
tentious, revealing nothing more, and often 
considerably less, than what has been 
known by serious students of the field for 
many years. 

The author is riding a currently popular 
wave of social criticism. American medi- 
cine is, undoubtedly, at a crossroad, but 
the “correct” avenue it should take is not 
as easily found or is as self-evident as is 
visualized in this book. The difficulty 
of selecting the “right way” is evidenced 
by the conflicting nature of Mr. Gross’ 
own prescriptions. At one point the medi- 
cal profession is damned for commission 
—overprescribing of drugs (pp. 483-484). 
At another it is damned for possible omis- 
sion—physicians have a bias that patients 
are healthier than they really are (p. 31). 

Despite such difficulties, we are led to 
believe that there is a golden mean. Such 
a mean is to be found by: (1) choosing 
future medical students with “higher social 
motivation” than that of present students 
and physicians, presumably by personality 
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and social value tests; (2) introducing 
social science and humanities into the 
medical-school curriculum on the assump- 
tion that these subjects necessarily make a 
person more “ethical”; (3) de-emphasizing 
research and re-emphasizing clinical teach- 
ing, as if these are mutually exclusive; 
(4) making re-examination of practicing 
physicians compulsory and eliminating the 
20 per cent with the lowest scores; (5) 
creating a ‘“medicoversity’ which is the 
author’s term embracing the private prac- 
titioner, the community hospital, and the 
medical university constantly supervising 
and consulting one another; and (6) check- 
ing the day-to-day work of doctors in both 
office and hospital. The merits of these 
prescriptions are certainly debatable not to 
mention their practicality. Still, despite 
the selective documentation from scores 
of medical journals to the contrary, the 
reviewer cannot help but wonder if the 
“disease” afflicting our health-care system 
can possibly be as drastic as the over-all 
“cure” proposed. 

Throughout this book the author assumes 
that methods for quality control have been 
largely perfected, and all that remains are 
physical and social engineering problems. 
In order to be given serious consideration, 
he had better ponder this assumption 
longer and more deeply, and in which 
case, welcome to the club. 

Opin W. ANDERSON 

Professor of Sociology 

Center for Health 

Administration Studies 

University of Chicago 


Jonas B. RoprrscHer. Pursuit of Agree- 
ment: Psychiatry & the Law. Pp. 270. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1966. 
$8.00. 


Dr. Robitscher is an unusual man in 
many respects and, aided no doubt by his 
unique characteristics, has written an ex- 
cellent book. He is a graduate of both 
the law school and the medical school of 
George Washington University, served for 
a time as a newspaper editor at Brown 
University and later as a reporter for the 
Wall Street Journal, and, having finished 
all of this, completed his psychiatric and 
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psychoanalytic training at the Institute of 
the Pennsylvania Hospital in Philadelphia. 
All of this might expect you to believe 
that he would write a knowledgeable, read- 
able book, and you would be correct, for 
that is exactly what he has done. 

The book is an “attempt to throw light 
on the murky area which we call Forensic 
Psychiatry,” and Dr. Robitscher has suc- 
ceeded very well in his attempt. Unlike 
many other similar texts, articles, and re- 
views on the subject, the author tries to 
find the unifying themes which might hold 
the disciplines together, and over and over 
again he reiterates the sometimes differing 
but often amazingly similar points of view 
with which both groups try to solve the 
problems that confront them. By em- 
phasizing the similarities and trying to 
clarify the reasoning, philosophy, and tradi- 
tion behind the differences, he tries to help 
reach some accord. But more than that, 
he raises some new and different questions, 
questions which hopefully with further 
thought, experience, and experimentation 
might help the practitioners of each dis- 
cipline to better discharge their duties to 
society and their client-patients. 

Virtually every important subject in the 
area of law and psychiatry is covered: 
contracts, marriage, divorce, wills, criminal 
responsibility, sterilization and abortion, 
traumatic neurosis, commitment and com- 
mittability, rights of hospitalized patients, 
juveniles, sexual psychopaths, confiden- 
tiality, and privilege. In each area Dr, 
Robitscher gives the general rule and the 
reasoning and precedents behind the rule 
and also reveals some of his own thoughts 
and some questions which might be con- 
sidered to further clarify and advance the 
goals of both professions. He is especially 
good on the subject of the civil rights of 
those persons committed to mental hos- 
pitals; he might have given more attention 
to suicide or to the question of capacity 
to stand trial. But this latter is carping 
at what is really an excellent book, an 
excellent introduction to an important and 
dificult area, and an excellent place to 
begin the quest for the attainable under- 
standing and comprehension of different 
points of view. Dr. Robitscher closes his 
epilogue with the whole purpose of his 
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book: “Psychiatrists understand better than 
lawyers that one area of sickness in the 
individual affects the whole. . . . Lawyers 
understand better than psychiatrists that 
liberties and rights can not be abrogated 
in some areas without affecting all areas 
In the midst of world-shaking concerns, 
the fate of the individual, at least in our 
society, is still paramount.” 
RICHARD LoNsporF 
Assistant Professor of 
Psychiatry and Law 
University of Pennsylvania 


Davi M. Downes. The Delinquent Solu- 
tion: A Study in Subcultural Theory. 
Pp. xi, 287. New York: Free Press, 
1966. $6.95. 


In the first half of this rather important 
book, Downes is primarily concerned with 
the concept of delinquent subculture, de- 
linquent gangs, the developing theories of 
delinquent subcultures, and their exten- 
tion and critiques leveled against them. 
He contends, for example, that there is not 
one but several subcultures: those outside 
the dominant culture and those within it; 
the latter, in turn, contains subcultures 
which are either positive reactions to the 
demands of the social structure or negative 
ones. (Cohen’s theory, one of the central 
concerns of the book, for example, is seen 
to deal only with this last type.) Examin- 
ing in considerable detail American theori- 
zations of delinquent subcultures—partic- 
ularly contrasting Cohen-Short with Clo- 
ward-Ohlin—Downes points out different 
focuses of attention, structural locations, 
and subcultural “solutions” as regards the 
elimination of guilt, alternatives to delin- 
quent behavior, and varieties of existing 
subcultures. Of no less value is his analy- 
sis of the extensions and critiques of sub- 
cultural models involving what he has 
chosen to call “limiting” critiques—Kit- 
suse and Dietrick, Toby and Bordua— 
“extensive” critiques—particularly Walter 
Miler and Sykes and Matza who explicitly 
repudiate the concept of the delinquent 
subculture—‘‘applied” validations—Spergel, 
Kobrin, Short and Strodtbeck, Reiss and 
Rhodes, and others—and “basic” valida- 
tions. Downes concludes that Cloward- 
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Ohlin and Cohen-Short—despite the pro- 
testations of the former—are essentially 
homogeneous approaches with different 
“concentrations.” 

In the second part of the book, Downes 
indicates that American experierces have 
been quite different from those cf England, 
where there is relatively little organized 
crime, there exists institutional support of 
the working-class criteria of status, and 
youths suffer little unemploymeat. Delin- 
quency in Stepney and Poplar, two work- 
ing-class boroughs in London, were studied 
by use of an extensive statistical survey as 
well as “informal observation” (“hanging 
around”) of the two areas The author 
concludes that while London male adoles- 
cents often belong to groups they seldom 
belong to gangs; that while they are some- 
times rowdy they are seldom malicious; 
and that their delinquencies are highly 
utilitarian. In essence, no evidence was 
uncovered of American-types of juvenile 
gangs in London, and little support was 
given to Cloward and Ohlin’s subcultures 
nor Cohen’s “parent-male” subculture. No 
criminal subculture was found, perhaps be- 
cause of the lack of a successfu_ illegitimate 
opportunity structure. Even more striking 
was the nonexistence of a conflict subcul- 
ture attributed, by Downes, to London 
which, when compared to American metro- 
politan communities, had a different ecolog- 
ical density, an absence of significant con- 
centrations of minority-grou> members, 
and the high employability of adolescents. 
Delinquency in the Poplar area was not due 
to alienation or status-frustration but to 
dissociation from middle-class-dominated 
schools, occupations, and recreation, and it 
is within these three areas chat viable 
prevention programs must be undertaken. 

LEONARD SAVITZ 

Professor of Sociology 

Temple University 


PauL W. Keve. Imaginative Program- 
ming in Probation and Parole. Pp. 293. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1967. $6.75. 

This is a well-written, optimistic report 
on a number of different types of experi- 
mental programs or innovations trying to 
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make more effective the services related to 
probation and parole. Attention is focused 
primarily on varieties of field services 
rather than on programs in institutions, 
but some of the services discussed, such as 
group counseling, the Highfields type of 
guided-group interaction meeting, or Syna- 
non programs are probably more institu- 
tion-centered than otherwise. 

There are nine chapters dealing with four 
principal areas of discussion First, there 
are three chapters devoted to a lucid pre- 
sentation of general social-work philosophy 
and terminology as seen in the chapter 
titles: (1) “Case Work as a Dynamic 
Method,” (2) “Special Case Work Ap- 
proaches,” and (3) “The Group Work 
Method”; then follow three chapters de- 
scribing and explaining in varying detail 
some twenty or more “imaginative experi- 
ments” such as (4) “Special Purpose Pro- 
grams” (for example, Citizenship Training 
Group, Inc., in Boston or the Weekend 
Ranch Program in Minneapolis, (5) “Con- 
trolled Culture as a Treatment Tool” (for 
example, Highfields, N.J. and Essexfields 
in Newark, NJ, or the START Centers 
in New York), (6) “Narcotics Addicts on 
Probation or Parole” (especially the pro- 
grams in New York and California and the 
self-help techniques of Synanon); there are 
two chapters on various aspects of utiliz- 
ing client experience and personnel in re- 
habilitation programs indicated in self-ex- 
planatory chapter titles: (7) “The Client as 
Staff” (for example, the SCORE program 
of Cambridge, Mass , New York City, and 
Syracuse, N.Y, and the Community Ap- 
prentice Program of Washington, D.C. and 
several others) and (8) “The Halfway 
House” (epitomized by the comment “A 
halfway house without a program is just a 
flophouse”); there is a final chapter on 
involving the community in the problems 
of rehabilitation expressed in the chapter 
title (9) “Community Involvement in Cor- 
rections” (for example, Royal Oak, Mich. 
Volunteer program, the use of volunteers in 
Sweden and Denmark, and many other 
types of lay participation in the efforts 
at rehabilitation). 

Though this is a book dealing with tech- 
niques thought to be useful in bringing 
about change in the attitudes and behavior 
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of persons on probation or parole, there is 
no discussion of any of the basic problems 
or paradoxes of crime causation. Instead, 
one finds free use of many familiar verbal 
clichés in terms of hostility, immaturity, 
guilt feelings, and the like, which are so 
indefinite and nonspecific that they tend to 
mean whatever the user wishes them to 
mean and are significant mostly as a reflec- 
tion of the impact of dynamic or Freudian 
psychological orientations on social-work 
terminology. 

Numerous so-called “imaginative experi- 
ments” are described, and, while it is freely 
admitted that not every probationer or 
parolee is suitable material for the special 
type of program under consideration, there 
is still no discussion at all of techniques 
found useful in selecting candidates for one 
type of program or another. In the ex- 
amples discussed, selection seems to have 
been a matter of intuitive judgment—the 
wisdom of a judge, the judgment of an 
experienced and “wise” counselor, proba- 
tion officer, or other administrator. Yet 
the basic fact remains and must be faced; 
the favorable outcome claimed may be as 
much or more a matter of selecting the 
right kind of subjects than of the nature 
of the program attempted. 

The extent to which objective, imper- 
sonal, “scientific” procedures replace the 
uncertain role of intuitive judgment and 
personal subjective bias will mark to a 
large extent the possible achievement of 
probation and parole practice as solid ac- 
complishments in a more scientific penol- 
ogy ‘This book is not a notable contribu- 
tion to that end. It is, however, a very 
useful and stimulating review of some as- 
pects of present practice, and as such it 
will be found useful to both students and 
practitioners in the field 

GEORGE B. VOLD 

Emeritus Professor 

of Sociology 
University of Minnesota 


Morris I. STEIN. Volunteers for Peace: 
The First Group of Peace Corps Volun- 
teers in a Rural Community Develop- 
ment Program in Colombia, South Amer- 
tca. Pp. x, 258. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1966 $7.95. 
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It is generally believed that selection of 
young Americans for Peace Corps service 
has been successful, despite the agonizing 
inexactness which must inevitably surround 
such decisions. Dr. Morris Stein, a psy- 
chologist, was involved in the selection of 
one of the first groups to go overseas. 
The present book resulted from Dr. Stein’s 
involvement with sixty-two Volunteers who 
were trained at Rutgers University in 1961, 
served in rural community-development 
sites in Colombia until 1963, and returned 
to the United States to a great variety 
of careers. The book has flaws as psycho- 
logical research: its quantitative results are 
based on so small a sample as to make 
them almost unacceptable as a basis for 
generalization, Further, the sixty-two-man 
sample itself is far from typical of the 
Peace Corps in rural community develop- 
ment. Nearly everyone who had contact 
with this first group attests to the fact 
that they were unusual in almost every 
respect: age, maturity, originality, and com- 
mitment. I know a great number of them 
personally. With a few notable exceptions, 
they are standouts The Peace Corps has 
seldom seen their like since. 

Dr. Stein is well aware of the inadequacy 
of his sample. It is a pity, then, that he 
did not minimize the results of his study 
of Volunteer effectiveness, predictability of 
success, and the value of a typological 
approach to selection. He might then have 
given fuller attention to that other part of 
his book which is of real value: the nature 
of the community-development job, the re- 
action of Colombians to the presence of 
exotic foreigners, and the meaning of “suc- 
cess” in the highly inexact business of 
development assistance. Dr. Stein’s intui- 
tive responses to these questions are of 
far greater value than his quantitative re- 
sponses. I realize that a professional psy- 
chologist cannot step too far beyond the 
accepted confines of his discipline without 
running the danger of being labeled a seer 
and a prophet-—pejorative terms when ap- 
plied to a researcher; however, Dr. Stein 
was one of the first serious students of the 
Peace Corps job, and he has a great deal 
to tell us. In 1964, one of the Volunteers 
who was the subject of this book told me, 
“The Peace Corps should have picked the 
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brains of our ‘shrink’ [Dr. Stein]—it 
would be in a lot better shape now.” This 
book contains a number of insights, but 
they are fuzzily focused, buried beneath 
an overlay of obscure and only marginally 
relevant research data. 

Here is the real dilemma, only partly 
delineated by Dr. Stein: it is technically 
impossible to select people to do a job 
when you do not know what that job is. 
When Dr. Stein commenced his research 
the Peace Corps was only trying to find 
good Americans to represent their country 
abroad. Today the agency is making an 
effort to describe its Volunteers’ jobs. 
Volunteers for Peace really is the story of 
how iob definition began. The Peace Corps 
still has a long way to go. For those 
interested in the subject, I urge a reading 
of this book, which, without its sections 
dealing with psychological research, is a 
valuable document. 

MERIDAN BENNETT 

Peace Corps Consultant 

Missoula 

Montana 


May N. Diaz. Tonalá: Conservatism, Re- 
sponsibility, and Authority in a Mexi- 
can Town. Pp 234. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 
1966. $5.00. 

Norman S. Hayner, in collaboration with 
Una MIDDLETOWN Hayner. New Pat- 
terns in Old Mexico: A Study of Town 
and Metropolis. Pp. 316. New Haven, 
Conn.: College & University Press, 1966. 
$6.00. 


Diaz, despite her title, has written es- 
sentially a sympathetic and an easily read- 
able ethnographic description of a famous 
pottery-making village about to be en- 
gulfed by the expanding metropolitan area 
of Guadalajara in western Mexico. The 
town clearly is conservative and little aware 
of the implications of the changes which 
have already occurred or are impending. 
Middlemen have taken over much of the 
pottery distribution; efforts have been 
made to introduce a primitive factory sys- 
tem of pottery manufacture; more and 
more Tonaltecans are involved in wage 
labor or employment; some are commuting 
to the city; more and more city people are 
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involved with the village; and suburban 
development is beginning to encroach upon 
its lands. External agencies are more num- 
erous, but even those represented in the 
town are not active. Basically, most Tonal- 
tecans live the life of colonial peasants 
and craftsmen who have taken over a few 
modern items of material culture and are 
benefited by expanding markets for pot- 
tery. They seem utterly unprepared for 
the urban environment about to engulf 
them. 

The theoretical apparatus is slight and 
confined mainly to George Foster’s dyadic 
contract concepts. There is little analysis 
of responsibility or authority. Apart from 
a brief section on early Spanish contacts 
with the village and reference to a few 
recent changes, there is little time-depth 
to the study. This is partly the author’s 
choice, partly a result of scanty data. The 
village population is regarded locally as 
Indian, but it is wholly Spanish-speaking; 
if the population is of Indian ancestry, 
culturally it seems very mestizoized. In- 
deed, the one illustration of a Tonaltecan 
craftsman seems far more Spanish than 
Indian. Some of the scanty literature for 
western Mexico is not referred to, for 
example, the works of Paul Taylor and 
Norman Humphrey for Jalisco. The sys- 
tem of marriage by robo (“kidnapping”) 
is explained as having its origin in inter- 
barrio or ward rivalry. It is described 
for other places in western Mexico, for 
example, Tarascan Cheran, a distribution 
which suggests a colonial introduction. 

In a very different kind of book Hayner 
treats social changes during Mexico’s per- 
iod of greatest economic and population 
growth in a quasi-popular manner. Some 
topics are treated on a Redfieldian folk- 
urban continuum approach, either com- 
paring Oaxaco and nearby villages with 
Mexico City and nearby villages, or giving 
contrasting observations and data between 
the 1940’s—in some cases earlier—and 
either the late 1950’s or early 1960s. 
Very often, however, data and observa- 
tions of the 1940’s or before are treated 
as though they were contemporary and 
only careful reading will reveal the fact. 
Most tourist visitors to Oaxaca will not 
see either a burro or an oxcart; the Paseo 
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de la Reforma in Mexico City no longer 
ends at the Caballito. 

In some chapters gossip, folklore, and 
second-hand opinions abound; the chapter 
on the mordida (bribe) is a case in point. 
Very probably the mordida is rampant in 
Mexico; this reviewer, in fifty years of 
frequent and often extended visits to Mex- 
ico has never paid a bribe. Hayner pays 
undue attention to the few Protestants and 
Protestant missionary activities in Mexico 
but he never asks why they should be there. 
He tries hard to be fair to the recent 
activities of the Catholic Church but clearly 
neither understands Catholicism as a faith 
nor distinguishes between faith and insti- 
tution. The Blessing of the Animals is 
described as magic, and colonial survivals 
in the folk religion are confused with 
paganism. Examples could be multiplied. 

On the positive side, Hayner has pio- 
neered sociological studies in Mexico. His 
book includes a great deal of statistical 
data and analyses which are hard to find 
elsewhere. If these seem inadequate, often 
they are the best there are, and Hayner 
repeatedly gives leads and suggestions for 
needed research. It is nevertheless an 
uneven book, which may mislead the unin- 
formed and irritate the specialist. 

RaLpH L. BEALS 

Professor of Anthropology 

University of California 

Los Angeles 


FreD Eccan. The American Indian: Per- 
spectives for the Study of Social Change. 
Pp. xi, 193. Chicago: Aldine, 1966. 
$5.75. 

Lewis Henry Morgan, nineteenth-century 
up-state New York lawyer and business 
entrepreneur, fathered the comparative 
study of kinship as the basis of primitive 
social organization. His Systems of Con- 
sanguinity and Affinity of the Human 
Family (1871) is still a fundamental an- 
thropological classic. His League of the 
Iroquois (1851) is one of the first com- 
prehensive studies of the social organization 
of an American Indian tribe His Ancient 
Society (1877) capped his career of cre- 
ative scholarship in a grand theory and 
formulation of human social evolution. 
Morgan’s evolutionary theory went into 
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almost total eclipse during the early decades 
of this century—except among Marxist 
dogmatists——-but now the pendulum is on 
the backswing; his name and works are 
enjoying a revival of interest and respect. 

The University of Rochester, which 
claims a special tie to Morgan, has furth- 
ered the movement with a series of three 
annual Lewis Morgan Lectures, initiated in 
1963. The second guest speaker was Fred 
Eggan, Harold W. Swift Distinguished 
Service Professor of Anthropology at the 
University of Chicago, whose 1964 Morgan 
Lectures are now published under the title, 
the American Indian. 

Professor Eggan is a master of his 
subject, and his exposition is lucid and 
always directly to the point. Anthropolo- 
gists and other students of American Indian 
tribal societies will be delighted with the 
clear-sighted summary of contemporary re- 
searches into the variations of certain types 
of kinship terminology which have been 
found among the tribes of the eastern 
woodlands, the plains, and the southwestern 
pueblos. The variations are spelled out in 
detail and then explained in terms of the 
effects of ecological niches interacting with 
subsistence economies and residence pat- 
terns. Morgan was the first to demon- 
strate that the terminological classification 
of relatives was a cultural phenomenon 
which varies in accordance with types of 
societies and subsistence systems. Mor- 
gan’s ethnographic data were crude, by 
present-day standards, and he assumed 
much more stability in systems of kinship 
classification that actually exists. 

Eggan spells out the recent data from 
North America that establish a wider and 
more detailed variety within the several 
major types of kinship than Morgan ever 
suspected. He also demonstrates that sur- 
viving American Indian kinship systems 
are highly sensitive to the changes in ecol- 
ogy and social environment induced by 
the presence of white civilization The 
exact nature of the shifts in kinship that 
have been detected by a number of Ameri- 
can ethnologists is ably elucidated in 
Professor Eggan’s synthesis of the data. 

Anthropology may be deservedly proud 
of the sophisticated techniques and meth- 
ods which, derived from Morgan, have 
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enabled them to lay bare the essential 
mechanics of social systems in areas not 
even dreamed of by laymen. However, 
the layman who seizes upon the volume 
eagerly thinking, “Ah! Indians!” will soon 
find his ardor cooled unless he has had 
ample grounding in the elements of kinship 
analysis, One does not expect to read 
an expert treatise in nuclear physics, how- 
ever simplified it may be, without knowing 
something about physics. Nor can one 
hope to understand the social organization 
of American Indian tribes without first 
having acquired elementary facility in us- 
ing the tools of anthropology. What has 
happened to the social structure of Ameri- 
can Indian tribes is happening to hundreds 
of social systems around the world. There- 
fore, a worth-while test for any social 
scientist interested in the comparative po- 
litics and economics of the modernization 
of underdeveloped peoples might be to test 
his ability to comprehend this little book. 
It is important to have such comprehension, 
for the dynamics of kinship is at the heart 
of most non-Western social systems. 
E. ADAMSON HOEBEL 

Regents Professor and Chairman 

Department of Anthropology 

University of Minnesota 
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ton University, Ottawa. “This collec- 
tion of twelve essays... 
evaluates change in the Communist 
world in terms cf East-West relations. 
. it will succeed admirably in reveal- 
ing ‘something of the new intemational 
reality’ to the interested layman and 
the beginning student of foreign af- 

fairs.” ey Journal. 256 pp. 
U-619/$2.25 


THE HARD AND 
BITTER PEACE 
World Politics Since 1945 


By G. F. Hudson. “Hudson is not 
just a commentator on events: He sees 
their sources, and seeks their explana- 
tion, in the forces at work in our age 
and time, conflicts of power, political, 
military and ideological. This is pro- 
foundly illuminating. . . . Everyone who 
is concemed with, everyone who seri- 
ously wants to understand, the heart of 
what is happening in the world... 
should read this book.”—Wal/ Street 
Journal. 319 pp. bibliog., index. 
U-594/$2.50 
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THE IDEOLOGIES OF 
THE DEVELOPING 
NATIONS 


Revised Edition 

Edited with an Introduction by 
Paul E. Sigmund. Foreword by 
Reinhold Niebuhr. An extensively 
revised and expanded edition of the 
now-standard text which Africa Today 
has called “a penetrating analysis- of 
personalities and parties.” Through se- 
lections from articles, speeches, and 
books, Professor Sigmund surveys the 
political thought and ideologies of the 
leaders of the developing nations in Asia, 
Africa, the Middle East, and Latin 
America. 440 pp. U-529/$2.95 


WORLD POLITICS 
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REVOLUTION 


By John W. Spanier. “The best 
analysis, in a single book, of the three 
dominant revolutionary trands in modern 
world politics: the revolution in weapons 
technology, the revolutionary politics of 
Communism, and the revolution of mod- 
emizing nationalism in the underdevel- 
oped areas.” —GLENN H. SNYDER, Pro- 
fessor of Political Science, State Uni- 
versity of New York at Buffalo. 
448 pp. bibliog., index 

Praeger Paperbound Text/$3.95 
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stag are clarified and contrasted with the 
failures of the parliament in the 1908 Dasly 
Telegraph and 1911 Zabern affairs. Chan- 
cellors Bülow and Bethmann-Hollweg years 
before the “improvised revolution” revealed 
the tendency to denigrate the German 
estates which still continues today. More- 
over, the old-ruling elites and the politici- 
ans of new groups continue to equate their 
own interests with the national interest. 

The Bonn chamber was a patent im- 
provisation in a twofold attempt to abolish 
the lectern and the “lecture hall” and to 
adopt the English parliamentary system 
The Free Democrats retorted that “the 
two-party system does not exist here” and 
that the voter, not the architect, will decide 
the fate of the office building When it 
was later decided to reconstruct the ruined 
Reichstag building in Berlin, the advantage 
to the Federal Republic was far from clear. 

The political behavior of members of 
the Bundestag was influenced first by their 
social background and secondly by the 
specific norms of behavior of the institution 
or parliament. ‘There was the traditional 
concept of the gentleman member repre- 
senting the “whole people” No man, ob- 
served Max Weber fifty years ago, with the 
qualities of a leader would “enter parlia- 
ment permanently.” The German electoral 
system was so complicated as to justify 
this conclusion. Karl Loewenstein deter- 
mined that fifty-three members of the first 
Bundestag or 13 per cent of the total had 
been members of the Nazi party. Eleven 
years later one hundred and eleven mem- 
bers or 22 per cent of the total had served 
the Hitler Reich as officials, diplomats, 
jurists, or war economists. 

The Basic Law assigned certain powers 
to the Bundestag It elected the Chancel- 
lor, selected his colleagues in the Cabinet, 
and played a role in the legislative process, 
as well as representative functions. Gov- 
ernment bills which constitute three- 
fourths of all legislation enacted must pass 
through the following stages: ministerial 
drafting and Cabinent approval, the first 
passage through the Bundesrat, the com- 
mittee review in the Bundestag, the second 
and third readings in the Bundestag, the 
second passage through the Bundesrat, and 
finally the promulgation. 
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Professor Loewenberg selected the initial 
legislative step toward German rearma- 
ment, the Volunteers Bill of July 23, 1955, 
as an example of the ability of the Bun- 
destag to rewrite a government bill when 
its critics were located in all parties in 
the House. In fact, this bill was severely 
criticized in the Bundesrat by all the 
representatives of the Laender, but the 
government was certain that it could pass 
the bill in the Bundestag and announced 
that it would answer the criticisms of the 
Bundesrat representatives after the bill 
passed unchanged. 

Thanks to several research grants the 
author has examined and cited an amazing 
number of leading studies by political sci- 
entists in Germany and America. He has 
been the first scholar to study the available 
sources, including information supplied by 
members of parliament. While he has used 
many English equivalents drawn from the 
vocabulary of the House of Commons, 
he has also adopted certain American 
equivalents 

Unlike the Weimar constitution, the 
Basic Law provides for election of the 
Chancellor by the Bundestag. Failures of 
the Constitutional Monarchy and the Wei- 
mar Republic have caused a breakdown 
in the relationship between the government 
and the public. Twice in this century 
a totalitarian dictatorship, alone, has been 
able to mobilize the Germans for political 
action. However, Kurt Georg Kiesinger, 
at the head of the black-red coalition of 
Christian Democrats and Social Democrats, 
has received the approval of 60 per cent 
of the public, only one hundred days after 
assuming the office of Chancellor Only 
6 per cent have declared themselves openly 
against him 

The author’s summation in his final 
chapter on parliament and German politics 
is unsurpassed in its exposure of the 
strength and unusual weaknesses of the 
present coalition government. This sum- 
mation, in fact the entire book, should be 
read by everyone concerned with the future 
of Germany. The Cabinet has failed to 
solve the problems of the heritage of the 
past and the function of representation 
“Furthermore,” concludes Professor Loew- 
enberg, “in the performance of the function 
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of representation, the stability of the entire 
political system is at stake.” 
RaLra HasweEty Lutz 
Professor Emeritus of History 
Stanford University 


Ricwarp A. ComFort Revolutionary 
Hamburg: Labor Politics m the Early 
Weimar Republic. Pp. x, 226. Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1966. $6.00. 


At the outbreak of World War I, the 
German Social Democratic Party (SPD) 
appeared to the nonsocialist observer not 
only as a very powerful political and eco- 
nomic factor, but also as a very homoge- 
neous party. By 1913 the SPD had almost 
one million members, and the trade unions 
claimed a membership of more than two 
and one-half million. However, the ap- 
parent unity was deceptive. A number of 
political factions had developed long before 
the outbreak of the war, and under the 
strains of the official war policy of the 
SPD, the party broke along ideological 
lines and eventually led to a divided labor 
movement. The Majority Socialists con- 
tinued the main trend of the old SPD. 
The Independent Socialists, including also 
the left-wing revolutionaries, pursued a 
militant antiwar policy and advocated more 
radical solutions to the prevailing political 
and economic problems. 

In November of 1918 a spontaneous 
revolution swept over Germany. The Ma- 
jority and Independent Socialists formed 
a provisional coalition government and 
shared political power on a parity basis. 
However, the different “socialist” groups, 
which by then had obtained a certain degree 
of organizational and ideological cohesion, 
attempted to channelize the remaining rev- 
olutionary ferment and activities according 
to their own objectives within and outside 
the “governmental” structure. 

The decisive struggle for political control 
was fought in Berlin, the seat of the 
Provisional government and of the Work- 
ers’ and Soldiers’ Council which claimed 
nation-wide jurisdiction Eventually, the 
Majority Socialists succeeded in the elimi- 
nation of the Left radicals from both of 
these “governmental” bodies and thereby 
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laid the foundation for the elections to 
the National Assembly and for the emer- 
gence of the Weimar Republic. 

As a result of the intraparty opposition 
during the war, the centralized control of 
the socialist leadership had lost its effective- 
ness to a considerable degree and thereby 
facilitated the appearance of revolutionary 
institutions and activities with a marked 
independence from the developments in 
Berlin. One of the provincial centers with 
an extremely interesting revolutionary post- 
war history was the city-state of Ham- 
burg, known as one of the “fortresses of 
socialism” in Germany. 

Professor Comfort contributed signif- 
cantly to the study of the German labor 
movement with his case history of the 
revolutionary and postrevolutionary events 
in Hamburg. As could be expected, there 
are many parallel developments to those in 
Berlin, and indeed this is not surprising 
because of the similarity of the situa- 
tions prevailing in both industrial centers. 
Nevertheless, a thorough analysis and eval- 
uation of the impact of local personalities 
and of specific local issues could provide 
us with a better understanding of the 
workings of revolutionary actions within a 
limited area. Unfortunately, the author 
does not make the most of this approach 
in spite of the fact that he had excellent 
research material, including autobiograph- 
ical accounts of several of the local revo- 
lutionaries, at his disposition. 

The incapability of the revolutionary 
leaders to make the council system an 
eficiently working alternative to the tra- 
ditional governmental institutions followed 
the same pattern as observed elsewhere in 
Germany The latter Communist assertion 
that the “failure” of the German Revolu- 
tion was at least in part due to the ab- 
sence of a Leninist-revolutionary prole- 
tarian party appears to be directly related 
to the observed lack of a co-ordinated 
revolutionary leadership 

“The German October,” the revolt of 
the Hamburg Communists in October, 
1923, was an important event in the Ger- 
man labor movement, and the author is 
certainly aware of this fact. However, 
it would have been of greater value to learn 
more about the organization, planning, and 


The Indus Rivers 
A Study of the Effects of Partition 


by Aloys A. Michel 


This study analyzes the profound effects the Partition of the Punjab 
has had on the regional economy of the subcontinental portion of the 
Indus Basin. Mr. Michel assesses projects under way in India and 
West Pakistan since Partition and discusses the engineering techniques 
being employed in the attempt to restore the efficiency of the old inte- 
grated irrigation system. $12.50 


Soviet Political Schools 


The Communist Party Adult Instruction System 
by Ellen Propper Mickiewicz 


Virtually unknown to the West, Soviet adult political education under- 
went enormous expansion in the last decade. By 1964, thirty-six mil- 
lion people were enrolled in the system. This study is the first, by 
either a Western or Soviet scholar, to assess the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the hierarchy of institutions devoted to the “political temper- 
ing’ of adults. $6.5 


The Origins of Malay Nationalism 
by William R. Roff 


The slow growth of communal, ethnic, and national feeling among the 
peninsular Malays during the first four decades of this century and 
the expression of this feeling in yoluntary associations of a potentially 
nationalist nature are the subjects of Mr. Roff’s study. He analyzes 
the three new Malay elite groups that emerged to challenge the tradi- 
tional status quo in the interests of a distinctly Malay nationalism. 


$8.50 
Tibet: A Political History 
by Tsepon W. D. Shakabpa 
with a Foreword by His Holiness the Dalai Lama 


In 1959 the Dalai Lama of Tibet, disguised as a peasant and accom- 
panied by a small band of supporters, escaped the threatening Chi- 
nese Communist regime and took refuge in India. Among those living 
in exile is W. D. Shakabpa, former Minister of Finance, who has now 
written the first history of Tibet by a Tibetan to be published in Eng- 
lish. August $10.00 
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Origin and Purpose. The Academy was 
December 14, 1889, to promote 
the progress of political and social science, 
especially through publications and meetings. 
The Academy dots not take sides in con- 
troverted questions, kut seeks to gather and 
present reliable information to assist the pub- 
lic in forming an intelligent and accurate 
judgment. 


Meetings. The Academy holds an annual 
ee in the spring extending over two full 
ya 


Publications, THE ANNALS is the bi- 
monthly publication of The Academy. Each 
issue contains articles on some prominent so- 
cial or political problems, written at tie invi- 
iation of the editors. Also, monographs are 
published from time to time, numbers of 
which are distributed to pertinent profes- 
sional organizations. These volumes consti- 
tute gan yeaa reference works on the topics 
with which they deal, and they are exten- 
sively cited by authorities throughout the 
United States and abroad. The papers pre- 
sented at the meetings of The Academy are 
incluied in THE ANNALS. 


Membership. Each member of The Acad- 
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